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The Fascinations of 
Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice 


In the month of August, forty million dishes of these Puffed 


Grains will be eaten. 


That’s the limit of our output, running 


night and day. Think what wondrous enticement the millions have 
found in these crisp, airy wafers, these steam-exploded grains. 


Bubbles of Grain 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are 
really bubbles of grain. 

Kernels of grain, shaped just as they 
grew, yet puffed to eight times normal 
size. 

Filled with a myriad cells. Each cell 
bounded by toasted walls, thin as 
tissue paper. 

Airy, fragile, crisp and brown. Melt- 
ing away at a touch of the teeth into 
almond-flavored granules. 


Flavored by Heat 


Before the explosion these grains are 
subjected to 550 degrees of heat. 

Sealed up in huge guns, they are 
rolled for an hour in fiercely-heated 
ovens. | 

That heat gives these grains a taste 
you find in no other grain-made food. 
It is much like toasted nuts. 











Mixed with Berries 





Steam-Exploded 


The heat does more. It turns to 
steam the moisture in the grain. It 
creates a tremendous steam pressure. 


When the guns are unsealed the 
steam explodes. The millions of gran- 
ules are blasted to pieces. The grains 
are made four times as porous as 
bread. 


The Purpose 


This is all done by Prof. Anderson’s 
process, and the purpose is ease of 
digestion. 

The result is the best-cooked cereal 
foods science has ever created. Foods 
whose digestion is quick and complete. 

Whole grains, for the first time, 
made wholly digestible. And made, 
at the same time, delightful to the 
taste. 


Ways of Serving 


For breakfast serve with sugar and 
cream. Or mix with any fruit. 

For luncheons or suppers serve like 
crackers, floating in bowls of milk. 

Use as wafers in soup. 

Between meals let children eat the 
grains dry, as they eat popcorn or 
peanuts. 


Use Like Nuts 


Jse in candy making. You’ll find 
directions on each package of Puffed 
Rice. 

Use to garnish ice cream, or in frost- 
ing cake. The grains take the place of 
nutmeats. 

Think what it means to have morsels 
like these—whole packages of them— 
ready for foods or confections. 





Puffed Wheat, 10 Exc 


Extreme 


15c 


Puffed Rice, 








The Quaker Qals ©mpany 


Sole Makers — Chicago 









Garnish for Ice Cream 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


EN you receive notice that your subscription 
has expired renew it at once, using the blank 
inclosed in your final copy. Please sign your name 
exactly as it appears on your present address label. 
Sometimes a subscriber who has already renewed may 
receive this blank. We begin to pack in mail-bags 
two weeks or more before mailing, and the renewal 
may have reached us after the copy containing the 
blank has been packed. In requesting a change of 
address please give us four weeks’ notice. 


If your subscription expires with this issue your 


~ renewal must reach us before the fifth of September to) 


avoid missing the next issue. We cannot begin su 

scriptions with back numbers. Subscribers should use 
Postal or Express money orders in remitting. All Rural 
Free Delivery carriers can supply Postal money orders. 
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The Price of The Journal 


SS once a‘month. By subscription: One 
Dollar and Fifty Cents a year, postage free in the 
United States, Alaska, Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, and 
the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. Single copies: 15 


’ cents each. In Canada, $2 a year, except in Toronto, 


where the price is $1.50a year. Single copies in Eastern 
Canada: 15cents each; west of Ontario, 20 cents each. 

In Foreign Countries inthe International Postal Union 
other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
per year, 10 shillings, 3 pence, payable by International 
money order ($2.50 in American money). Single copies: 
1 shilling net each (25 cents in American money). 


Our Advertising Branch Offices 
(For advertising business only. Subscriptions not received. } 
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STORIS 


Bright Things of All Times That People Have Laughed Over 





Certainly Looked That Way 


WESTERNER who had never seen the 
ocean was standing on the beach and he 
asked the beach guard: 

“Say, mister, do you fellows sell this water 
in case folks want to take a sea bath in their 
rooms?” 

The beach guard thought he would “jolly” 
him along and told him it was fifteen cents a 
bucket, or two buckets for a quarter. 

The man seemed to think that was too expen- 
sive and went away. When he came around 
again it was low tide. 


““Great_Scott,’’ said he, ‘‘but you’ve sold a 
lot Sree teadoetis nt your” 


His Orders 


IKE had just been made foreman of the 
section gang, but he knew the respect due 
his rank. 
“Finnegan,” he said sternly to an argu- 
mentative assistant, ‘‘Oi’ll hov nothing out of 
yez but silence—and mighty little of that!” 





She Saw it Herself 


ARMERS,”’ said the fair city visitor, ‘‘are 
just as dishonest as the city milkmen.”’ 
“How d’ye make that out?” asked the 
farmer’s wife. 
“This morning,”’ said the girl accusingly, 
“with my own eyes I saw your hired man 
water the cows just before he milked them.” 


When Shaw Mistook Noses 


“EORGE BERNARD SHAW, the English 
author, always does the original thing. At 
a performance of ‘“Czsar and Cleopatra” Mr. 





being crowded—and a stranger behind per- 
sisted in poking his head over Shaw’s shoulder. 

Shaw then did the original thing. Taking 
out his handkerchief he wiped the man’s nose, 
patting and twisting it pretty vigorously. 

The man, with an angry exclamation, jerked 
back his head. 

“Oh, I beg pardon,” said Shaw; 
it was mine, you know.” 


When He Would Speak Chinese 


HEN Richard Olney was Secretary of 

State he frequently said that appointees 
to the Consular service should speak the 
languages of the countries to which they were 
accredited: When a certain breezy and en- 
terprising politician, desirous of serving the 
Cleveland Administration as Consul at one of 
the Chinese ports, presented his papers to Mr. 
Olney, the Secretary remarked: 

“Are you aware, Mr. Blank, that I never 
recommend to the President the appointment 
of a Consul unless he speaks the language of 
the country to which he desires to go? Nowl 
suppose you do not speak Chinese?” 

Whereupon the politician grinned broadly. 
“Tf, Mr, Secretary,” said he, “‘you will ask me 
a question in Chinese I- shall be happy to 
answer it.’ 

He got the appointment. 


“T thought 





The Uses of a Quarantine Sign 


URING a dangerous epidemic in a small 
Western town every infected house was 
put under quarantine. After the disease had 
been checked the health officers were taking 
down the quarantine signs, when an old negress 
protested bitterly against their action. 
““Why, Auntie,” said an officer, ‘‘why don’t 
you want me to take that sign down?” 
“Well, sah,” was the reply, ‘‘dey ain’ be’n 
a bill collectah neah dis house sence dat sign 
went up. You-all let it alone.” 


Where the Punishment Fits the Crime 


USTICE DAVID J. BREWER was once 

asked: ‘‘What is the extreme’ penalty for 
bigamy?” 

He smiled and answered: 


“Two mothers- 
in-law. 


Actions Spoke Louder Than Vords 


ES,” said George, ‘‘I told her I was going 
to kiss her once for ev ery step of the way. 
‘‘What did she say?”’ 
“Got awful mad. But I _— that she 
wore her hobble skirt.’’ 


Frank Daniels’s Expensive Sunset 


N THE early part of Frank Daniels’s career he 

was oneof a company touring thesmall towns, 
but business had been very poor and meals 
correspondingly light. The only silver streak 
in the cloud was that the house at Ticonderoga 
had been entirely.sold out, and when any one 
looked longingly at anything or expressed a 
desire for a good “feed” the others would say: 
“Wait till we get to Ticonderoga.” 

They reached there just after dark, and a 
beautiful rosy flush filled the western sky. 

“Ah me!” said Daniels to the stage-driver, 
‘the sun may set in other places, but never as 
it does here. See that sunset glow 

“Sunset nothing,” growled the driver; “‘that’s 
the new opry house burning down!” 





Not Enough for Him 


VERY one who has visited St. Paul and 
Minneapolis knows there is a decided feel- 
ing of rivalry between these two large, growing 
cities. A speaker, addressing an audience at 
St. Paul, spoke of the reckless driving of motor 
cars that at that time was prevalent in Minne- 
apolis and expressed the hope that St. Paul 
would not follow the example of her rival city. 
“‘Why,” said the speaker, “‘I have heard that 
some four or five inhabitants are killed in 
Minneapolis by automobiles every week.”’ 
And to his amazement from the audience 
came a voice: ‘‘ Wa’al it ain’t enough.” 


One Blessing at Least 


ASEY had been ill more than a week, when 
his wife met Mrs. Murphy on the street 
and the following conversation ensued: 
“Mrs. Casey, and how is your husband get- 
tin’ along?”’ asked Mrs. Murphy. 
“* Ah, indade, Pat is a very sick man,” 
Mrs. Casey. 
‘*Sure, and what is the matter with him?” 
inquired Mrs. Murphy. 
seal by the gangrene, the doctor tells us, Mrs. 
Murphy.” 
‘*Ah, that’s bad,” said Mrs. Murphy; “but 
let’s praise the Lord for the color.” 


said 


How He Knew 


“N?: ” COMPL AINED the Scotch professor 
to his students; ‘‘ ye dinna use your facul- 
ties of observation. Y e dinna use them. For 
instance 

Picking up a jar of chemicals of vile odor he 
stuck one finger into it and then into his mouth. 

“‘Taste it, gentlemen!’’ he commanded, as 
he passed the vessel from student to student. 

After each one had licked his finger, and had 
felt rebellion through his whole soul, the old 
professor exclaimed triumphantly: 

“T tol’ ye so. Ye dinna use your faculties. 
For if ye had obsarved ye would ha’ seen that 
the finger I stuck into the j jar was nae the 
finger I stuck into my taney 





The Ingenious Neighbor 


ss AVE you examined my piano?” asked the 


young lady. 
‘“VYes, ma’am,”’ answered the piano-tuner. 
‘““What’s the reason it won’t make a sound?” 
‘Some one has lowered the soft pedal and 
nailed it down.”’ 
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She Thought He Had Forgotten 


ISCHA ELMAN, the violinist, was playing 

at areception at a Russian Prince’s, and, 
he says, “for an urchin of seven, asI was at that 
time, I flatter myself I rattled off Beethoven’s 
‘Kreutzer Sonata’ finely. This sonata, you 
know, has in it several long and impressive 
rests. In one of these rests a motherly old lady 
leaned forward, patted my shoulder and said: 
‘Play something you know, dear.’”’ 


A Head Hard to Photograph 


X-PRESIDENT TAFT and the late Justice 
Harlan, of the Supreme Court, while play- 
ing golf on the Murray Bay links near Mr. 
Taft’s summer home, were approached by a 
photographer, who requested them to sit for a 
picture together. They consented, and Justice 
Harlan, removing his cap, disclosed a thought- 
ful but decidedly bald head which his exer- 
tions caused to glisten in the sunlight. 
“Vou want to look out, Judge,” said Mr. 
Taft, “‘you’ll fog the plate.” 





Why He Was Safe in Selling 


HILE traveling in Scotland an American 
saw a very fine shepherd dog and tried 
to induce his owner to sell him. 

“Wad ye be takin’ him to America?” 
quired the Scot. 

‘Yes, indeed!’’ replied the American. 

a thought as muckle,” said the old man. 
“T couldna pairt wi’ Nero.” 

While they were talking an English ‘tourist 
came along and the owner sold the dog to him 
for less than the American had offered. 

““You told me you wouldn’t sell that dog,” 
said the latter after the purchaser had de- 
parted with the collie. 

“Na, na,”’ said the Scot; ‘‘I said I couldna 
pairt wi’ him. Nero’ll be back in a day or 
two, but he couldna swim the Atlantic.” 


in- 


She Knew Father 


HIS here boy,” said the proud mother to 
a neighbor, ‘‘do certainly grow more like 
his father every day.” 

And the neighbor, knowing the 
quired anxiously: 
“Do he now? 

thing?” 


father, in- 


And ’ 


ive you tried hevery- 


A One-Cylinder Joke 


O YOU think the motor car has come to 

stay?” asked one man of his neighbor. 
“‘Well,” replied the other, ‘“‘there was one 
out in front of my house today which I thought 
had; but they got a horse, after a while, and 
towed it home.” 


“ 


No Socialist He 


OUR husband is a Socialist, I believe?”’ 

asked a friend at the reception of Mrs. 
Smith. 

“A Socialist?’’ replied Mrs. Smith. 


“No, 
indeed. 


Why he hates to make calls with me.”’ 








No Use 


HEY were out sailing when the wind died 

away, leaving them becalmed. The young 
man urged his fair companion to whistle for 
some wind. 

“Oh, no,” she said archly, “there’s no tell- 
ing what you will do when I get my lips all 
puckered up.” 

“*T won’t do anything at all, 


” he promised. 
“Well,” she returned, 


then I won’t whistle.” 


How the Minister is.Treated 


NCE upon a time a manager asked George 
Ade if he had ever been taken foraminister. 
“No,” replied Ade, ‘‘ but I have been treated 
like one.” 
““How was that?” 
“T have been kept waiting for my salary six 
or seven months.” 
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»/-, = quarter-century ago grandma’s mother told her how to bathe a new 
1\0.baby girl. Today she, in turn, passes on the same instructions to 


, / 


~J-\ that girl now a mother herself. 
on 


And here is what she tells her: 


‘*Use soft water at a temperature of 95 degrees in winter 
and from 85 degrees to 90 degrees in summer. Hold baby 
under a blanket. Moisten washcloth and apply Ivory Soap, 
first to the face and neck, then to the arms, next to the 
body, and last to the legs and feet. Remove soap with 
sponge. ‘Pat’ dry with a soft towel. Do not rub.”’ 


to Mothers: 


These directions have survived the years because is Recics 


. Robinson Scovil, an authority 
there never has been a soap milder or purer than oe eee 


Ivory and therefore none better suited for cleansing pen, Ree ese aor bei 
° ° ° Se od, sleep, clothi A 
that most delicate of all things, the tender skin tga ee be © ie 


care of eyes, ears, nose, teeth, 
of a baby. hair, nails and suggests what to 
- do in emergencies—burns, cuts, 

bruises, poisoning, etc. Just send 

your name and address to The 


IVORY SOAP....... 99%% PURE ta srcnes 


and ask for “‘The Baby Book.”” 


Co 
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Daughter to Share? 
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Editorial in Pictures 


HE pictures on this page are from photographs 

taken at the “‘ bathing hour,’’ on various public 
beaches that dot the Atlantic Coast from Cape May 
to Cape Ann. They accurately indicate the free- 
and-easy familiarity that is continuous on these great 
midsummer playgrounds from the opening of the 
season to its close. 

Are the situations shown such as you would wish 
your daughter to have a share in, such as you would 
even care to have your daughter see? Where do 
you think such easy familiarity between the sexes — 
between the young of the sexes—leads? Nowhere, 
do yousay? Would you be willing for your daughter 
to take the chance of such familiarity, leading—no- 
where? Yet that is precisely the chance thousands 
of American parents do take when they permit their 
daughters unrestricted indulgence in the ‘‘ attrac- 
tions’’ of our public bathing beaches. 
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By Robert J. Burdette 


AUTHOR OF “CHIMES FROM A JESTER’S BELLS,” ETC. 


\ N YHEN I was a pastor it became a rule, after six 
weeks of experimenting, to have but one chair on 
the pulpit platform. And that was the one occupied 

by the preacher. 

Did I not love the brethren? Indeed and verily did I. 
There isn’t a more lovable class of men on earth than 
preachers. They are intelligent, well educated—although 
not always very well trained, which is quite different; they 
are companionable, entertaining, full of wise suggestion and 
good counsel. But asaclass they do not know how to behave 
themselves in the presence of a congregation. The average 
preacher is all right when he isalone. He is like the average 
bad boy in his Sunday-school, or anywhere else. All boys 
are good when alorie. It takes two boys to be bad at their 
best. That is, to be as bad as they know how to be. 

I fancy that all good preachers begin life as bad boys. 
And when they are old they do not depart from some of the 
early traditions in which they grounded themselves. Hence 
they are very good preachers so long as the temptation to be 
naughty and unruly is not presented by another preacher, 
himself also superhumanly good when “‘in solitary.” 

But when he is beside himself—which is to say, beside 
another preacher dressed just like-him, taught in the same 
denominational schools, instructed and trained in the same 
theological seminary, examined by the same kind of a 
counciland ordained by the same set of preachers, and there- 
fore as nearly his other self as is humanly possible—he 
straightway forgets his pulpit manners. And thus the one 
chair:in my pulpit. 





OU sce, better than most of my brethren of the cloth—by 
which phrase is sometimes meant preachers—I saw the 
preacher as his congregation sees him. This is an advantage 
denied most ministers. They begin preaching too early in 
life. They are not members of a congregation after the 
critical faculty has begun to develop. They seem to be 
preachers from birth. They have not the opportunity of 
sitting in the pew and studying the preacher in the pulpit. 
Now I sat in the pew—and a very uncomfortable one it 
was—for fifty years before I stepped into the sacred desk. 
That means pulpit; the term is usually applied to the pulpit 
only when it is occupied by an “‘eminent divine.”’ In the 
same connection the Bible is called the ‘sacred volume.” 
Fifty years I looked the preacher in the face. I observed— 
especially was my observation keen when the sermon was 
dull and the service wearisome—the fit of his clothes, 
_ whether or not he dressed like a man or wore the ecclesiastical 
lingerie that appertains to the sacred desk. I noted whether 
the heels of his shoes were blacked and polished, and I 
smiled when I perceived that the toes only had been given 
a lick and a promise, the prophet being beguiled by the false 
assurance of the Evil One that nobody could see, or at any 
rate, would notice, his heels. Alas, poor preacher! The 
“‘Oh-breathe-not-his-name!”’ goes’around like a half-grown 
houn’ dog licking the blacking off of many an unsuspecting 
heel. I could see sometimes that the preacher wore detach- 
able cuffs. I could tell when he tied his own tie, or buckled 
onthe ‘‘ready tied.”” I could see the slanting rays of morning 
sunshine or evening lamps disclose the spots scattered like 
islands of carelessness along the front of the frock coat. 
Now for many of these acts of carelessness not uncommon 
among literary men the preacher is little to be blamed. He 
has never seen himself in the pulpit. That is. why the 
preacher’s wife is apt to grow older than her years. That 
accounts for the worried look that creeps over her sweet and 
saintly face. It isn’t so much the womanly cares of manag- 
ing a parsonage furnished with the misfits of many commit- 
tees, battered by the families of many parsons. It isn’t the 
ceaseless effort to make a coonskin income meet the demands 
of a sealskin taste. It isn’t the worry of ways and means. 
It is the wearying task of making and keeping her husband 
presentable, neat, tidy and spotless before a‘ thousand pairs 
of. critical eyes. 

For well she knows that the woman folk who have not 
married preachers will not say of her husband: ‘What 
a careless, slovenly, spotty old preacher the Doctor is getting 
to be!” ; 

They will say: ‘‘What is his wife thinking of to let him 
go into the pulpit looking like that !”’ : 

You see, during the half century in which I dwelt in the 
tents of the congregation I heard the women of the assembly 
say that very thing. Especially the women who had never 
married any sort of a husband, and therefore could not know 
that the average man would rather run violently down a 
steep place any time than stand still and be brushed of his 
dust, shorn of his lint and benzined as to his spots. 


BOVE the door of every minister’s wardrobe should be 

graven that line from Lady Macbeth: ‘Out, that- 

kind-of-a spot!’’ Phrased thus, it would give the pastoress 
liberty to quote it. 

The first item of perfection named by Paul in his picture 
of ‘‘a glorious church,” ‘‘sanctified and cleansed with the 
washing of water by the Word,” is that it is perfect in “not 
having spots.” 

Now if, after his graduation and ordination, the young 
apostle should be compelled to take a post-graduate course 
in congregational homiletics, by sitting in the pew for one 
year and criticizing the garmenture, attitudes and manner- 
isms of the occupant of the sacred desk, his wife would retain 
her youth for ten years longer. 

A young friend of mine, now gone to the high reward which 
every day of his beautiful ministry richly earned, was very 











short of stature, Zaccheus-like. He was slender of frame. 
His figure out of the pulpit was boyish. 

In the pulpit one never perceived, after the invocation 
which opened the service, that he was smaller in stature than 
other men are. His manner was devoid of mannerisms. 
His movements were the perfection of manly grace. Many 
times I listened to him and observed him. I never saw him 
do anything incorrectly. He never picked up a hymn book 
upside down. He knew exactly the location of every passage 
in the Bible he intended using, and never went racing through 
the pages of the Book with the frantic scrambling which told 
everybody that he had lost his place, and didn’t really know 
whether his chapter was in the Old Testament or in the New. 
He never shuffled his sheaf of ‘‘announcements’’ as though 
he were dealing for a game of whist. The simplest portions 
of the services were perfectly prepared. He never “‘er-er’d,” 
nor ‘‘hawed,” nor mumbled. He could take a sip of water 
from a glass so easily that no one noticed he was drinking. 
I complimented him one Sunday on his wonderful ease of 
manner. And he said: “It’s compulsory. A six-footer may 
mumble and stammer. He may even drop a hymn book 
now and then. He may lose his place, and if he had to ask 
the janitor to help him find it his size would excuse him. 
But my deficiency must not be emphasized. I must do 
everything in exactly the right way, or the congregation will 
notice how short I am.” 

And Charles Williams was one of the only preachers I ever 
heard who had no mannerisms, because, he said, they came 
high and he couldn’t afford them. And as to his stature? 
Well, as I said, he was a short man out of the pulpit, but you 
never observed it when he was conducting a service. And 
when he was preaching? Well, I’ve seen preachers six feet 
tall who didn’t come up to his shoulder. 

There is no doubt that the popularity of the gown in the 
pulpit is largely owing to the fact that it covers a multitude 
of shins. Bowlegs are gracefully straightened by its enswath- 
ing fold. Knock-knees are braced apart so that the preacher 
does not perceptibly interfere in his ecclesiastical gait. 
Trousers that bag at the knees are regenerated. It does lend 
dignity and grace of bearing to the wearer. It also rigorously 
demands a certain natural dignity of carriage. Billy Sunday 
in a Geneva gown would be as much out of place asa quarter- 
back in an evening suit and an opera hat. 


H, ABOUT that single chair in my pulpit? I was just 

coming to that. Once upon a time, when I was yet a 
dweller in the tents of those who sat under the droppings of 
the sanctuary, a certain Sabbath day found me in a county 
which is known far and wide in all its local papers as ‘‘the 
garden spot of the State,’’ and in the county capital, which, 
by common consent of its residents, is universally called ‘‘the 
metropolis of the valley.’’ This brief description locates the 
city with sufficient clearness. 

I interrupted the hotel clerk who was explaining to a com- 
mercial traveler, with elaborate detail, how and where in 
three different places he could get a drink on that forbidden 
day, by asking him where I would find the pleasantest 
church, the finest music and the best preacher. I know that 
I should have simply asked for any church of my own denom- 
ination, and have gone thither to hear the Gospel dispensed 
with, asking no questions and making no criticisms. I am 
very strict in my denominational views. But also I do like 
a comfortable seat, I do enjoy good music, and I “‘hone”’ for 
good preaching. The Gospel is not made dearer to me by 
the singing of tuneless hymns by a lifeless congregation, 
nor is the truth made sweeter by a sermon the weakness 
of which is belied by its longevity. And the Miserere seats 
went out of style for me before I was born. 

However, the clerk couldn’t tell me anything about it. 
He said he guessed they were all about alike. I knew better 
than that, so I asked the colored porter, who directed me 
without any inquisition as to my creed and practice. 

It was a beautiful church, and its ecclesiastical comeliness 
was enhanced by the fact that it turned out to be a church 
of my own faithand order. The stained windows were tasteful 
in design, artistic in execution. The beams of the great 
ceiling were softly bronzed by art and age, art being many 
years in the majority. The cushioned pews whispered the 
peace of absolution to the conscience and the luxury of the 
ungodly to the bones of the worshiper. Soft artificial lights 
tenderly reénforced the sunlight that filtered through the 
pictured windows. An unseen Saint Cecilia at the organ 
filled the great room with music that floated pleasantly 
through the arches. 

The preacher came in: a tall, fine-looking man, bearing 
in face and gait the promise of one who would fit into the 
service. He sat down, bowed his head reverently, as do 
those who pray where they can be most plainly seen of men. 
He lifted his face, fluttered a large white handkerchief in 
which he buried his nose and blew a blast such as might 
have claimed descent from one of the ram’s horns at Jericho. 

It proved its claim. As it brayed through the room down 
toppled the moss-grown battlements of silence; crashed into 
the dust the towers of reverent meditation. Ripples of mirth 
wrinkled the faces of children, and the reproving hands of 
the mothers went out to stay these irreverent symptoms of 
humanity. The preacher had begun the worship. 

The service was beautifully arranged. Good literary taste 
mingled with worshipful fitness. But the preacher, who had 
arranged it, had mislaid his church calendar, and, after a 
(Page 4) 
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rustling search through Bible and hymn book, beckoned an 
usher to bring him another. After announcing a hymn he 
noisily shuffled through his ‘‘announcements,”’ all of which 
were published in his calendar, but which for some inscru- 
table reason have to be read aloud anyhow, as though the 
congregation were an assembly of illiterates. One of the 
pages got away from him and a gentle breeze carried it out 
over the front pew. The preacher made a grab at it, but fell 
short and had-to stop the pursuit abruptly to repeat a 
passage of Scripture in response to a sentence by the choir. 
Then he made a mistake in giving out the chapter of the 
lesson. He laid his white handkerchief in a wrinkled bunch 
on the page of the open Bible, so as to have it handy for the 
next trump of doom. He sat down and crossed his legs. 
But he got the wrong foot on top and so he changed them 
several times until he appeared to be dancing in the air. 
While the congregation sang, and sang splendidly, he looked 
over his manuscript. The people got through one stanza 
sooner than he had anticipated, and, rising hastily to ask 
for the offering, he spilled his notes and a deacon came to the 
platform to gather them up. Being a deacon he merely 
gathered them up, shook them together, and laid them on the 
sacred desk so dreadfully mixed that the poor preacher 
praying with his eyes open, for he suspected the catastrophe, 
sighed as he said ‘‘Ah-men.’”’ He was so perturbed that he 
began to preach, giving out his text just as the soprano arose 
for her offertory solo, shutting her out between bases. But 
he preached a sermon worth crossing a dozen States to hear. 

“How long has your pastor been this way?’’ I asked a 
worshiper as we came out of the building. 

“‘Saint Vitus, you mean?” replied the man, who was pos- 
sessed of human intelligence; ‘‘oh, ever since he came here.” 

“He isn’t married?” 

“No. Do you know any woman who would marry a 
man who couldn’t stand still during the wedding ceremony?” 

That was the trouble with him. He wouldn’t complete his 
preparations in the study, and then come into the pulpit and 
sit still until there was something for him to do; he just had 
to fuss and fidget at something. 


HAT man I had in my own pulpit once. He was worse 

there than he was in his own, because he had less to do, 
and that kept him busy doing all sorts of things all the time. 
To have other ministers near him seemed to excite him. And 
his presence ina pulpit certainly deranged the other preachers. 
Fidgets is a germ disease. 

One time one of the ushers reported to me the presence of 
a visiting minister in the congregation, who was an old 
schoolmate of mine. I had not seen him for many years, but 
I remembered him as a very rational boy, always ready to 
runaway from school and go a-swimming ora-fishing. I once 
had a fight with him and can remember his punch unto this 
day—a savagely vicious thing that proved his undoing, for 
it made me so fighting mad I sailed unto him under forced 
draft and rammed him through a picket fence. But it seemed 
to me that so good a boy must be a safe proposition, although 
a minister, so I invited him into the pulpit and asked him to 
read the lesson. That is usually safe. The reader has to 
stop when he comes to the end, and by selecting a very short 
chapter you put a sort of automatic shut-off on him. 

But he hadn’t been seated two minutes before he began 
to go through his pockets: Vest pockets, right and left; 
pencil pocket; right-hand trousers, larboard trousers; star- 
board, aft; port, aft; watch pocket; inside vest pocket; 
inside coat pocket. Then he would breathe so long and deep 
the people in the front pews could hear him—and begin all 
over again. Even when I stopped his investigations, by 
calling on him to read, I could: see him stealthily going 
under his coat-tails into his hip pockets, like a high-license 
orator ina Kansas town. / 

After service I found out the cause of his convulsion. 
It seems that he married some people Saturday night, and 
the bridegroom, being very young and inexperienced, had 
given him a five-dollar goldpiece. The minister—this being 
his first visit to California—was not accustomed to handling 
real money, and therefore easily misplaced the coin. He did 
not think about it again until he got into my pulpit. The 
receiving of the morning offering: made him remember his 
five-dollar goldpiece, and he felt for it. Not with any inten- 
tion of putting it in the plate. By no means. But merely to 
enjoy the carnal feel of it. And when it wasn’t in the first 
pocket his fears got busy. When it wasn’t in the second he 
went loco; and then followed the stampede. 

After service he remembered that he had another suit of 
clothes, which he wore at the wedding, and the money was 
in the proper safe deposit all the time. But he should have 
thought of this before he went to church. A preacher has no 
right to think of anything on earth except the service, and 
only his own part in that. Some preachers are not safe in the 
pulpit unless they wear mental blinders. 


HAVE known preachers who never got through a service 

without an interchange of messages between themselves 
and some one personin thecongregation. The correspondence 
is usually utterly banal, a mere interchange of misinforma- 
tion about a meeting that was held last week, or one that 
would be called next week. But somebody had to be beck- 
oned up to the pulpit, or the parson had to come tiptoeing 
down among the pews. Anything to break in on the 
order of service. All because the minister had never been 
trained to sit still—perfectly still and quiet, in the middle 
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HAT the children of men call 
\ X home may be a cliff dwelling 
high up on a precipice; an 
igloo of translucent ice beneath the 
shimmering aurora; a frail, thatched 
roof hidden in the jungle, or a glitter- 
ing palace in the midst of a great city. 
No less in variety nor less marvel- 
ously adapted to the needs of their 
owners are the homes of birds—even 
the nests of our best-known friends, which remain 
safely hidden from our eyes throughout the summer, 
to become revealed at the fall of the leaves, like fairy 
air-castles. 

The slow development of this wonderful home 
life of birds is forever hidden in the history of past 
centuries. Today we can watch the vague begin- 
nings of nest building and parental responsibility 
among the fishes and reptiles, but only guess at the 
links which led from these up to the intricate home 
life of birds. 

The little stickleback fish balances itself in the 
loop which holds its glutinous eggs; the python 
winds close about her coarse, gray treasures, guard- 
ing them from hungry creatures of fur or scale; the 
turtle crawls ashore on a moonlight night and craftily 
buries her scores of pearly eggs deep in the sand, 
effacing every trace before she plunges again into 
the surf; strange tropical toads carry their eggs 
embedded in the skin of the back or even in pouches 
within the mouth. Finally the alligator—closest to 
birds of its group—fashions a rough nest of mud 
and leaves, buries its eggs, and, until the young hatch, 
remains alert and close at hand. 

But the crudity and primitiveness of all these 
attempts only emphasize the wonderful complexity 
of the domiciles of birds. 

Above the roar of the breakers rises the scream of 
the fish-hawk beating along the shore, with a heavy 
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stick clutched in its 
talons. With one final 
effort it rises into the 
airand dropsits burden 
on the huge pile which 
fills the whole top of the tree. 
Piece after piece is added and 
finally a lining of soft seaweed 
marks the completion of the 
home. For years the birds have 
enlarged the pile until there is 
room in the lower parts for a 
dozen bulky grass nests of black- 
birds, which show no fear of their 
fish-eating host. 

The sky clouds over, the 
whitecaps flash ominously, and 
in the blackness of night the 
hurricane breaks forth. The old 
tree, long since killed by its great 
burden, trembles and groans like 
Atlas beneath the world, and 
finally its straining roots lose 
their hold, and with a rush and roar the whole mass 


’ totters and falls to earth. With terrified cries the black- 


birds scatter into the darkness and the two hawks rise 
quickly into the calm, high above the storm. But the 
love of home is strong—so strong that on the following 
day the fish-hawks return and spend many hours in 
gathering the scattered remnants of their home into place 
amid the sprawling, prostrate limbs of their beloved tree. 
Year after year they return to it, laying their beautiful 
spotted eggs and rearing their young on the very sands of 
the beach, when all trace of the fallen tree has vanished. 

The parable of their home is unlike that of the foolish 
man—indeed, not until it rested upon the sand was it able 
to withstand the rains, the floods and the wind. 


NLY a few yards away from the greatest of nests is 
founded the smallest. Two butterflies flitting across 
the meadow fairly dwarf the humming-birds as to size. 
But for all their tininess they are eons of years ahead of 
the insects in structure of body and brain. When the sea- 
son of courtship is passed the fairy home is planned and 
wrought with exquisite skill. On the mossy bough of the 
old apple tree a flat spot is chosen, and to it are brought 
beaktuls of soft down, scraped from the stem of some 
new-grown weed. It is almost as fine as dust, 
and as easily blown away, so there must needs 
be some method of binding it firmly in place. 
What more fit for this tiny domicile than the 
beams and rafters of a spider’s spinning? Web 
after web is wrecked or weakened, and the long, 
durable cable wound in and out and around the 
velvety plant dust until all is firm and strong. 
But home is not yet finished. What if a 
fierce, pitiless red squirrel should spy that tuft 
of brown amid the mottled moss and lichens of 
the branch? A crunch—another crunch—and 
the hope of a summer would be gone forever. 
From a distant part of the tree lichens are 
brought, great slabs of green pried off and car- 
ried to the nest—as unwieldy burdens for the 
humming-birds as the crooked, five-foot lengths 
of dead limbs are for the fish-hawks. With rare 
skill the lichens are fastened with spider-string 
to the outside; not too many—that would be as 
bad as none—but an irregular scattering, and— 
presto! the nest has vanished. And now the 
rains, the floods and the winds 
come, and the fish-hawks’ nest 
goes down with a roar and a 
crash; but the mother humming- 
bird sits close 
upon her two 
treasures, facing 
up-wind with her 
little round eyes, 
watching and 
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fearful, through the whole night. When the storm clouds 
lift and the sun shines again she floats lightly upward 
to snatch a gnat from a leaf overhead, and behold, 
the smallest and frailest of all birds’ homes is safe and 
unharmed. 


N THE heart of the Northern woods, locked in the 

midst of a dense forest of spruce and balsam, is a 
small lake. A single weed-grown islet mars its symmetry, 
and throughout the long cold winter, when the icy hand 
of Frost has turned everything to stone, no living thing 
moves or calls upon its shores. But in the spring, when 
the first ripples begin to dance in the warmth of the 
sun, a wild call echoes and reéchoes. Day after day it 
rings out over the lake, and at last an answering cry 
comes—the loons have returned safely to their home. 
A thousand miles of danger from storms, guns, foxes on 
land and voracious sharks in the water have been passed, 
and the call to the home has been answered. 

Not for them is a nest on cliff or tree; not even with 
the ducks and snipe, far back amid the safety of the marsh 
grass. These feathered fish are so shaped to a watery life 
that the most they can do is to crawl out on the shore and 
hitch along like seals. Fox and mink would not leave 
their eggs a day, were they laid on the shore, so the crafty 
loons usurp the tiny islet. They pull up reeds and rushes, 
and, crawling flat upon their breasts, arrange a decayed 
and sodden mound. Here twolarge olive eggs are laid, and 
day after day the faithful birds creep out upon them 
and warm them with their thick, dense plumage. 

Sometimes a moose looks across the water, or a puma 
lounges along the shore; but for the most part the two 
strange birds are alone with the spruces, the water and 
the sky, happy in their home on the islet of the North- 
land lake. 

On the swift wings of thought let us fly away to the 
south, hundreds of miles over land and water, to the 
heart of a tropical jungle. There is a loud medley of 
voices rising through the trees, and scores of yellow and 
black forms shoot like a shower of sparks to and fro amid 
the branches. A multitude of long, pendent nests crowd 
the limbs of a fig tree, like some strange fruit, and we 
have before us a great colony of yellow-backed cassiques, 
or giant orioles. 

Akeen-eyed mother bird, looking out of her basket nest, 
spies a troop of squirrel monkeys in a neighboring tree. 
With strident scream she hurls herself at them, keeping 
just out of reach. The troop of four-handed folk grin 
and chatter at her, but make their way steadily onward, 
climbing up long, dangling lianas and leaping across 
lofty branch tips. Soon they reach the outskirts of the 
colony surrounded by a shrieking mob of birds. What 
a feast awaits them! Their mouths fairly water at 
the sight. The first monkey eagerly grasps at a branch 
with a nest at the tip and pulls it inward toward him, 
his fingers trembling with eagerness as the muffled 
cheeps of the nestlings come to his ears through the 
meshwork. 

But now a new sound is heard. First a low, almost 
inaudible, hum, rising to a louder droning roar. A cloud 
of insects pours forth from a long, whitish object sus- 
pended in the midst of the colony, and with screams of 
rage and pain the monkeys fairly fly through the tree- 
tops, some even falling to earth and burying face and 
hands in the cool mold. 

The wasps have saved the birds! 


ELL do these bright-eyed orioles know the many 

dangers which ever threaten their eggs and young 
from the monkeys and opossums. For some strange 
reason they themselves are immune from the venomous 
stings of the savage wasps. In fact clad as they are in 
complete armor of nerveless feathers from beak to leg, 
with mandibles aud feet of impenetrable horn and scale, 
they have nothing to fear from the attack of any wasp or 
hornet. Taking advantage of this fact they cluster their 
nests so closely about the home of the insects 
that the least unusual motion of the branches 
brings the ever-ready wasps to the attack. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 42 
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ANY a man wo is theoretically opposed to 

woman suffrage would be quite willing to give 

his wife a vote upon public matters, in exchange 
for a deciding vote upon the furnishing of his house, 
or even of his own room. That statement is advanced 
solemnly, in no spirit of levity. It is to be taken as 
seriously as our women are taking their culture; and 
greater seriousness than that no one can attain. 

The trouble is not that wives and mothers and sisters 
and woman decorators are not kindly, are not even 
indulgent toward men—no, the women make strenuous 
efforts to provide the men of their families with the 
rooms and homes they ought to have. There’s the pity 
of the. thing—they are so conscientious, those good 
women! But in the solemn integrity of their artistic 
growth, or in the “‘first, fine, careless rapture ” of their art 
revelation—for natures take their culture differently— 
many of our home-makers lose their grasp upon the 
fundamental fact that the first law of house furnishing 
is solid comfort. 

A New York man who has made a good deal of 
money suddenly—though he comes of fine old stock and 
has always been used to creature comforts—summed 
the situation up neatly when some one asked him about 
his new house and its furnishings. 

“Well,”’ he said, with that amiable resignation which 
is the distinctive characteristic of the average American 
husband, “‘ Kittie likes it. _We’ve spent a small fortune 
and we've got a fine ‘interior’; but, you see, I’d rather 
set my heart on having a home.” 

One understands so well what the reactionary soul 
meant. The Kitties vary in their art expression, accord- 
ing to their early education, their money and their social 
rank, but they are all climbing artistically; all of them, 
according to their lights, are achieving ‘‘interiors”; 
and their man folks, docile, admiring, even proud, pay 
the bills for the achievements and fit into the decorative 
scheme as well as they can. 


T ITS best the modern American house is a miracle 
of artistic harmony, livableness and sanitation; 
but, like the society and the individual responsible for 
it, it is not always at its best; and the average, unre- 
generate masculine, whose wife talks learnedly about 
periods and color schemes and composition and values, 
often yearns, in his heart of hearts, for such a home as 
Mother used to make, even though that home may 
have been a mélange of Brussels carpets, stationary 
rockers, Rogers groups and tidies. 

The richerthe man the less homelike his house is likely 
to be; and upon the altars of Art wives, architects and 
decorators offer up the comfort of many a homely, 
mansard-roof, crayon-portrait soul. Perhaps they do 
reserve some one nook in the house for the especial use 
of the man of the family, but do they allow the man to 
have it as he wants it? Nay, verily, I trow not. 

The ‘‘den” is one of the most pathetic examples 
known of a rational idea gone wrong. There was a 
touching commentary upon home conditions in the con- 
ception of a room where the Man could go and growl 
in seclusion and comfort, but the idea was admirable. 
Unfortunately in the popularizing process the ‘‘den” 
came to be not a blessed sanctuary, but a monstrosity, 
a place of impossibly unmasculine horrors, a nightmare 
of stuffy hangings and fake Orientalism, in which no 
self-respecting man would linger long enough to smoke 
a cigarette, unless impelled thereto by love of his wife 
or through fear of her. 

It is only fair to admit that the initiates of the house- 
furnishing cult rapidly outgrew the crossed spear, 
Bagdad portiére obsession and now make earnest efforts 
to give the nominal head of the house a “ mannish room” ; 
but ‘‘mannishness,’’ expressed in feminine terms, is 
often a fearsome and a wonderful thing, a thing far 
from the masculine ideal. The mannish room is better 
than the cheap and dingy Oriental den; but as for satis- 
fying the secret longings of the natural man it does not 
even remotely approach that result. It is altogether 
too consistent, too orderly, and not red enough. 


HE one point in furnishing upon which all men, or 

so nearly all that the insurgents are a_ negligible 
quantity, agree is that red is the proper color fora room. 
Not a subdued, retiring, apologetic red, toned down by 
liberal use of neutral tints, but a frank, joyous red, in 
solid chunks. Of course few men ever have a room 
that carries out this ideal. Those feware bachelors and 
orphans, or unimaginable tyrants or husbands and sons 
of women pitiably lacking in force of character. All over 
this great land are men hopefully stipulating that their 
rooms shall be red, and coming out, in the end, with 
rooms in which red, if it appears at all, plays only a 
fleeting, intangible rdle. 

‘“*Red paper? Why, of course, Dear, if you want it,” 
says the wife. Then she proceeds, with a virtuous sense 
of self-immolation, to have his bedroom walls hung with 
a paper upon whose white ground little red poppies are 
flung at wide intervals. But, bless you, that’s not what 
a man means by red wall paper. Still he may well be 
grateful for small blessings. 

The average man shares his wife’s room and lives in 
a welter of French rose and gray, or of pink flowers and 
pinker cupids and blue bowknots; or, if he has a room 
of his own, he makes his morning toilet sadly with waves 
of mournful mulberry rising high about him. 

It was a rebellion against mulberry that prompted 
the writing of this plea for man's rights. Rebellions do 
occur. They are comparatively few, but once ina while 
a decorator or a wife pushes some patient man too far, 
and he turns and defies them, asserts his inalienable 
right to life, liberty and crimson. 


An interior decorator, uncommonly talented and suc- 
cessful in her. chosen field, was showing some delectable 
new stuffs and papers to an appreciative friend, when 
a pretty woman with a troubled face was ushered into 
the workroom. She came to the heart of her errand at 
once. “He hates his room!” she said tragically. 

The decorator positively refused to believe it. ‘‘ But 
it’s lovely,” she protested. 

“Of course it is, but he simply loathes it.” 

“‘T wouldn't pay any attention to him; he'll get used 
to it,” advised the decorator, out of the fullness of 
experience. 

‘* But I have to pay attention.” 


b ba couldn’t help feeling sorry for her. Here was 
a charming, an amiable, a devoted wife, whose 
efforts had miscarried. The decorator got out a roll of 
wall paper, asample of cretonne, another sample of plain 
upholstery stuff, and put them all side by side. 

“There isthe scheme,” shesaid to the Outsider. “Isn't 
it perfect ?”’ 

Well, it was perfect—if one happened to like mul- 
berry; and, just at the moment, any one who doesn’t 
like mulberry rooms need not hope to be saved. The 
paper was faint gray, with a narrow, light mulberry 
stripe. The cretonne was beautiful in design. All was 
subdued, harmonious—if one liked mulberry. As it 
happened the Outsider does not like mulberry—con- 
siders it a gloomy and depressing color to live with— 
and her heart went out in sympathy to the striking 
husband. 

‘“‘T can’t understand,’’ mused the decorator, ‘‘ It's 
practical. The cretonne is well covered, so it doesn’t 
look dainty and won’t soil easily. The armchair is deep, 
and we didn’t put many curtains at the windows, and the 
rugs won’t show dirt. Why, it’s as mannish as can be.” 

‘““Tt seems to be the couch,”’ explained the stricken 
wife. “It’s solid color, you know, and it does stand out. 
And the rugs are plaincolortoo. He seems particularly 
set against the couch and the rugs.”’ 

““We might puta slip cover over the couch,” suggested 
the decorator hopefully. 

“‘But the rugs!” 

**You’ll have to get others.”’ 

““They were so expensive—and, anyway, he wantsa 
carpet!’’ 

‘*A carpet?”’ 

““Yes; I never knew it, but he hates small rugs in 
bedrooms.”’ 

Evidently having broken the ice, the man had suc- 
ceeded in getting various things out of his system. 

The decorator thought it best to make concessions. 
“Well, we’ll use a plain carpet, but what color can we 
have if we don’t put in mulberry again?’”’ 

“‘T thought of a very light tan.” 

The wife’s suggestion was not made with enthusiasm, 
but the decorator caught at it. 

““Yes; that’s the only thing—a light fawn.’’ 

The wife looked at her dolefully. “No, we can’t. I 
said this morning that I’d get him a pretty tan-colored 
carpet, and he actually stamped his foot and got red in 
the face, and said, ‘There you go, again! Tan! And 
I'd decided to have a cozy, bright red.” | can’t think 
what’s the matter with him.” 

The decorator succumbed. 

“*We’ll have to do the room over again,”’ she admitted; 
and the two forthwith set to work on that basis. 

But did they consider reds? No; they wrestled with 
a dull blue and gold ‘“‘mannish” color scheme; and the 
Outsider’s heart yearned over that barbaric, suburban 
rebel, stamping violently uponhis mulberry rugs and 
impotently demanding the bright-red carpet of his 
heart’s desire. 


|e NEW YORK there is one man who has his red room. 
His wife wanted a house and got it, upon condition 
that he could do exactly as he pleased with his own 
room. He did as he pleased. The walls are in two- 
toned, bright-red stripes. A thick rug of solid red 
covers the entire floor. A big couch is covered with 
plain red. The furniture he selected from the family 
discard. It consists of a big oak table, a commodious 
black-walnut bureau, a chiffonier that does not match 
the bureau but has unusually large drawers, a white iron 
bed, a white iron washstand, anassortment of chairs— 
shabby, unbeautiful, but without exception comfort- 
able—tabourets, ashtrays and matches galore, so that 
one can drop down almost anywhere and have the 
makings of a smoke handy, a bookcase full of detective 
stories, sea yarns and history, pictures of girls and horses 
and boats and dogs, and his wife and Daniel Webster. 
No curtains. No bric-a-brac. 

**A terrible room!” groans the mistress of the other- 
wise exquisitely furnished house. 

“*A bully room!” say most of the husband’s man 
friends, retreating to it as speedily as possible, from the 
chaste severity of the Adams drawing-room, It all 
depends upon the point of view. 

The average woman demands effect. The average 
man demands comfort—and the rule applies to more 
than to house furnishing. How long would the normal, 
modern man endure a tight corset or a narrow skirt, 
though all the tailors from Bond Street to Shanghai 
arose in a body and insisted upon the innovation? 
How long would he muffle his face in a veil and totter 
about on high-heeled shoes and go without pockets? 
And how long would he wear off his knees upon an 
authentic antique gate-legged dining-room table or 
take his ease on a primly beautiful Sheraton sofa or sit 
in a wing chair too narrow for his shoulders, if his wife 
would allow him to choose his own house furniture? 





Dickens should have given the plaintive refrain, ‘Oh 
Lor! let’s be comfortable!” to a man rather than to 
a woman; for men, if unintimidated, have the courage 
to be comfortable all over a house and in public, while, 
even though a woman has the luxury-loving soul of 
a Persian kitten, she will keep her relaxation for the 
boudoir and sacrifice herself serenely to the stage 
requirements of the drawing-room. 

Moreover, she will buy, for her house, not what she 
likes but what she believes she ought to like. If she 
falls into the hands of an able and conscientious deco- 
rator the results may be, artistically, an improvement — 
upon what she or her husband would achieve, single- 
handed, unrestrained or uninspired; but leaving the 
decorator out of the question and taking the case of a 
man and a woman equally uncultured and untrained 
in matters esthetic, theman’s furnishing would probably 
be less disastrous than the woman’s because it would 
be less pretentious on the esthetic side. It would be 
more frank, more simple, more direct, more frankly 
utilitarian, more comfortable—and redder! 


8 yo woman decorator, who has a well-developed 
sense of humor and does not take her profession 
too seriously, laughed when she was questioned about 
men and _ house furnishing. 

““The dear souls!” she said indulgently. ‘‘Most of 
them take what they are given without a murmur, but 
very few of them really like what their wives and 
daughters like. When a man and a woman come in 
together to choose their house furnishings and decora- 
tions we know there are breakers ahead. So far as our 
business is concerned there are four kinds of man: the 
man who knowsall about art and furnishing, the man 
who thinks he knows all about it, the man who knows 
he doesn’t know anything about it but is determined to 
have what he likes, and the man who is resigned to what- 
ever his wife thinks is best for him. Personally I like 
the last two best. I can’t stand a man, unless he’s pro- 
fessional, who will spend days matching cretonnes and 
carpets, and who prattles about ‘dragging things to- 
gether,’ and all that sort of thing. If I were allowed 
my way I’d give the poor men what they want—within 
limits, of course. You wouldn't believe what they do 
want sometimes. We puta white paper with pink rose 
garland design in the library of a handsome house 
uptown the other day. The owner is a bachelor and 
says he likes things cheerful—and he has the courage of 
his convictions. I argued, but I couldn’t make any 
impressionon him. They aren’tall so bad asthat though. 
Last summer a bachelor with plenty of money came and 
asked me to build, decorate and furnish a country house 
on Long Island for him. He took a little book out of 
his pocket and read me some notes he had made about 
what he wanted. I’ve got the notes somewhcre. 
Wait a minute.” 

7 rummaged through a desk, found a paper, and 
read: 

““(1) The kitchen and pantries are to suit the cook. 
Consult her about everything in them. 

“*(2) The laundress must decide things about the 
laundry. Consult her. 

**(3) There are fivewoman servants. Let each choose 
the paper, furniture, etc., for her own room and put the 
things she chooses in, no matter how it hurts you— 
provided, of course, the prices are within reason. 

**(4) Don’t put a chair in the house that isn’t 
absolutely comfortable and strong enough to hold up 
an able-bodied man, 

“*(5) Don’t hang curtains that can’t be pulled back 
far enough to let inall the light and air that can get 
through a window, and don’t have any curtains in my 
own room, 

“*(6) Have a bathroom with each master’s room, and 
two for the servants. 

“*(7) Make the billiard room, the smoking room and 
my room red. 

“*(8) Use every construction trick and every mechan- 
ical device that will lessen work for the servants. 

“*(9) Give me plenty of light, strong chairs and tables 
that can be moved about easily, anda bookshelf or two 
and ashtrays and big matchboxes in each room. 

“*(10) Cut out all gimcracks, Have plenty of lights.’’ 

The decorator then folded the paper and put it away 
in the desk. : 

**He gave me those specifications and told me to do 
as I darned pleased about everything else within a 
certain liberal price limit, and to send him the bill. 
It’s the best country house I ever did. There isn’t a 
period room in it, but it oozes comfort from cellar to 
attic, and that man’s servants will never leave him 
except by way of the altar or the tomb.” 


OW all this was interesting; but, as has been said 
before, this man was a bachelor. Presumably he 
was also an orphan and had no sisters. One of these 
daysa woman will marry him in spite of his strength of 
mind. It will be interesting to see the country house 
after that. It may be anything from Early Italian to 
Nouveau Art, but it will not be what it is now; and the 
chances are that the servants will leave in a body. 
There is no moral to this screed. Doubtless it is an 
excellent thing for humanity that men are not allowed 
to dwell contentedly among carnal hues and unbeautiful 
shapes. Probably it is the sacred mission of wives to 
drag their husbands, willy-nilly, to higher artistic fur- 
nishing planes; but it remains to be seen whether men 
of old ivory and dull blue and sage green and mulberry 
proclivities will foot up more satisfactorily than do our 
amiable barbarian knights of the flaming crimson 
standard. 
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untain 
By Dora Keen 


NLY upon the third attempt did I succeed in reaching the summit of the 
Weisshorn, 14,804 feet high. The hut where one passes the night before 
the climb is forty minutes distant from the glacier at which the real 

ascent commences. Three hours and a half of steady climbing up a steep path 
it lies, above Randa, a tiny Swiss village half an hour by rail down the valley 
from Zermatt. 

Like all the huts on the more difficult Swiss peaks it is merely an empty 
refuge, used too infrequently to warrant the maintenance of a caretaker. It 
is a small wooden house protected from winter avalanches by a retaining wall 
above. A stone foundation provides a place for wood to be stored, and each 
spring the Swiss Alpine Club, under whose direction these remote huts have 
been provided, sends up a man with a fresh store of wood. He replenishes all 
furnishings and puts the hut in order for the summer’s use. A double door 
that is never locked admits to this one-room cabin for tourists, and a ladder 
leads to the loft where the guides sleep. The only charge is twenty cents for 
each bundle of wood used, and this money is deposited in a box fastened to 
the wall. Each party has to bring its own food in the packs which the guides 
carry on their backs, but a stove, cooking utensils, a table and blankets are 
provided. A raised bench covered with clean straw supplies a comfortable 
perch where seven persons can sleep, one corner being curtained off for ladies. 
Water is near, and the way to it is indicated. A first-aid chest, a red signal- 
lamp, a stretcher, a barometer, a rope, and a register for names, projects, dates 
and weather conditions complete the equipment. 








LOUDY weather and snow forced us to turn back twice. On the second 

attempt we returned to the hut at ten-thirty A.M. By noon itcleared so that 
we could see our mountain, and by three o’clock a perfect afternoon made us 
resolve to stay another night, and to make a third attempt the next day. We 
had just enough provisions not to need to send down for more. Our boots 
had been put out to dry; but here at an altitude of 9380 feet on the first of 
September, 1909, even though wrapped in our blankets, the sun no longer kept 
us warm after four-thirty o’clock, and by five o’clock we had to go inside to eat, 
going to bed by seven-thirty, to rise again at one A. M. 

At half-past two on the morning of September 2 we started once more. 
We were three ‘‘caravans,’’ as they call the parties that toil up these wastes 
of rocks, snow and ice. Going single file and silently they do indeed resemble 
the caravans of the desert in their lone, pathless marches amid the wilderness 
of glaciers, snow-fields and rock ridges. 

The moon was full. The peaks and glaciers all about us were mysterious in 
the distance, presenting fantastic shapes, lights and shadows. Below, the valley 
was entirely concealed by clouds. 

We use no lanterns this time and we see clearly, even on the rocks with 
which our ascent begins and which bring us in three-quarters of an hour to the 
glacier. We stop to rope, I in the middle, with thirty feet of rope between 
me and each of my two guides. The rope is tied firmly around our waists, but 
as the snow is hard—the reason for the early start—and there are few crevasses 
in view, twenty minutes brings us to a small point of rocks by which we climb 
to a snow-field, and up its slope we ascend for forty minutes. Two Dutchmen, 
whose guides are tall and boastful, go astray twice in coming on to the rocks 
again. The snow on the rocks also is hard at this hour, and today our progress 
is ata good rate. We feel the cold only when we have to stop. 

By three-thirty we can make out in what direction the dawn will come; the 
aurora commences, and the moon has not yet begun to pale. At five-thirty 
their lights areequal. At six, just as the sun rises, I begin to photograph—the 
moon, the Matterhorn and Mont Blanc, whose far distant summit we can see 
from the elevation we have by this time reached. The white summit which is 
our goal stands out above us, beautiful in the sun’s first pink rays, against the 
still, dark, moonlit sky behind. 

Quickly I eat a small box of sardines and we press on, for even while we have 
been stopping gray clouds have begun to float toward our peak. 


















































‘Tt rock ridge looms above us forbiddingly. Its ascent costs us two hours 
and a half, for it is difficult. We are on the ‘‘Gendarmes,”’ great points and 
towers of rock that rise almost perpendicular, like sentinels, and in endless 
series. The fresh, deep, powdery snow covers everything and lies so lightly on 
the steep, sharp rocks that it is hard to find sure footing. The giant braggart 
guides of the Dutchmen, who had been complaining until we allowed them to 
Pass us, seem awkward and timid, and their whole party now straddles the 
ridgepoles of snow and rocks while we walk upright. Even going thus safely 
‘“‘zu Pferde,”’ to the disgust of my guides, they go so slowly and overcautiously 
that we have to wait for them every few minutes. To pass is impossible. 
‘Interesting and difficult,’’ Baedeker calls this ascent, and those who have not 
climbed the Matterhorn believe the Weisshorn to be harder. Steep it is, as 
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well as difficult, as we mount rapidly toward the snow slope of the 
summit. Frequently I have to wait at some safe point while my 
first guide climbs carefully up some precipice to another sure place. 
There he braces himself and waits for me, holding the rope con- 
stantly taut lest it should be necessary to pull me up or to hold 
me from falling should my foot slip. The second guide also keeps 
a taut rope and even holds my foot at times; but it is not considered 
‘“‘climbing’’ to be pulled up a mountain, and only once or twice do 
I call on them, only where my five-foot stature makes it impossible 
to reach the next foot or hand hold. 

Between these precipices to be scaled are ‘‘traverses’’ of snow- 
covered rocks to be crossed. This is still worse, for they are like 
slippery ridgepoles which I must learn to walk across with only my 
ice-pick for balance. 

To right or left is a sheer, steep slope of perhaps a thousand 
feet, and beneath my feet a width of only one to three feet to walk on. 
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Now it is that I learn the value of my guides. They know 
how to climb, they never slip, are never afraid, yet always 
prudent. My confidence in them overcomes my fears. 
But I never slip, save occasionally on the steep slopes of 
snow or rocks that we must cross, and always I save 
myself with hands, feet or pick, while at the same instant 
I feel the rope pulling me up. 


INALLY arrived at the snow slope we eat again fora 

moment, standing. It is eight-thirty A.M. Here the 
packs are left. Hollows in the snow must be made for 
them that they may not slip to the bottom, as two of 
our precious pears have just done. We have been going 
for six hours. The clouds are approaching. It begins to 
snow lightly and continues to do so all the way until we 
reach the summit two hours later. 

The slope of the snow is so steep that we have to cut 
steps in it for safety’s sake. Those tourists ahead are all 
tall; I have to kick an extra toe-hole between their steps, 
while all three caravans halt for the step-cutting of the 
first party. It is tiresome work and their guides must 
take turns at it. When the stepsare too high for me to 
reach, my second guide, ever watchful, pushes me from 
behind or steadies my foot, for it,would not do to slip 
here. We have to be careful not to go too far to the left, 
for we are on one of those beautiful but treacherous 
‘‘cornices’’—overhanging shelves of stow—which permits 
us to look way to the bottom, but which may break off if 
we step beyond its rock basis; nor to the right, because 
of its steepness. 

Halfway up wecome toa beautiful crevasse, into which, 
as I look down, I seem to be transported to Fairyland. 
It looks like a bottomless cavern of ice and icicles as far 
down as I can see, deep blue at the bottom, growing 
paler toward the transparent ice of the top. I wait behind 
at a distance as my first guide cautiously tries, then crosses 
the flimsy snow-bridge at one side, taking care to hack his 
pick deeply into the slope above and to pull himself up 
by it rather than to walk too heavily across. I go over in 
the same way. My second guide has fallen far back, so 
as to leave the full length of the rope between us while I 
cross, and as I pull myself up I feel myself pulled from 
above by the rope of the first guide. 


UR snow slope now becomes almost as steep as a 
ladder. The wind grows cold and strong. Another 
hour and at last we reach the snowy top. There is barely 
room for all nine of us at once. The clouds that have 
gathered part. At the moment of our arrival the view 
discloses itself and we see the whole magnificent panorama 
during a long fifteen minutes. Rapidly I photograph in 
every direction. From Mont Blanc to the Bernese 
Oberland we see it all—all, superb, impressive. Then 
it becomes very cold. The clouds come about us thickly. 
The wind blows fiercely. There are no more views to be 
had. With memories and sensations forever impressed on 
vision and mind, regretfully we follow the others, who 
have already left. It is eleven-fifteen A. M. and we wish 
to catch the five-forty-seven train back to Zermatt from 
Randa, which lies 9200 feet below us. It has taken us 
eight hours to come up the 5400 feet from the hut. 

The descent is much more difficult than the ascent, 
for it is almost terrifying to descend these ladders of ice 
and snow. Iam in constant fear of slipping, so steep is 
the slope. But at least the descent does not make such 
a demand on our breathing powers, and, in fact, we 
descend quite rapidly. Back at our packs, although 
hungry, we do not eat as the rest are doing, for we wish 
to be ahead of the Dutchmen on the rock ridge—those 
formidable ‘‘Gendarmes.”’ This ridge, too, is more diffi- 
cult to descend than to ascend, for we have to let our- 
selves down the precipices now, at times neither seeing 
nor feeling any foothold, with a blind faith that we will 
find hand and foot hold. In reality, however, there is no 
danger, for the first guide is now the last and remains 
firmly braced as an anchor, holding the rope continually 
taut, even for the second guide when necessary. It isa 
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“Doomed Again to the Small, 
Small Jown” 


I; BURGLARS 


E WOKE with a start. 
There were burglars in the 
’ room. It was as if he had 
= slipped from his warm bed into 

=» -% a pool of ice water. How many 
burglars.there were he could not 
tell, for his eyes were smeared with sleep as with a thick 
salve. The only light came.from the outside, where there 
was a drowsy street lamp. It threw shadows on the curtain, 
shadows of a big bough that swung up and down like a 
dumb man’s arm, waving mute signals of warning. 

There was a fumbling at the window and the stealthy slide 
of a sash, raised with all imaginable subtlety. It might have 
been the noise of the curtain sucked into the open; it might 
have been, but it wasn’t. The Little Fellow’s hearing was 
somewhat befuddled by the terrific thumping of blood in his 
ears, but he was no fool; he knew the difference between a 
curtain and a burglar. 

He strained his eyes to look over the edge of the bedclothes 
without raising his head. It was not easy, but the least 
motion would alarm the burglars, and they would be on him 
and plunge their knives in his heart, or 
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Then he would crawl out of bed, and yawn very 
lazily, and move very sleepily right—ugh!—right past 


the crouching burglar. Once on the other side of the ( 
door he could go quietly to his father with the dreadful ((/ \ 


news—or he might slam the door, turn the key quickly 
and yell to his father to get his revolver. 

But in that case perhaps the burglars might break 
the door down, or shoot through it. And then, suppose 
at the first sound of his voice the burglar should not 
realize that he was only going to say he was thirsty? 
Suppose he never got to the door alive? 

He’d better think it over a little longer, especially as 
the crouched burglar showed no signs of moving and the 
man outside had not yet got the window open. 

It was very hard to keep the eyelids nearly shut 
without shutting them altogether. And when one is a 
boy—and has been working hard at play since early 
morning—the eyelids take on a remarkable weight. 
Once they are shut they are harder and harder to open. 
Perhaps he was a kind-hearted burglar who got into the 
wrong house by mistake, and would go away quietly if 
he were let alone. Perhaps—and perhaps—and perhaps. 

Suddenly the Little Fellow realized that the room 
was full of morning sunlight and a subtle aroma of 
breakfast. People were stirring about the house and. 
other boys were already skylarking in the streets. He 
leaped from his bed and began furiously scrambling 
into the clothes that had been a burglar. 


Il: THE MILKWEED MILLIONAIRES 


| THOSE ill-kempt roadsides and pastures—lots 
where this Little Fellow and his cronies played— 
there grew broadcast such wasteful things as dog fennel 
and dandelions, plantain, thistles and milkweed. The 
dandelion served for various magic incantations; if you 
could blow a dandelion head entirely bald at one breath 
it meant—something or other of great importance. The 
milkweed ended its season in a misty white stuff which 

might be mistaken for cotton by some- 





smother him under a gag. 

His staring eyes could make out little in 
the room. If only his parents had listened 
to his pleadings and left a light burning 
he could have seen perfectly. And now 
they would have to pay dearly for ignoring 
his advice. They would be sorry when he 
was dead. In this gloom he could just 
make out the bulky shadow of a huge man 
crouched, ready to spring at the first-sound. 

Last night a somewhat similar figure had 
turned out to be his clothes heaped on a 
chair. Last night also he had thought 
there were burglars in the room—and the 
night before that. But those cases were 


imagination. Tonight he knew. ier in the acres of unharvested milkweed 
It is a fearsome thing to be a small boy ™ — fuzz that whitened the meadows with 
marooned in a huge bed in a vast dark “Signaled to by autumnal snow. 


room at some nameless hour after nine 
o’clock, and to realize that the rest of 
the house is drugged with sleep, in the presence of danger. 

The Little Fellow felt a great responsibility. He was a 
boy, and not a girl. He must not be too afraid. The life of 
his father, the life of his mother, and everybody—everything 
was dependent on him. He must reach his father somehow 
and waken him. He knew how his father would start up, 
then grope in the bureau for his revolver, and—well, once his 
father was up and armed, it would be all over with the 
burglars. His father could shoot a dozen burglars and never 
miss one. 

But how was he to get to this father, past that crouching 
figure that waited so immovably? Could the burglar see 
that he was looking? What if he should flash his dark 
lantern suddenly, and find the Little Fellow’s eyes saucer- 
wide? It would do no good to cry out ‘I’m sound asleep!”’ 
No sensible burglar would believe him. ° ‘ 

Fortunately the boy had invented—or, as he would have 
said, he had patented—a way of seeing with his eyes shut, or 
nearly shut. So through the strainer of his lashes he kept 
his gaze fastened on the skulking murderer, and listened to 
the other man fumbling, fumbling at the window. And he 
thought and thought and thought. 

From the distance came the tone of the town clock call- 
ing three. It hada graveyard sound. But still the burglar 
crouched. The Little Fellow could make out the masked 
skull, the hand gripping the pistol and the long sack to hold 
the swag. 

Then some wheeled vehicle went clattering by, some 
unknown voyager on some unknowable errand, with no 
thought of the tragedy overhanging the quiet house. If 
there had only been some way to get word to the heedless 
passer-by, so that he could dash to the police station and 
bring the town marshal on the run. But the racket died 
away into silence, the silence of everything except those 
drumming ears. 

At last an inspiration! He had discovered a way to get 
past the burglars without angering them—made it up him- 
self. He would pretend that he had no idea they were there. 
He would pretend to be just waking from sleep. He would 
pretend to be very thirsty. He would mumble at_ first 
drowsily. Then he would call out softly: ‘‘Papa! Oh, Papa, 
I’m awful thirsty!” 

The ‘‘thirsty’’ must come quickly to reassure the burglars. 
Then, after a sleepy pause, he would murmur: “Papa, 
would you please bring me a drink of water?” 

Then another pause. If his father answered that would 
show the burglars there was a big man in the house. But 
then if his father should rise and come into the room he 
would be walking straight intoambush. To prevent that the 
Little Fellow would call: ‘‘No, don’t you get up, Papa; I'll 
come in there and get it myself.” 








Members of His Gang” 


body who knew nothing at all about 
cotton. The Little Fellow was famil- 
iar with pictures in his school geog- 
raphy; and there was a paragraph he 
had to recite about the marvelous 
invention of the cotton gin, or cotton 
jenny, or something long ago forgotten 
since never seen. 

Remembering the geography lesson 
about the value of the cotton crop, and 
not having the vaguest possible notions 
of the size, the price or the disposition 
of a bale of cotton, he conceived a 
notion that a great source of unsus- 
pected wealth was being squandered 


He told his mate, and in their rambles 
they paused to compute the value of 
such a crop. A million dollars was the least imagin- 
able guess in the large talk of boyhood. With a million 
dollars the Little Fellow figured that he could buy a 
velocipede and a great deal of candy, perhaps even a 
Shetland pony. Shetland ponies were the only inter- 
esting things in the geography. He knew from the 
schoolbooks, which could not be mistaken, that cotton 
had a handsome market value and kept a large number 
of negroes busy. In the North the negroes were used 
to cut boys’ hair, or to split wood for such families as 
had no boys large enough to split it; but in the South 
they apparently did nothing but pluck ripe cotton and 
play the banjo. 

Two things were necessary for the milkweed crop 
getting it in and getting it sold. To the astute children 
it seemed self-evident that it could be sold only under 
the alias of cotton. People must be fooled into buying 
it. Therefore it must be gleaned in secret and sold with 
surreptition. 

So the two boys prepared to flood the ports of the 
world with milkweed cotton of their own gathering. 
They did not pause to consider that any business which 
depends on duping the buyers must have access to a con- 
stantly freshened stream of dupes. That was looking farther 
ahead than many older schemers plan. 

There was much mystery about their movements—or 
would have been if anybody had paid any attention to the 
momentous plans of two plutocrats of six or thereabouts. 
For days they met in the middle of an otherwise vacant lot 
and stood close together, whispering importantly, with much 
wary rolling of eyes, lest some village merchant overhear 
their discovery and steal their patent—to a boy of that age 
any idea he happens on is a “‘ patent.” 

One night they parted with much meaning, and early the 
next morning set out by different paths after the manner of 
all well-behaved conspirators. Their long detours converged 
in a pasture which no decent cow would graze upon. The 
man who owned it cast a dour look upon the frosted surface 
of its milkweed wealth. But the boys, without dreaming of 
asking permission or even suggesting rental or royalty, went 
forth to their nefarious harvest. 

Self-denial is necessary to millionaires as well as to martyrs, 
and there was something heroic in the fact that these two 
merchant princes set apart for their project the very day of 
a crucial baseball game between their own sacred nine, the 
Put-’em-Outs, and their loathed rivals from the other side of 
the town, the Knock-’em-Outs. 

There had been a terrible scene when they announced 
their defection, and they had been called all the boyish 
synonyms for traitor by everybody except the two ambitious 
““substitoots’’—a fat lad of five years and ten thumbs, anda 
(Page 8) 
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“It Seemed to be Snowing Boys” 


notorious muffer of nine who had been called ‘‘Old Butter- 
fingers’ from a time when the memory of boys ran not to 
the contrary. 

Various and full of contradictions were the excuses the 
two commercial geniuses gave for absenting themselves from 
the game, but their consciences hurt them less than their 
love of sport, for the milkweed meadow was within earshot, 
if not within eyeshot, of the baseball field; and the distant 
yells of the gamesters came down the wind with a distracting 
and tormenting appeal. Nevertheless they hardened their 
hearts to the base uses of commerce and followed the lure 
of wealth. 

After making sure that they were not followed by spies 
they waded into a white surf of milkweed that reached as 
high as their lowly waists. From tuft to tuft they moved, 
rifling each of its white scalp. Now and then they paused to 
interpret some particularly savage roar from the, baseball 
field. The sun broiled down, baking freckles like tiny buck- 
wheat cakes on the brown griddles of their skins, but they 
toiled on save when some one passed by. Then they hid 
their loot and made a show of doing nothing. 

After an hour or so of labor they compared crops. They 
discovered that a long, long while of plucking could be com- 
pressed into hardly more than a little freckled fistful of pulp. 
So tiny a wad after so weary a while! It was disheartening— 
especially as the baseball game was evidently proving very 
dramatic. At this rate they would be forever making the 
first bale ready. And it would probably take a stack of bales 
a mile high to make a million dollars’ worth. 
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Then they began to wonder where 
they would find a place to ‘store the 
bales when they had them baled. Be- 
sides it would take a lot of twine to 
hold them together. And to boys of 
that size a lot of twine is an almost 
un-understandable luxury. Enough 
twine fora top string or a fishing line was 
hard toget. Howand where, then, were 
they to acquire enough to hold together 
a million dollars’ worth of milkweed? 
(Somebody had evidently knocked a 
home run in the offing.) 

Next there rose a query as to the mer- 
chant on whom they were to dump this 
disguised merchandise. The dry goods 
store man always bought his things 
ready made. The hardware man 
couldn’t use it. The grocer, the drug- 
gist, the candy man, the soda-water 
merchant—they could hardly be hood- 
winked into buying a bale of milkweed. 
The boys wondered where on earth the 
cotton sellers sold their cotton. 

An awful silence had fallen upon the x 
baseball field. That could only mean Ns 
that the Knock-’em-Outs were winning : 
the game, for most of the noise on this 
side of town would be raised by the native Put-’em-Outs. 

If anybody but themselves had deserted the team on so 
great an occasion they would have called it a dirty trick. 
If the Put-’em-Outs lost the game because of that fat 
five-year-old baby, or ‘‘Old Butterfingers,” two milkweed 
merchants would find it hard to regain their places in society. 
They would be blamed for the disaster and every fellow’s 
hand would be against them. Perhaps if they hurried they 
could get to the field in time to save the day. That would 
restore them to favor with a rush. 

A sea of milkweed waved in the wind, its wealth neglected 
save by the bumblebees and grasshoppers. The markets of 
the world hummed on in blissful ignorance of the great 
invasion that might have been. Two small boys went legging 
it over the hills to the rescue of a beleaguered baseball team. 
It isnot good deeds alone that go uncommitted because other 
appeals have distracted those who dreamed, but dared not do. 


JI: KIDNAPERS 


HITE, white, everything winter white and cold; a 

crowd of small boys-out in the small-town streets 
carousing in a carnival air, with snowflakes raining like 
confetti—only nobody in that town would have known what 
‘confetti’? meant. 

The streets were so full of drifting, swirling children that 
it seemed to be snowing boys—boys of every make with 
sleds of every family; boys pelting with snowballs every- 
thing except what they aimed at; boys bunting old gentle- 
men off their feet on to other parts of their anatomies; boys 
grazing the ankles of indignant old ladies; boys just escap- 
ing the hoofs of rearing horses; boys dangled just out of 
danger on the wires that hang from the fingers of the Boy 
Providence. 

Among the storm of boys was one especially little boy, 
his head a mere bundle of mufflers hiding all but a sniffly 
snub nose, which he was forever dabbing with a snow-sopped 
mitten. He flittered hither and yon, shivering ambiguously 
with chills and rapture, kicking his brass-toed shoes against 
each other to keep the wooden feet alive and as well to imply 
a dance. Close after him followed his sled, like a shy poodle, 
slipping up on his heels, bumping along bashfully and getting 
between people’s legs, in a manner both embarrassed and 
embarrassing. 

Now and then the Little Fellow stooped and seized the 
sledlet, ran awkwardly and plounced down on his round 


little belly for a short slide, ending usually in a tree box or ° 


somebody’s shins, for all the scraping of his feet. 

It was growing darker and the snow was glistening like 
glass dust on a Christmas card. But the nip of the air and 
the thrill of life were such an infatuation that they over- 
powered even the sense that supper was waiting. The 
stomach clock had struck the sacred hour of hot biscuits and 
apple butter and things, but still he lingered for one more 
slide, one more wild raid on a passing sleigh, one more daring 
escapade, with the singing lash-of a whip threatening his 
ears when some tattletale on the sidewalk yelled: ‘‘ Whip 
behind! Whip behind!”’ 

At about the third foray after the very last he saw a sleigh 
gliding leisurely like a swan. It was a shining cutter drawn 
by a magnificent team so dark in the deepening gloom that 
they might have been cut out of the night itself. At the 
back of the sleigh the runners offered a tempting foothold. 

The driver was a stranger to the boy, who pretended, with 
all the elaborate innocence of juvenile wile, not to notice the 
sleigh on which he was planning to steal a last, last ride. 
The man in the sleigh had a very red face, and he looked at 
the boy and grinned and 
sang out: ‘‘ Hop on, Jimmie; 
hop on, Jim-hic-mie!” 

The boy’s name was not 
Jimmie, but boys and 
waiters and trunks grow 
used tochange of labels. He 
was too young to say or 
think ‘‘' Thank you”’; he just 
hopped aboard and stood 
on the end of one of the 
runners of the sleigh, his 
own sled in tow like a skiff 
after a yacht. 

The moment the boy was 
captured the exceedingly 
genial stranger cracked the 
whip over the prancing 
steeds and they leaped for- 
ward like tigers. The jolt 
almost unshipped the stow- 
away, but he managed to 
cling, while the sleigh went 
furiously along and the little 
sled bounced behind with 
timbers shivering. 

It was just terrifying 
enough to be glorious, going 
so fast and feeling the snow 
purr along beneath the soles 
of his feet, and passing 
everything else in town. 
Down the streets into the 
square, and right through 
the tangled mazes of its 
traffic, the strange sleigh 
swooped. It did not stop 
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in the square as the boy expected, but sped on, the driver 
laughing and singing now and then with strange breaks in 
his voice. And:his-whip had the hiccups, too. 

The other side of the square was the Other Side of Town 
to the Little:Fellow, and not very well known. He began to 
feel that he had had enough of a ride. He was getting far 
from home, and the hot biscuits would be growing cold. He 
would have liked to step off and trot back. But the sleigh 
was going so swiftly that to step off would mean an ugly 
tumble. 

He called to his host: ‘‘Guess I'll get off here!’’ 

But the stranger paid no heed. The boy tried to reach 
him, but his arm.was too short.. He shouted: ‘‘ Hey, mister, 
lemme off!. Lemme off, dog on it!’’ 

The whip snapped. The sleigh leaped. The ground slipped 
by. The boy wished that the stranger had not been so 
obliging. He wondered why he had been so cordial. Sud- 
denly the whole thing looked suspicious. They had reached 
the other side of the Other Side of Town. It was far and 
foreign and fearsome. Next would come the country road. 
No more street lamps—but lonely rail fences, black gulfs of 
forest. And beyond—what? . 

Abruptly he remembered that children had been kidnaped. 
He had heard his parents speak of Charlie Ross, the famous 
boy who had been lured away from home with candy. He 
had never been found, though his father had beggared him- 
self hunting for him, and the detectives had ransacked the 
country for years. In those days boys’ mothers warned boys 
not to speak to strangers, especially the strangers who offered 
candy. 

And now he himself had been decoyed from home by the 
offer of a sleighride! He was being carried out into the 
wilderness—where? To what? Fairy tales of child-eating 
ogres, with their bloodthirsty ‘‘Fe, fi, fo, fum,’’ became 
entirely real and shuttled through his mind as the dark 
roadside shot past his fright-widened eyes. 

He began to cry, to shriek at the stranger; but the answer 
was a wild laugh or a snatch of hiccuppy song and a whip 
that put the horses to it more furiously than ever. 

A great terror seized the child—a terror of the dark 
unknown, the pitiful fate of a helpless boy in pitiless hands. 
He thought of his mother. She was probably calling for him, 
angrily at first, then anxiously. His father was probably 
throwing on his overcoat and hat to start out after him. 
He would be threatening to whip him when he 
caught him. How he would regret his anger 
after it had given place to dismay and terror! 
How he and his mother would miss their little 
boy! They would both cry for him. 

The road flew by ata sickening speed. Todrop 
off meant to be rolled and battered and torn. 
Perhaps he would be found dead at the roadside. 
How his mother would cry! 

It was terrible to drop off and give his body 
to be clubbed. But it grew more and more 
terrible to go on into the unknown. Better 
trust himself to the hard ground than to the 
mercy of a kidnaper of little children. 


He, noted that his sled was following as if “fe GirlNextDoor” 


frightened, bouncing and weaving on its way. 

He dropped the cord. The sled sliddered and scuttered, 
and then dashed sidewise and brought up against a tree, 
splintering one runner. 

He looked down at his feet. They were aching from the 
rubble and ruts in the hard ground. The sight of the 
backward-reeling road made him dizzy. He dared not let 
go. He looked up. The sleigh was entering a gully leading 
down into a pitch-dark 
woods. He dared not cling. 
With a gulp of terror he 
stepped off. The hard 
ground caught him, flung 
him, tossed him, tore his 
clothes and his skin, spun 
him around like’a coin on a 
plate. He found himself on 
hands and knees, with a 
battered forehead. He heard 
sleighbells dwindling mer- 
rily, and a whip cracking 
like a vanishing demon’s 
laughter. The kidnaper had 
not heeded the loss of his 
prey. But he might turn 
back at any moment. This 
thought gave the boy 
strength to clamber to his 
feet and hobble slowly back 
along the road that had been 
paid out so fleetly. 

He found his sled waiting 
for him. He took the cord 
over his arm and limped 
homeward with his limping 
sled—veterans in misery. 
It was a long, long, long pil- 
grimage, back through the 
Other Side of Town, where 
so many enemies lurked; 
back through the town 
: square, where many of the 
ME shops were already closing; 
back into his own side of 

town, and up his own street. 
(Page 9) 





As the far-traveled, many-adventured Ulysses found 
Ithaca at last, so this little wanderer found the safe harbor of 
home. But Ulysses never knew the bliss of biscuits especially 
warmed over, and a second helping of apple butter from a 
mother who had begun to worry and was too glad of her 
prodigal’s return even to scold him. 


IV: THE WANDERLUST 


HE RAN out of the yard and down the road, following the 
carriage as fast as his chubby legs could toddle him, and 
he kept crying: ‘‘Take me with you, Papa! Papa, don’t 
leave me!” ‘ 

He stumbled and slid along the dust, tore his stockings at 
the knee and filled one fat palm with gravel; but he got up 
and ran on, crying: ‘‘Take me with you, Papa! Papa, don’t 
leave me!”’ 

He was too blind with tears to see the hand his father 
waved, too full of his own appeal to hear the vanishing com- 
mand to go back. It was late twilight and night was coming 
on, but he was less afraid of the dark than of being left behind. 

He had begged his father to take him to St. Louis with him. 
The lawyer had explained how impossible it was; the 
journey was long, and it was bad for very little boys to 
travel in the cars at night. . But a passion to see a great city 
was aflame in the child. The idea of a night in a sleeping-car 
was next to the glory of a voyage on a pirate ship. The 
Little Fellow argued with his father with childish logic and 
unwearying persistence. He pleaded with the passion of a 
counsel for the defense. His judge was not one of those 
theoretical fathers we read of so much and see so seldom. 
He was one of the 
average run of Amer- 
ican fathers, masterly 
and fearless in his busi- 
ness, but at home ruled 
alternately by his wife 
and his children. 

When they baited 
him he always bristled, 
“‘T have said ‘ No’ once, 
and that is enough.” 

But they all knew 
from experience that 
this was but the mo- 
mentary bluster of a 
meek old family serv- 
ant. 

Next he would trot 
out that monstrous 
fallacy which parents 
have been saying ever 
since parents were 
invented: ‘‘When I 
was a child children 
obeyed their fathers.” 
They say it so often 
that they almost come 
to believe it; they 
almost forget how 
earnestly and futilely ‘After the Manner 
their own parents of David'With Goliath” 
used it; they almost 
imagine that it convinces their own children. 

These and all other parental arguments had 
been brought forward by the father of the 
Little Fellow. But they did not persuade him. The yearning 
to see a city was upon him like a fever thirst. He trained 
all his artillery of prayers and tears on his father, but this 
time the ‘‘No” meant no, for circumstances denied the 
father the privilege of surrender. The child, however, would 
not be dissuaded. He fought, nagged, harried, stormed, wept. 
When it came traintime he got himself ready 
for the journey. He listened for the carriage 
and waylaid his father at the door. He had to 
be torn loose from the farewell embrace. He 
wrestled for the suitcase, he ran out to the curb, 
and was almost caught in one of the wheels 
when the carriage moved horribly away. 

Now he still followed, panting and crying, till 
the dusk and the dust swallowed the carriage 
and ended his hopes. The mirage of the great 
city was blotted and he was doomed again to the 
small, small town. He sank ona horse block, his 
gasps turned to sobs. His tragedy was huge 
upon him. 

His mother found him there, but he brushed 
away her soothing hands. What does a defeated 
General of six years want with woman folks? They are all 
very well for children, but when one has reached the advanced 
age of threescore and ten months the patronage of mothers 
is an indignity. 

Then the fatigue of tears softened His Majesty, until at 
length he suffered himself to be led home. The sight of the 
old familiar yard and porch, in place of the splendors of the 
city, brought his grief about his soul again, and he consented 
to pe cuddled—more for his mother’s sake than his own; 
though it was not altogether uncomfortable in the rocking- 
chair with his brine-stained cheek on her breast, and the 
rocking-chair rocking — rocking — drowsily — drowsi 
He was not sure whether he was dreaming it, or whether his 
mother was really crooning that old lullaby of his far-off 
babyhood, ‘‘ The Moon Behind the Trees.” 

It was soothing to remember across the long gulf of two 
years or so, when he was a mere child of three or four and 
endured to be rocked to sleep. The old spell was smoothing 
away his anguish, and consoling him for the lost wonder 
voyage. 

And then came the whistle of the far-off train, distant and 
eerie. The Little Fellow sat up and listened. His anguish 
renewed itself, and his mother’s arts must begin all over 
again before the hot head could be solaced once more upon 
her breast. The Little Fellow did not dream of the ache in 
the young mother’s heart as she realized the birth of that 
fierce passion for great cities which lures children from old 
rocking-chairs to new vanities. 

Never since that date has the Little Fellow of Then 
heard a locomotive whistle in the far-away without an 
opening of that old wound. Always in a darkling flash he 
sees the small town street, in a double dusk of trees and 
twilight, and a little boy running and crying: ‘‘ Don’t leave 
me! Take me with you!” 











V: CHIVALRY 


| ie HIS blissful dreams he was fast asleep in the “fast 
asleeping car” scudding toward St. Louis. Then he heard 
the breakfast bell. He leaped out of his berth and landed— 
in his own room! In the same old room! In the same old 
house!! In the same old town!!! And he wanted to die then 
and there. 

CONCLUDED ON PAGE 37 



































































































































My Life With a Pat of Butter 


The Story of What One Woman Did for Her Family, Told by the Woman Herself 


CE when my younger sister Martha was a girl 
she called me into the dairy and pointed with pride 


‘to the neat rows of little butter pats she had just 
made, with the even prints of clover blooms on the top 
of each. -“‘I’m going to own a farm myself some day,” 
she declared, smiling. 

“Yes; but listen to this,’’ I impatiently answered, 
whipping a sthall volume of Emerson out of my poeket, 
a sure-enough pocket in those days more than fifty years 
ago, for it,.was a capacious affair hanging inside the 
skirt with an opening in one of the seams. Quickly I 
turned the leaves and read: ‘‘‘ You may own this plot of 
ground, and I that, but the horizon belongs to him who 
can interpret it.’ That,” I added, closing the book and 
slipping it back into the big pocket, “‘is my heart’s 
desire—breadth of scope bounded only by the horizon.”’ 

I relate this incident because it is characteristic. 
Martha loved the pat of butter, but I lovéd the horizon. 
I do to this day; my eyes are ever focused upon the 
vast achievements possible to human endeavor; little 
homespun details I fain would:sweep aside; I would 
consider things only in theirentirety. Yet the time came 
when of necessity the pat of butter circumscribed my 
horizon, and you shall learn how I interpreted it. 


I AM the oldest daughter of a farmer. When my father 
married he went to the Middle West. The big, old 
house he and his bride occupied was sumptuously fur- 
nished for those days; we did not have to refurnish 
with mahogany and rosewood; we never had anything 
else. So, too, we were always surrounded by books, and 
the love of them was ingrained. We all went to college, 
and the highest classical honors, which on graduation I 
carried away, were subsequently won by my sisters. 
Among my brothers one started the first High School in 
the largest city near us, another became attorney-general 
of the State and still another was a judge. My sister 
Martha, who loved the country, likewise realized her 
ambition. She married a farmer and moved to the wilds 
of Iowa; and they were the ‘“‘wilds”’ in those days. 

We were all grown men and women when my father’s 
death was shortly followed by that of my mother. After 
the settlement of the estate I found that I had only a 
few thousand dollars of my own. So as the years went 
by I studied and taught. All the while a dominant 
desire to go East and live amid the things and the 
people I held most dear was gathering strength and 
intensity. I longed to revel in the society of congenial 
people and to travel. After all I was only a little past 
thirty and a girl at heart. Perchance also my Prince 
Charming would comeacross my pathin such a delightful 
environment. I was proficient, not only in Greek and Latin, 
but also in Hebrew; | worked hard to master and learn, and 
every fiber of my being was absorbed in furthering my 
ambition. At last the culmination of my effortscame. Iwas 
offered the chair of ancient languages in one of the largest 
of the Eastern colleges. 

I had always had a slumbering passion for the elegancies 
of dress. This I had resolutely crushed that I might use the 
money in prosecuting my studies. But now I felt that I 
must be correctly arrayed. So I invested in a brocaded silk 
at three dollars and a half a yard—the stiff brocade of forty 
years ago. It would stand alone, a fact which in those days 
bespoke extreme elegance, and it was finished at the throat 
with point lace. I also bought a black velvet hat adorned 
with a long plume of glossy richness, and I deliberated on the 
purchase of a sealskin coat, but refrained, contenting myself 
with a fur for my neck. 


| pees equipped ina style indicated by these investments 
I entered upon the college life. It was not only a satisfac- 
tion but it was also a gratification from every point of view. 
I enjoyed coming in contact with such diversified types of 
girls—girls from all over the United States, representing 
every style of home and living. The lectures, the concerts, the 
occasional meetings with distinguished people, the little jaunts 
to New York for grand opera—all ‘“‘ was manna to my hungry 
soul and to my spirit rest.”” Then, too, I was ambitious, and I 
felt not only that I had the ability to become distinguished, 
but also that now for the first time I had the opportunity 
to prove it. 

It was the custom of the faculty to give a special reception 
in the autumn tothe trustees and their families, to the parents 
of students and to others personally interested in the college, 
and I was among those detailed to receive that evening in the 
drawing-room. I wore my brocaded silk and made a pleas- 
ing appearance, for I was tall, erect, and held myself well, 
my chestnut-brown hair was abundant and becomingly done 
up, and my face, voice and manners were attractive. I 
received no little attention, which pleased me greatly. 

A few of us congenial souls, men and women, drifted 
together, expressing the same desires about a trip abroad, 
and we began to discuss delightful plans for the next sum- 
mer’s sojourn in Europe. 

Into the midst of this conversation a telegram was brought, 
addressed to me. There was a polite, sympathetic quiet in 
the little group as I excused myself, opened it, and read: 


Martha is dying. Come at once. 


I confess it with shame, yet it is the solemn truth, that my 
first thought was, ‘‘And leave all this!”” I loved Martha 
deeply, sincerely. But in that instant a prophetic flash of 
thought came, “I am leaving this forever!” The lights 
darkened, the people and objects became dim and indistinct, 
the hum of voices sank into a low and distant murmur. I 
had fainted. 

When I regained consciousness I was in my room. My 
friends were solicitous and kind: “I had been so shocked 
by the news!’”’ Not one word of my real feelings did I 
voice; but I say in self-justification that rot for one instant, 
from the first time my eyes read the message, did I have any 
other thought than that I should go, and go at once. My 
preparations were hurried. My place was temporarily filled, 
filled so quickly and easily that my crushed heart fairly 
shrank within me.. And so I started. 

lowa was then a number of days away, and when I entered 
that farmhouse it was as if it were in another land among 
another people. It was veritably another I, for I was not the 
same woman | had been; an indescribable something had 
died within me when I walked into that hushed, solemn 
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house of sorrow. Martha had passed beyond any human 
aid or comfort; the funeral had been the day before. 

But there was no time nor place for grief, because her 
husband had contracted pneumonia and was even then fight- 
ing desperately for life. Despite every effort he died the 
following week. The funeral was on Sunday morning, and 
the memory of that Sunday in its blackness of darkness over- 
whelms me now, even as it didthen. I yearned forthe horizon 
then, even as I do now. 

There were seven children, the oldest eleven, the youngest 
three months. The weather was severely cold. I did not 
attend the burial. I sat in the kitchen, with the baby in my 
arms. It was not the day of furnace-heated houses, at least 
not farmhouses. The dining-room with its stove had been 
turned for the time being into a bedroom; the kitchen was 
the only other room that was always warm. It was late in 
the afternoon when the brother of Martha’s husband; Mr. 
Brown, came in from feeding the stock. His trousers were 
tucked in his boots. He untied the earflaps from under his 
chin, took off his cap, and retied the strings on top of the 
cap; he did this deliberately and thoughtfully. 

“Well,” I remarked rather than asked. 

Then, as he rested first on one foot and then on the other, 
he explained that he owncd half the farm; that his brother, 
my sister’s husband, and he had always farmed on shares 
and made a good thing of it too. It wasn’t so bad a life, if 
you liked an abundance of all things, independence and 
““a calm, quiet time.”’ 

Alas! This was little Martha’s pat of butter. 

He went on to explain further that if the half that belonged 
to the children were sold the income would not support and 
rear them; they had no kin able or willing to take them, all 
being married and having large families of their own, except 
us two; they would have to be placed in some home; they 
were his brother’s and my sister’s. The upshot of it all was 
that, if we married, it could all be easily arranged. With that 
he bowed and left the room. 


SAT there and stared into the future that confronted me. 

The bleak, dreary, desolate wilderness of an Iowa farm! 
Seven children! A husband with many personal qualities 
that I should have to ignore! There was no glimpse of the 
horizon visible, neither without because of the snow that fell 
thick and fast, nor within because of the storm that raged 
in my breast. There were many striving, struggling and 
competent for the chair of ancient languages; there was only 
one for the seven little children clamoring for care! So my 
choice was made. Of necessity my horizon had become 
circumscribed by a pat of butter. 

I did not see Mr. Brown again until evening, when he came 
in to help me put the children to bed. This he did with a 
deftness and gentleness that many a cultured woman might 
have envied. When the last ‘‘Now I lay me” had been 
heard I smiled and whispered: “I think it best, all things 
considered, that we be married at once.” 

He took my hand and in an almost courtly manner 
answered: ‘“‘My dear madam, I promise you that as far as 
lies in my power you will never regret it.”’ 

And I never did! 

It would seem that now at first glance all of my years of 
study had been wasted, that I was not going to live the life 
for which they were a preparation. But let me show you the 
way it all turned out. 

Mr. Brown lived only a few years. I continued to run the 
farm. I employed a man and his wife, who lived with me. It 
was no small hardship to have the constant companionship of 
an ignorant, although good-natured woman; if she could only 
have been stored away or have evaporated in the evening 
after the children were asleep, so that I could have had a 
little time to myself, it would not have been quite so hard. 
But on a farm one does not have servants, but “help.” 

(Page 10) 


Meanwhile my ambition had to have an outlet; it flut- 
tered about fora time and finally settled on the seven 
children. I determined that they should have every 
advantage in life that a classical education could bestow. 
The first step was to raise money. By dint of incessant 
toil I made myself a successful farmer. I turned every 
bit of my brain power and energy to the scientific study 
of farming, to accomplish my purpose. I also improved 
our surroundings. I planted flowering shrubs on the 
lawn and shade trees in front of the house, so, as the 
years went by, the place acquired a charm and indi- 
viduality of its own. I built a windmill so that I could 
have water in the house and hot water through the 
kitchen range, a windbreak of trees for protection, an 
icehouse, large barns for the grain and produce, and 
commodious stables for the horses and cattle. Ieven 
shipped hogs—yes, hogs!—to Chicago by the carload, 
when I longed to mount Pegasus and ride Heavenward 
to the hills of fame. Of course I did not do all this ina 
day. But I did it. 

My housekeeper once said: ‘‘ Mis’ Brown, you sure 
air the most up-an’-doin’ person I ever sot eyes on.” 

Ah, yes! but it was equally true that I was often so 
weary with the “‘up-an’-doin’” that I could scarcely be- 
lieve there wasany more “up” left in me. But there was. 


iG ding children learned well in school. With my drill- 
ing at home the foundation of their education was 
sound. But these passing years were not all study and 
toil. I bought a second-hand, square piano; it was quite 
mellow and sweet, and many a gay old tune we brought 
from its yellow old keys. We gave candy pulls and 
simple parties, when apples, walnuts and cider—which 
I kept in barrels in the cellar—popcorn, coffee and cake 
were the refreshments. 

I started a literary society among the grown folks, 
which met in the evenings, mostly at my house because 
of the piano, and also because, as I never spared fuel, 
the rooms were always warm. We had papers, music, 
a song or two, then practical talk about some new theory 
in farm management. The bed in my downstairs bed- 
room would often be filled with sleeping children, who 
were too little for their parents to leave at home. 
Usually coffee and cake were served. I also started a 
circulating library. The most of the books were my 
own private property and they gave me a great deal of 
pleasure. 

In the summer I helped a number of boys and girls to 
skip a grade in school, assistance which they repaid by 
picking fruit. I prepared three neighboring girls for 
teaching, and they in return helped me with my sewing. 
It was one of my greatest crosses and grieved me inexpressibly 
that I had nothing or so little to give. Then, too, it seemed 
so ungracious, so cold, to say: ‘‘ Yes, I can teach you, but you 
will have to help me find thé time.’”’ But in simple explana- 
tion I can only say that seven children and a farm to manage 
are ample occupation for any one woman. 

I did not go abroad. When the weather was clear, the 
roads good, the children all well, the horses not too tired and 
not too much waiting for them on the morrow, I did drive 
five miles to church. 

One by one the children grew tomanhood and womanhood. 
I sent them one by one to college and to the university. I 
had saved against this day. They were nicely fitted out with 


- suitable but not extravagant clothes. It was a great relief 


and gratification to me to see that the friends they made by 
themselves were of their own kind. I always had them bring 
these young people home for the holidays that I might 
secretly inspect and oversee. Jolly times those holidays were. 
There were skating parties on the pond, with great fire 
baskets of blazing logs placed on tripods to help the moon 
along. In the evenings back would go the furniture against 
the walls and the old piano would gayly jingle out a waltz. 
I was always pressed into the Virginia Reel at the last, and 
the old farmhouse rang with the merry peals of laughter 
from cellar to roof. 


So THE fame of our hospitality went abroad in the land. 
I never allowed the children to apologize for the house or 
the furniture, or for me, even if I was only a plain country 
woman. I had done my best. We stood on our own merits. 
We were what we were. If our guests found pleasure in being 
with us we were delighted. I simply instilled the self-respect 
that independence alone engenders. 

So I toiled to keep the pot boiling. It had to boil briskly 
and with a sputter to do all that I expected of it. One by 
one the children, grown to be young men and women, left the 
old hearthstone for hearthstones of their own. Weddings and 
trousseaux, belles and beaux, engaged much time, money 
and careful thought. One girl married an English rector, 
another a successful civil engineer, another a banker, only 
one a farmer. The boys also did well, and I believe that out 
of the brood one or two may reach real distinction. 

My married life was short, but not unhappy. My husband 
was a big man in his ideas and feelings. His outlook was 
broad; he was a deep thinker, and “depth of mind always 
begins with depth of heart.’’ Then, if I had at first been 
averse to marrying him, it sometimes occurred to me that 
perhaps he had not wanted so much to marry me and raise 
those seven children! I do not know; we were both always 
cheerful. Indeed I could not have afforded to indulge in the 
blues. If I had done so I should have sunk to such measure- 
less depths of despondency that I doubt if I should ever have 
had the strength to rally. 

My husband never paid me acompliment. But oneSunday 
as we were coming out of church, and I had dropped behind, 
a woman remarked of me to him: ‘‘Mis’ Brown never cries 
at a funeral, nor church, nor nothin’; she seems so cold.” 

He did not see that I was just back of them. I saw the 
light in his eyes, as he answered with the quaint, native 
courtliness peculiar to him: ‘‘ You are mistaken. She is not 
cold. She is warm-hearted, tender and true.”’ 

I was much touched. I turned away that no one might see 
the tears that welled up in my eyes for the first and only time. 

One other time he said: “ You are always giving, giving of 
yourself. What do you get out of it? What is it all to you? 

Truly sometimes I did not know. I just stayed at home 
with my pat of butter and wore calico dresses, while I sent all 
the young folks out toreach thehorizon. Ihad neverspoken 
of my life in college nor of what it meant to me. I could not; 
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“The Time of His Life” 


The Story of a Brother’s Pretty Sister and His Friend 


By Grace S. Richmond 


AUTHOR OF THE “JULIET” STORIES, “‘THE COUNTRY DOCTOR,” ETC. 


ILLUSTRATIONS ‘BY WILL FOSTER 


Part Three 


OROTHY eagerly examined the photo- 
graphs which had fallen out of Kirke 
Waldron’s letter. They had been taken 
all about his camp in Colombia and the 
surrounding country, picturing the prog- 
ress that had been made in the develop- 
ment of the mines. In one or two of the 
pictures, showing groups of native work- 
men, she made out Waldron’s figure, 
| = usually presenting him engaged in conver- 
sation, his back turned to the lens. But one picture had 
been taken in front of his own shack with its palm-leaf 
thatching. He was standing by the door, leaning against the 
lintel, dressed in his working clothes, pipe in hand, looking 
straightforwardly out of the picture at her and smiling a 
little. The figure was that of a strong, well-built outdoors 
man, the face full of character and purpose, lighted by 
humor. The steady eyes seemed very intent upon her, and 
it was a little difficult for her to remind herself that it was 
undoubtedly his fellow engineer and friend, Hackett,at whom 
he was gazing with so much friendliness of aspect rather than 
at her far-away self. 

The letter, however, toward its close set her right upon this 
point. He had told her of his decision to stay and see the full 
development of the mine through, in spite of the wrench it 
cost him to think of remaining a year without a break. Then, 
going on to describe the taking of the photograph, he had 
written: 

‘‘The Company is very glad to get as much as we can 
send it of actual illustration of our labors, so we make it a 
point to snap these scenes from time totime. There is one 
picture, however, which was not taken for the Company. 
Hackett asked me to hold the lens on him fora shot tosend 
to somebody up North there, so he went inside and fresh- 
ened up a bit and came out grinning. I grinned back as I 
took the picture, and said I was glad to see him so cheerful. 
He replied that the smile was not for me—that though he 
had apparently looked at me he had really been looking 
through me at a person about as different from myself as I 
could well imagine. 

‘It’s a poor rule that doesn’t work both ways, so I then 
took my place by the door of our palatial residence, and 
gazed—apparently—at Hackett’s Indian-red visage. I 
found it entirely possible to forget, as he had done, the chap 
before me, and see instead —well—look at the picture! And 
please don’t let those lashes drop too soon. WhenI imagine 
them they always do!”’ 














T WAS thus that the correspondence went on. Dorothy 

never replied directly to such paragraphs as these, but she 
did send him, a few weeks after thearrival of the Colombian 
photographs, a little snapshot of herself taken in winter cos- 
tume as she was coming down the steps of her home. It was 
an exquisite bit of portraiture, even though of small propor- 
tions, and it called forth the most 
daring response he had yet made: 

“IT know you wouldn’t want it 
pinned up in the shack, and it’s much 
too valuable to risk leaving it among 
my other possessions there. So I 
carry it about in an old leather letter 
case in my pocket. I hope you don’t 
mind. I'm a little afraid of wearing 
it out, so I’ve constructed a sort of 
frame for it, out of a heavy linen 
envelope, which will bear handling 
better than the little picture. “ 
You are looking straight out at me— 
at me? I wish I knew it! Won’t 
you tell me—Dorothy? You can 
trust me—can’t you? Thereare some 
things which can’t be said at long 
distance; they must wait. I get to 
feeling like a storage battery some- 
times—overcharged! Meanwhile trust 
me—Dorothy!”’ 

But she would send him only this: 

“Of course I was looking at you. 
Why not? It’s only courtesy to recog- 
nize the salutation of a gentleman 
disguised in working clothes, standing 
in the door of a queer-looking South 
American residence. Besides—he 
looks rather well, I think!’’ 


NE April evening Mr. Julius 
Broughton, sitting comfortably in 

his room in a certain well-known 
building at a well-known university, 
was summoned to the telephone. 
Bringing his feet to the floor with a 
hump, flinging aside his book and 
ufing away at his pipe, he lounged 
inwillingly tothe telephone box. The 
ollowing brief conversation ensued, 
causing a sudden and distinct change 
nthe appearance of the young man. 

“Broughton,” he acknowledged the 
call. 

“Broughton? This is Waldron— 
Kirke Waldron.” 

“Who?” 

“Waldron; up from Colombia, 
South America. Forgotten me?” 

“What! Forgotten you! I say— 
when did youcome? Whereare you? 
Will you ° 

The distant voice cut in sharply. 
‘Hold on. I’ve just about one minute 





to spend talking. Can you come downtown to the Warring- 
ton Street Station? If you'll be there at ten, sharp, under 
the south-side clock, I can see you for ten minutes before 
I leave for the train. I want to see you very much. Explain 
everything then.”’ 

“Of course I’ll come; delighted! Be right down. But 
aren’t you going to in 

“T’ll explain later,’’ said Waldron’s decisive voice again. 
‘Sorry to ring off now. Good-by.” 

“Well, great George Washington!’’ murmured Julius to 
himself as he replaced the receiver on the hook and reinserted 
his pipe in his mouth, to emit immediately thereafter a 
mighty puff of smoke. ‘I knew the fellow was a hustler, but 
I should suppose that when he comes up from South America 
to telephone he might spend sixty or seventy seconds at it. 
Must bea sudden move; no hint of it in his last letter.” 

He consulted his watch. He would have to emulate 
Waldron’s haste if he reached the Warrington Street Station 
by ten o'clock. He made a number of rapid moves, resulting 
in his catching a through car which bore him downtown at 
express speed and landed him in the big station at a minute 
before ten. Hurrying through the crowd he came suddenly 
face to face with the man he sought. 





ANNED to a seasoned brown, and looking as vigorous 
as a lusty pine tree, Waldron shook hands warmly. 

But before Julius had more than begun his expressions of 
pleasure at seeing his friend again so unexpectedly Waldron 
turned and indicated a young man’s figure in a wheel- 
chair. ‘‘That’s my friend and associate engineer, Hackett, 
over there. He’s had a very bad illness and I’m taking 
him home. We’ll go over and speak to him in a minute. 
Meanwhile I shall have to talk fast. First—is your sister 
Dorothy well?’’ The direct gaze had in it no apology for 
speaking thus abruptly. 

“Fine,” Julius assured him. ‘Haven’t you heard from 
her lately ?”’ 

“Not since I sailed—naturally—nor for a fortnight before 
that. Icame away very unexpectedly, sooner than I should 
have done but for Hackett, who needed to get home. But 
the trip combines that errand with a lot of business—seeing 
the Company directors, consulting with the firm, looking up 
machinery and getting it shipped back with me on the next 
boat. I haven’t an hour to spare anywhere but on this flying 
trip to Hackett’s home, which will take twenty-four hours, 
and I shall have to work night and day. And—I want to see 
your sister.”’ 

Again the direct look, accompanied this time by a smile 
which was like a sudden flash of sunshine, as Julius well 
remembered. Waldron did not smile too often, but when 
he did smile—well, one wanted to do what he asked. 

“Does she know?”’ Julius demanded. 

“Nota word; there was no way to let her know except to 
cable, and I—have no right to send her cable orders—or 





“*I Cartied the Image of You All Through My Boyhood and Into Manhood’” 
(Page 11) 







“He Turned Out to 
be the President, 
of the Road” 


requests. Broughton, as I figure it out, I have just one 
chance to see her, and that only with your coéperation—and 
hers. I don’t believe I need explain to you that it seems to 
me I must see her; going back without it is unthinkable. 


‘I don’t know when I may be North again. Yet I can’t 


neglect Hackett or my duty tothe Company.” 

‘“Then—how the dickens ye 

‘*T shall be coming back on the train that reaches this sta- 
tion at two o’clock, Saturday morning. It will go through 
your home city at midnight. Would it be possible for you 
and Miss Dorothy to take that train when it leaves. Boston 
Friday night, and so give me the time between there and 
your station?” 





ULIUS BROUGHTON, born plotter and situation maker 

as he was, rose to the occasion gallantly. It tickled 
him immensely, the whole idea. He spent five seconds in 
consideration, his eye fixed on the lapel of Waldron’s coat; 
then he spoke: 

“‘Leave it to me. I'll have to figure it out how to get 
around Dot. You mustn’t think she’s going to jump at the 
chance of going to meet a man instead of having him come 
to meet her. She’s used to having the men do the traveling, 
you know, while she stays at home and forgets they’re 
coming.”’ 

“‘T know. And you know—and I think she knows also— 
that only necessity would make me venture to ask such a 
favor.” 

**T may have to scheme a bit 

“*No, please don’t. I prefer not to spend the time between 
stations explaining the scheming and apologizing for it. Put 
it to her frankly, letting her understand the situation A 

Julius shook his head. ‘‘She’s not 
used toit. She’ll find it hard to under- 
stand why you couldn’t stop off and 
get out to our place, if only for an 
hour.” 

“Then show her this.”’ 

Waldron took from his breast pocket 
a card, on which, in very small, close 
writing and figures, was a_ concise 
schedule of his engagements for the 
coming five days, and, as he had said, 
nights. 

Julius scanned it, and whistled softly 
a bar from a popular song, ‘‘ Now Do 
You See?” “‘ Do eating and sleeping 
happen to come in on this any where?” 
he queried gently. 

“Ontherun. It’s this trip up into 
New Hampshire that’s crowding 
things; otherwise I might have man- 
aged it very well.’’ 

““Couldn’t anybody else have seen 
Mr.—Hackett home?” asked Julius. 

‘““No.’’ Waldron’s tone settled that 
and left no room for dispute. ‘‘There 
are some things that can’t be done, 
you know, and that’s one of them.” 
He glanced at the great clock over his 
head. ‘‘Come over and meet him.” 

Julius went. 


” 








LONG, thin figure, wrapped inan 
ulster, reached out a hand, anda 

determinedly cheerful voice said, with 
an evident effort not to show the 
severe fatigue the journey was costing 
the convalescent: ‘‘Think of me as 
Sackett or Jackett or something. I’m 
no Hackett; they’re a huskier lot.” 

‘*As you will be soon, of course,” 
Julius broke in confidently. 

‘Colombia air is pretty fine, but 
New Hampshire air is better—for old 
New Hampshire boys,” asserted 
Waldron. He nodded at a red-capped 
porter waiting near, and laid a hand 
on his friend’s shoulder. ‘This chap 
is going to be all right when he gets 
where a certain little mother can look 
after him. Mothersand blood poison- 
ing don’t assimilate a bit. And now 
we have to be off, for I want to get my 
patient settled in his berth before the 
train pulls out, and it’s going to be 
called in about thirty seconds.” 
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He'turned aside for a final word with Julius. ‘‘I’m not 
asking too much?” 

‘‘Do you think you are?”’ 

The two pairs of eyes searched each other. 

“‘T know Miss Dorothyis anorphan; I know, too, that you 
are her only brother. You understand that I mean to ask 
her to marry me, if | can havethe chance. I couldn’t do it— 
on paper. If you approve the match—and | think you do 
or you wouldn't have planned quite so cleverly last July fe 

‘*What?’’ 

“You brought about that meeting, you know,” said 
Waldron smiling, with such a penetrating look that Julius 
felt it go past all defenses. 

‘*How do you know I did?” 

‘‘By acertain peculiar twist to your left eyebrow when 
that train came in from the wrong direction. You forget 
that I went to school vith you. I have seen that twist 
before; it meant only one thing.”’ 

“Well, I’ll be—see here, it was after dark when that 
train a 

“‘The hotel hand had a lantern. You unwisely allowed 
its rays to strike your face.” 

Julius burst into a smothered laugh. 
good one!” 

‘I'm glad you think so—since I’m asking of you this 
thing you so dislike to do!”’ 

‘Tl don’t dislike it; I’m delighted to have the chance. I'll 
have her on that train if I have to blindfold her.” 

“‘Don’t do that. Show her the card.” 

The two shook hands with a strong grip of affection and 
understanding. Then Waldron, wheeling the chair himself, 
took his friend Hackett away as carefully as if he were con- 
voying a baby. Julius, after seeing the party through the 
gates, went back to his college rooms, his wits busy with the 
task which so took hold of his fancy. 








“Well, you’re a 


ULIUS would have enjoyed scheming involvedly, but 

Waldron had been too peremptory about that to allow of 
a particle of intrigue. So, before he slept, he sent his sister 
a special-delivery letter knowing she would receive it in the 
morning. It stated, after describing the situation to her 
(with a-few private and characteristic touches of his own), 
that he would call her up by telephone to receive her 
reply, and that he would go through the city on a certain 
afternoon train on which she was to join him. This plan 
would give the pair time for a leisurely dinner in Boston 
before meeting Waldron upon the ten o’clock train. 

When he had Dorothy on the wire next morning he was 
not surprised that her first words were these: 

‘‘Julius—is it surely Julius? Well—I don’t see how I 
can go!”’ 

“Why not? Got the mumps—or any other disfiguring 
complaint?”’ 

““Mercy, no! 
He—he certainly could 

“Did you read that schedule?” 

Julius’s voice had in it a commanding, no-compromise 
quality. He knew that this feminine evasiveness was proba- 
bly inevitable; they were made that way, these girls; but 
he did not intend to let the time limit of an expensive 
long-distance call be exceeded by mere nonsense. 

‘*Ve-es, but ——”’ 

‘‘Now listen. We've got three minutes to talk; we’ve 
used thirty seconds already saying nothing. I’m going to be 
on that train. I’m going to have that little trip with Kirke, 
and if you don’t have it, it will be pure foolishness; and 
you'll cry your eyes out afterward to think you didn’t. He 
can't get to you; if he could he’d do it; you must know him 
well enough for that if you’ve been hearing from him all 
these months. Now—will you be there?”’ 

“Julius! I'm afraid I ‘ 

“Will you be there?” 

‘““Why—don’t you think I—perhaps I ought to have 
Bud ——” 

“‘No, I don't. I’m all the chaperon you'll need for this 
affair. If you go and get another woman mixed up with it 
you'll lose half of your fun, for she’ll be sure to forget she’s 
the chaperon—you know Bud—and first you know you'll be 
chaperoning her. See? Will you be at the station? I’m 
going to hang up now in just fifteen seconds!” 

“Oh, Jule—wait!—I dg 

“All right! I'll telephone down for the seats. Good-by!” 


But—it can’t be that it is necessary! 


” 











E WAS onthe vestibuled platform of his car to meet her 

when his train passed the home city from whose suburbs 
she had come in. His eager eye fell delightedly on the trimly 
modish figure his sister presented; he would be proud to 
take her back into his car. He knew just how two or three 
sleepy fellows of his own age, in chairs near his own, would 
sit up when they saw him return with this radiant girl. Dot 
certainly knew how to get herself up, he reflected, as he had 
often done before. 

It was April and it was “‘ raining cats and dogs” as Dorothy 
came aboard, but the blue rainproof serge of her beautifully 
fitting suit was little the worse therefor, and the close little 
black hat with the fetching feather was one to defy the 
elements, be they never so wildly springlike. 

“You're a good sport!’’ was Julius’s low-pitched greeting 
as he kissed her, the tail of his eye on one of his young fellow- 
passengers who had followed him to the platform for a breath 
of fresh air and stood with his hands in his pockets staring at 
the pretty girl close by. 

“T feel like a buccaneer—or a pirate—or something very 
bold and wild and adventurous,” she returned. 

“You don’t look it—except in youreye. I think I do see 
there the gleam of a desperate resolve.’’ He bent over her 
devotedly as he put her in her chair, noting the effect on the 
young gentlemen who had been too slothful to leave the car, 
but who now, as he had predicted to himself, were “sitting 
up,” both physically and mentally, as they covertly eyed his 
nev’ traveling companion. “I admit it takes courage for a 
Nev England girl to start out to meet a barbarian from the 
wilas; of South America, unchaperoned except by a perfectly 
gooa brother.” 

‘ “I> T could be sure the brother would be perfectly 
good ’? she suggested, smiling at him as she slightly 





altered the position of her chair so that the attentive 
fellow-travelers were moved out of her line of vision. 





“I’m sworn to rigorous virtue,” he replied solemnly. 
“He attended to that for you.” 

Dorothy looked out of the window. She looked out of the 
window most of the way to Boston, so that the interested 
youths opposite were able to enjoy only the averted line of 
her profile. 

Julius, however, took delight in playing the lover for their 
benefit, and his attention to his sister would have deceived 
the elect. The result was a considerably heightened color in 
Dot’s face, which added the last touch of charm to the 
picture and completed her brother’s satisfaction. 


|, wy ms in the city Broughton, ’13, treated his sister to 
a delicious little dinner at a favorite hotel, which he 
himself relished to the full. He questioned whether she knew 
what she was eating or its quality, but she maintained an 
appearance of composure which only herself knew was 


. attained at a cost. 


He then escorted her to a florist’s and himself insisted 
upon pinning upon the blue serge coat a gorgeous corsage 
knot of deep-hued red roses and mignonette, which added to 
her quiet costume the one brilliant note that was needed to 
bring out her beauty as his artistic young eye approved. 

She protested in vain. ‘I don’t want to wear flowers— 
tonight, my dear boy.” 

‘““Why not? There’s nothing conspicuous about that, 
these days. More conspicuous not to, you might say. You 
often do it yourself.” 

““T know, but—tonight!” 

‘*He won't know what you have on. He’s slightly delirious 
at this very minute, I have no doubt at all. When he sees 
you he’ll go off his head. Oh, nobody’!l know it to look at 
him; you needn't be afraid of that.” 

‘*Please stop talking about it,’”” commanded his sister. 
But she did not refuse to wear the red roses. No sane young 
woman could after having caught a glimpse of herself in the 
florist’s mirror. Even an indifferent shopgirl stared with 
interest after the pair as they left the place, wondering if, 
after all, flowers weren’t more effective on the quiet swells 
than on those of the dashing attire. 

‘‘We’re to meet him on the train, not in the station,” 
Julius observed, as he hurried his sister across the great con- 
course. ‘‘He has to make rather a close connection. So we'll 
be in our seats when he arrives. Or, better yet, we'll get back 
on the observation platform and see him when he comes out 
the gates. That’ll give you the advantage of the first look!”’ 


HEIR car, it turned out, was the end one and their seats 

at the rear end, as Julius had tried to arrange but had 
not been sure of accomplishing. Dorothy followed him 
through the car and out upon the platform. Here the two 
watched the crowds hurrying through the gates toward their 
own and other trains, while the minutes passed. Julius, 
watch in hand began to show signs of anxiety. 

‘‘He’d better be showing up soon,” he announced as the 
stream of oncoming passengers began to thin. ‘It’s getting 
pretty close to—— There he is though! Good work. 
Come on, old fellow, don’t be so leisurely! By George, 
that’s not Kirke after all! Those shoulders—I thought it 
certainly was. But he’ll come—oh, he’ll come all right or 
break a leg trying!”’ 

But he did not come. The last belated traveler dashed 
through the gates, the last signal was given, the train began 
very slowly to move. 

‘*He’s missed the connection,” said Julius solemnly. ‘‘ But 
we'll hear from him at the first stop; certainly we'll hear 
from him. We'll go inside the car and be prepared to 
answer up.” 

But neither at the first stop nor the second did the porter 
appear with a message for Mr. Broughton or for Miss 
Broughton, or for anybody whomsoever. 

Dorothy sat quietly looking out of the window into the 
darkness, her cheek supported by her hand and shaded from 
her brother. She was perfectly cheerful and composed, but 
Julius guessed rightly enough that it was not a happy hour 
for her. She had come more than halfway to meet a man 
who had asked it of her, only to have him fail toappear. Of 
course there was an explanation—of course; but—well, it 
was not a happy hour. -The red roses on her breast drooped 
a very little; their counterparts in her cheeks paled slowly 
as the train flew on. An hour went by. 

Some miles after stopping at a station the train slowed 
down again. 

‘‘Where are we?”’ queried Julius, peering out of the win- 
dow, his hand shading his eyes. ‘‘ Nowhere in particular, I 
should say.” 

The train stopped, began to move again, backing; it 
presently became apparent that it was taking a siding. 

‘“‘That’s funny for this train,” said Julius, and went out on 
the rear platform to investigate. 


N A MINUTE or two another train appeared in the dis- 

tance behind, rushed on toward them, slowed down not 
quite to a stop, and was instantly under way again. A 
minute later their own train began to move once more. 

‘*Perhaps he’s chartered a special and caught us up,” said 
Julius, returning to his sister. ‘‘ Perhaps he’s made so much 
money down in Colombia that he can afford to hire specials. 
That was a special, all right—big engine and one Pullman. 
We wouldn’t be sidetracked for anything less important, 
I’m quite sure.” 

He stretched himself comfortably in his chair again with a 
furtive glance at his sister. He sat with his back to the car, 
facing her. He now saw her look down the car with an 
intent expression; then suddenly he saw the splendid color 
surge into her face. Her eyes took fire—and Julius swung 
about in his chair to find out the cause. Then he sprang up, 
and if he did not shout his relief and joy it was because well- 
trained young men, even though they be not yet out of 
college, do not give vent to their emotions in public. 

““By George!” he said under his breath. ‘How in time 
has he made it?”’ 

But Waldron as he came back through the car was not 
looking at Julius. Dorothy had risen and was standing by 
her chair, and though the newly arrived traveler shook hands 
with Julius as he met him in the aisle, it was only to look past 
him at the figure at the back of the car. The next instant his 
hand had grasped hers, and he was gazing as straight down 


into her eyes as a man may who has seen such eyes for the 
last nine months only in his dreams. 

“You came!”’ he said; and there were wonder and grati- 
tude and joy in his voice, so that it was not quite steady. 

She nodded. ‘‘There seemed to be nothing else to do,” 
she answered, and her smile was enchanting. 

“Did you want to do anything else?”’ 

There must certainly have been something about him 
which inspired honesty. Quite naturally, from the feminine 
point of view, Dorothy would have liked not to answer this 
direct and meaning question just then. But, as once before, 
the necessity of speaking to this man only the truth was 
instantly strong upon her. Deep down, evade the issue as 
she might by saying that she would have preferred to have 
him come to her, she knew that she was glad to do this thing 
for him, since the other had been impossible. 

So she lifted her eyes for an instant and let him see her 
answer before she slowly shook her head, while the quick 
breath she could not wholly control stirred the red roses on 
her breast. 


““XTOW see here, old man,” said Julius Broughton, “I know 

the time is short and all that, and I’m going to spend 
this next hour in the smoking-room and let you two havea 
chance to talk. But before I go my natural curiosity must 
be satisfied or I shall burst. Am I to understand that that 
gilt-edged special that passed us just now brought you to 
your appointment? And are you King of Colombia down 
there, or anything like that?”’ 

Waldron turned, laughing. His browned cheek had a 
touch of a still warmer color in it, his eyes were glowing. 

“That certainly was wonderful luck,’’ said he. ‘‘I reached 
the gate just as the tail-lights of this train were disappearing. 
As I turned away a man at my elbow asked if I minded 
missing it. I said I minded so much that if I could afford it 
I would hire a special to catch it. He said, very much as if 
he had been offering me a seat in his motor, that a special 
was to leave in a few minutes and that it would pass this 
train somewhere within an hour. He turned out to be the 
president of the road. We had a very interesting visit on the 
way down—or it would have been interesting if it had hap- 
pened at any other time. I was so busy keeping an eye out 
for sidetracked trains that I now and then lost the run of 
the conversation.” 

“Tf the president of the road hadn’t turned up,” suggested 
Julius, “‘would you mind saying what other little expedient 
would have occurred to you?”’ 

“T should have wired you, begging you to give me one 
more chance,’’ admitted Waldron. ‘‘I should have wired 
you anyway, if I hadn't felt that it would have spoiled my 
dramatic entrance at some siding. And I wanted all the 
auxiliaries on my side.” 

Julius went away into the smoking compartment forward 
with a sense of having had Fate for the second time take a 
hand in a more telling management of other people's affairs 
than even he, with all his love of pulling wires, could effect. 
He looked back as he went, to see Waldron taking Dorothy 
out upon the observation platform. 

“It’s lucky it’s a mild April night,’’ he said to himself. 
“‘T suppose it wouldn’t make any difference if a northeast 
blizzard were on.” 


‘ 


: ILL it chill the roses?’’ Waldron asked with a smile 

as he closed the door behind them, shutting himself 
and Dorothy out into the cool, wet. freshness of the night, 
where the two gleaming rails were slipping fast away into the 
blackness behind and only distant lights here and there 
betokened the existence of other human beings in a world 
that seemed all theirs. 

“Tt wouldn’t matter if it did,’’ she answered. 

“Wouldn’t it? Can you possibly feel, as I do, that nothing 
in the world matters, now that we are together again?”’ 

Again the direct question. But somehow she did not in 
the least mind answering; she wanted toanswer. The time 
was so short! 

With other men Dorothy Broughton had used every 
feminine art of evasion and withdrawal at moments of crisis, 
but she could not use them with this man. 

She shook her head, laying one hand against her rose-red 
cheek, like a shy and lovely child—yet like a woman too. 

He gently took the hand away from the glowing cheek, 
and kept it fast in his. 

“T fell desperately in love with you when I was fifteen,”’ 
said Kirke Waldron. ‘I carried the image of you all through 
my boyhood and into manhood. I saw you at different times 
while you were growing up, although you didn’t see me. I 
kept track of you. I thought you never could be for me. 
But when we met last summer I knew that if I couldn’t have 
you I should never want anybody. And when—something 
happened that made you glad for just a minute to be with 
me, I knew I should never let you go. Then you gave me 
that last look and I dared to believe that you could be made 
to care. Dorothy—they were pretty poor letters from a 
literary point of view that I’ve been sending you all these 
months, but I tried to put myself into them so that you could 
know just what sort of fellow I was. And I tried to make 
you see, without actually telling you, what you were to me. 
Did I succeed?” 

“They were fine letters,’ said Dorothy Broughton. 
“Splendid, manly letters. I liked them very much. I— 
loved them!” 

“Oh!’’ said Kirke Waldron, and became suddenly silent 
with joy. 


FTER a minute he looked up at the too brilliant electric 
lights which flooded the platform. He glanced in at 
the occupants of the car, nearly all facing forward, except 
for one or two who were palpably asleep—negligible cer- 
tainly. Then he put his head inside the door, scanning the 
woodwork beside it. He reached upward with one hand and 
in the twinkling of an eye the observation platform was 
in darkness. 

““Oh!”’ breathed Dorothy in her turn. But the next thing 
that happened was the thing which might have been ex- 
pected of a resourceful young mining engineer, trained, as 
he himself had said, ‘‘to action—all the time!”’ 


THE END 
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My Favorite Pictur 


The Favorite Pictures From the World’s Masterpieces 
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* Selected by Lyman Abbott, D.D., F. Hopkinson Smith, Henry van Dyke, D.D., Julia Marlowe, Mary E. Wilkins, 
Kate Douglas Wiggin, Jane Addams and Margaret Deland 


Lyman Abbott Cannot 
Choose One, 
So Chooses Two 


COULD not say that I 

-have any one favorite pic- 

ture; as I have not one 
favorite book, poem, text or 
hymn. Different voices are 
for different moods. 

A picture may be looked at 
as a work of art, and gives 
pleasure by its color, its 
drawing, its composition, and 
by the efficiency of the artist 
in producing the artistic effects which he wishes to produce. 
‘he purely artistic observer does not care for the meaning 
of Titian’s ‘Sacred and Profane Love.”” He does not know 
and he does not care whether or not the artist was endeavor- 
ing to depict the contrast between sacred and profane love. 
‘he discussion as to the sexual meaning of 
the group does not interest him. What in- 
terests him is its artistic beauty. 

To others the picture is chiefly valuable 
as an interpreter of life. What chiefly in- 

‘rests them is the life which it interprets. 
.nd there are certain phases of life which 
‘he picture can interpret far better than 
ihe pen. This is the chief interest of the 
victure tome. I am not indifferent to its 
ertistic beauty; but if I do not see through 
he picture something beyond it, which the 
jicture interprets to me, I pass it quickly 
vy. For this reason pictures of still life—a 
vase with flowers, a market with its red 
meats, a table with a fish upon it—however 
cfficiently done, do not greatly interest me. 

Of modern painters I enjoy Mouch, espe- 
cially his series of pictures of the London 
“ridge seen through the fog; they interpret 
to me the mystery of Nature and the beauty 
in the commonplace. What more dreary 
than London ina fog! So I enjoy Millet because he under- 
stands, and enables me to understand, the peasantry of 
lrance—their patience, their dogged perseverance, their 
democratic affection, their reverence. 

Now of all life the highest is that of motherhood. In 
motherhood we come nearest the divine. And of all inter- 
preters of motherhood Raphael seems to me the supreme. 
There may be others whose paintings of the Mother and 
Child are more beautiful, better perhaps in color and draw- 
ing; but as interpreter none more full of sacred feeling. 

So, while I could not undertake to designate any one 
picture as my favorite picture, or any one school as my 
favorite school, I should put chief among the world’s 
pictures which I have seen—chief, meaning as interpreters 
of life—the ‘‘Sistine Madonna”’ and ‘‘The Madonna of the 
Chair.” —LyMAN ABBOTT. 


“The Madonna of the Chair,” 
by Raphael 


Great Pictures 
These Two, Says 
F. Hopkinson Smith 


O THE old adage of 

‘“‘many men of many 
minds’’ there should be 
added ‘‘many men of 
many eyes.’”’ And yet 
there is no one masterful 
picture greater than an- 
other, just as there is no 
one star; the difference is 
but one of glory. 

If the human counte- 
nance is the test of suprem- 
acy then I select Van 
Dyck’s portrait of Snyder, 
the animal painter, now 
in the collection of Henry 
C. Frick, of New York. It 
is not a painting in the accepted sense; it is the perfect pre- 
sentation of a living, breathing man of rare intelligence, 
deep sympathy and great kindness of heart; his two human 
eyes searching your own, through which you read the mind 
and soul of a gentleman. 

If landscape is the test then I select Mauve’s ‘‘ Changing 
Pasture,” in the collection of Charles P. Taft, of Cincinnati. 
Only a flat road filled with sheep driven by a man and a dog, 
expressed mostly in blue-black and yellow ochre with millions 
ol intermediary tones, the whole flooded, drenched, enriched 
and inexpressibly glorified by a luminous white sky as refresh- 
ing as an open window; no scumbling, no dragging, no 
<lazing—just air, and space, and light. 

Great pictures these two—even among Rembrandts and 
furners! —F, HopkINson SMITH. 


“Peter Snyder,” by Van Dyck 








“Changing Pasture,” by Mauve 





“The Sistine Madonna,” 
by Raphael 





E OFTEN say of a particular picture ‘‘ That is my 

favorite picture,’’ and it is always interesting to 
know whether others, especially the great men and 
women of ourtime, think aswedo. So it is an interest- 
ing question—‘‘ What is your favorite picture, and 
why ?’’—that was asked of these eight representative 
men and women of our day; and it is equally interest- 
ing to see how they answer that question, and how their 
answers coincide with our own preferences. 











Many Favorite Pictures, Says Henry van Dyke 
Naming One Best Remembered 


O NAME “my favorite picture’’ is as difficult as it would 

be to name my favorite book. There are many kinds of 
excellence, many types of perfection. One may appeal to you 
most strongly today, another tomorrow. 
A great landscape breathing the very spirit 
of Nature; a vivid portrait revealing a 
personality; a historical picture catching 
the drama of some memorable scene; an 
intimate and sincere genre painting in which 
the beauty and pathos of human life are 
visible; these may all be equally excellent in 
their different domains, each a masterpiece 
of its own kind. True culture brings us to 
perceive the merits of all in the harmony of 
their art with its ideal, and to feel success- 


own inward mood or need. 

So I must confess (and not at all peni- 
tently) that I have no ‘‘favorite picture,” 
in the sense of putting one above all the 
others. 

But if you ask me to name the picture 
that has made the deepest impression upon 
me, the picture that comes most clearly 
to my inward vision, though my eyes have 
not seen it for thirty years, I can answer. It is the 
“Sistine Madonna” of Raphael. By its beauty of form 
and color it confers an instant and ever-increasing pleasure 
upon the sense of sight. By its beauty of significance and 
symbolism it moves the heart to wonder and adoration. I 
have never had a 
copy of this picture, 
because I could not 
find one equal to 
my memory of the 
original. If the pic- 
ture itself were mine 
I would not keep it. 
It is too great a pic- 
ture for any private 
man to own. It be- 
longs to the world— 
to the people—the 
vision of Divine Love 
in the form of Human 
Beauty. 

— HENRY VAN DYKE. 








“The Concert,” by Giorgione 


The Picture That Gives 
Julia Marlowe the Greatest Joy 


O PICTURE gives me more constant joy than does 

Giorgione’s ‘‘Concert.’’ As its name implies, it is a 
veritable symphony of life. Great art consists in the presen- 
tation of a universal problem with dignity, sincerity and 
simplicity, and no picture more perfectly fulfills these require- 
ments. ‘‘The Concert’’ lives, not alone for its harmony of 
theme and treatment, but also because it tells the story of a 
subtle problem of human relationships, presented in a kind 
of glow, as seen through the 
eyes of genius. In the words 
of Shakespeare it is ‘‘ Beauty 
too rich for use, for Earth 
too dear.”’ 

—JuLIA MARLOWE. 


The -Picture That 
Mary E. Wilkins Saw 
Once and Forever 


Y “FAVORITE pic- 

ture,’ speaking of pro- 
ductions of living artists, is 
Mr. Sargent’s portrait of 
Mr. Wertheimer and his dog. 
It is absurd fora writer like 
myself to judge of technic in 
art, but to me it is wonder- 
ful. It seems to me to pos- 
sess a unique quality: the 
power of transposition from 
onearttoanother. It might 
be literature, it might be 
music. If music, possibly a Beethoven sonata; if literature— 
well, Thackeray, could he speak, might tell. It is psycho- 
logical to an almost startling degree. It contains a queer 
anti-Darwin scheme of evolution. I have seen the picture 
once and forever. It proves more than I have time to study 
while in this world: that magnificence of human and animal, 
that contrast of intelligences, that retroversion, that progres- 
sion. Of one thing it convinces me: evolution is not on 
straight lines, but ellipses. The man and the dog are op- 
posite each other on ellipse lengths. They move; whether 
to the same or opposite heights, whocan tell? Of the work of 
contemporaries this picture stands first for me, as a writer, 
since I understand it as I understand a written book of great 
meaning: not fully, as yet, but with possibility for the 
future, — Mary E, WILKINS-FREEMAN, 
(Page 13) 





By COURTESY OF WILLIAM HEINEMANN, LONDON, 
FROM ‘*THE WORK OF JOHN 8. SARGENT, R. A,’’ 


*“Asher Wertheimer,” 
by Sargent 


ively the charm of each in its appeal to our © 


Kate Douglas Wissin 
Hovers Between 
Two “Favorites” 


T SIXTEEN one’s “‘fa- 
vorite picture” is one 
thing, in middle life quite 
another. There isthe gallery 
picture before which one sits 
in reverence, but which one 
would never wish to take 
home, and there is another, 
likea bit of heartsease, from 
which one would wish never 
to be parted. How can we 
discriminate between that 
world’s wonder, Rem- 
brandt’s ‘‘ Night Watch,” 
Titian’s ‘Sacred and Pro- 
fane Love’’ and Whistler’s 
portrait of his mother. 
Personally I am a slave to portraits, whether Raeburns, 
Van Dycks, Rembrandts or Gainsboroughs. At sixteen I 
forsook Bouguereau, Sassoferrato and Carlo Dolci, and for 
many years Albert Diirer’s ‘‘Christ on the Cross,”’ in the 
Dresden Gallery, had an extraordinary influence on my imag- 
ination as the only picture that ever made me shed tears. 
I had not heard of it asa 
masterpiece but came upon 
it unawares. No other Cru- 
cifixion has ever given’ me 
anything but pain that 
amounted to revulsion; this 
touched my heart profoundly 
and the tears rose to my eyes. 
Diirer’s picture reigned 
supreme in my affections till 
I came under the spell of that 
superman,Leonardoda Vinci. 
Cellini says: “Leonardo, 
Michael Angelo and Raphael 
are the Book of the World”’; 
and every year makes this 
truer to me. By separating 
pictures that make me think 
and those that make me feel 
I can finally fix upon two that 
dominate my memory—both 
by Leonardo. The lost ‘Mona Lisa” of the inscrutable 
smile— Mona Lisa, of the earth earthy, not paint and canvas, 
but flesh-and-blood woman—and the ‘‘ Head of Christ,’ in 
the Brera Gallery at Milan. —KateE DouGLAs WIGGIN. 





“Mona Lisa,” 
by Leonardo da Vinci 





“Head of Christ,” 
by Leonardo da Vinci 








The One Picture 
That Holds Jane Addams 


URING the years when I 

visited European picture 
galleries, and perhaps definitely 
formed my tastes and convic- 
tions in matters of art, I was 
much attracted by the pictures 
of Botticelli. Out of all of them 
Icared most forthe‘ Fortitude,” 
a copy of which I have ever since 
kept in my room. 

I see in it a tall, beautiful 
woman with a sensitive face, 
seated with a sceptre across her 
knees, as if for a moment she 
were somewhat wistfully con- 
templating the mysteries of the 
inner life. She does not embody 
that fortitude which is ever 
self-confident and_ invincible, 
ready torush upon the gleaming 
spears of the enemy, but she 
portrays that truer fortitude which is filled with self-distrust 
and is alert to the ambushed dangers of the spirit. 

— JANE ADDAMS. 


The One Most Wonderful 
Picture to Margaret Deland 


SUPPOSE that there is one painting which may be called 
“‘the greatest in the world”’; but of the group of greatest 
paintings—seven or eight, perhaps—the one for which I 
care the most is Rembrandt’s ‘‘ Night Watch.’”’ I do not 
know enough of art to say why it seems to me the most 
wonderful of the wonderful pictures, but its lights and 
shadows, its mysteries of distances and depths, its breathless 
humanness, give me the consciousness of immortal greatness. 
— MARGARET DELAND. 











“ Fortitude,” by Botticelli 





“The Night Watch,” by Rembrandt 
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O ONE person 
only has it been 
given to be the first to 
witness from the very 
beginning of child- 
hood the transforma- 
tionofthat vast corner 
of our Nation, the 
great Northwest, 
from an abode of sav- 
ages and wild beasts 
into a land of pulsat- 
ing civilization, whose 
people are known the 
world over for their 
remarkable energy in 
the accomplishment 
ofthings. Thatperson 
is Mrs. Eliza Spalding 
Warren, the oldest liv- 
% ing whitewoman born 
aa oe ; west of the Rocky 
tiny i Mountains. She is 
of Pos the daughter of the 
: aa Reverend Henry Har- 
; mon Spalding and his 
wife, who, with Dr. Marcus Whitman and other companions, formed 
in 1836 the first party of whites that attempted to cross the Rockies 
in a wagon. They went as missionaries to the Indians. Whitman 
and his young wife settled near the present site of Walla Walla in 
Washington, and the Reverend and Mrs. Spalding located at Lapwai, 
near Lewiston, Idaho, where their daughter Eliza was born. Justa 
few months previously Alice Whitman, daughter of Doctor and Mrs. 
Whitman, was born; but she was unfortunately drowned two years 
later in the Walla Walla River. So Eliza Spalding, who afterward 
became Mrs. Warren, was the first to grow to womanhood in that 
region, and is therefore entitled to the distinction of being the first 
daughter of the West. She now lives in a tiny village on the shore 
of Lake Chelan in Washington, a snowy-haired woman of seventy- 
five years, from whose own lips came the following graphic story 
of the trials and fascination of early pioneer life and the horrors of 
Indian massacre and captivity. —CLAupD ALFRED CLAY. 


present town of Lewiston, Idaho, November 15, 1837. 
My father, Henry Harmon Spalding, was born at Bath, 
New York, and my mother, Eliza Hart, was a native of 
Hartford, Connecticut. After my father and mother were 
married they decided to give their lives to the cause of mis- 
sions, and they chose the Osage Indians as their charges. 
This was before their meeting with Dr. Marcus Whitman. 
He was looking for somebody to accompany him on the long 
journey across the continent, and he finally persuaded my 
parents to give up the Osages and go to the Oregon territory. 
They established their station at Lapwai. Their Indians, 
the Nez Percés, received them kindly, and from the very 
beginning showed a desire to learn the things that the white 
people had traveled so far to teach them. Doctor Whitman 
and his wife began their mission among the Cayuse Indians, 
about thirty miles from Fort Walla Walla in Washington; 
they were nearly one hundred and twenty miles from our 
home. 

My memory of girlhood days extends back to the time I 
was five years old. I can see the little log house on the bank 
of the Clearwater, the hills that loom up on each side of the 
stream, the garden where we raised an abundance of things 
to eat, and the orchard that was just beginning to bear fruit 
when I reached that period in life to which memory now goes 
back. We were always among the Indians, as no day passed 
that several did not come to consult Father regarding the 
many things he was trying to teach them. 

On the Sabbath the gatherings were of great interest to 
me. Father would preach to the tribe, and one of the natives 
would interpret all that he said. It was a strange audience. 
The Indians sat flat on the floor and listened patiently, and 
took the most serious sort of interest in Father’s sermons. 
Their behavior through the devotional exercises was always 
splendid, and they never attempted to annoy the white man 
who had come among them. I can see them in the school- 
room, where Father and Mother were busy during several 
hours of the day. At times there would be as many as two 
hundred Indians to be instructed. They were in earnest 
about it too. Six or seven of them would often come to our 
cabin in the evening to get additional help with their lessons. 

Mother taught the girls carding, spinning and weaving, 
and general housework. As the Indian women are naturally 
adept at weaving they were delighted with the things she 
showed them, especially the bright colors of cloth she gave 
them to work with. Father taught the men to cultivate and 
raise crops in the fields and gardens. Under his care they 
planted each year a large quantity of wheat. During harvest 
it was cut with hand sickles and bound into small bundles. 
The method of threshing was, of course, quite crude. The 
Indians brought the wheat to a big corral and spread it 
thickly over the ground. A bunch of wild horses were then 
turned into the inclosure and driven around until the grain 
was trampled from the wheat heads. When the wind was 
blowing the trampled grain was tossed in the air, and in this 
primitive manner the wheat was winnowed and cleaned. 


| WAS born at Lapwai on the Clearwater River, near the 


ATHER took considerable pains to erect the first grist- 

mill of the country, and then taught the Indians how to 

‘ use it, helping them as they brought the grain to be ground 

into flour. During the milling season the Indians poured in 

from their camps with their little cayuse ponies loaded to the 

very tails with sacks of grain. That always furnished an 
amusing sight for me. 
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The Extraordinary Story of the Oldest 
“en yy Living White Woman Born West of the Rocky Mountains 


By Claud Alfred Clay 


One day as the Indians were bringing wheat to the mill 
a group of younger Indians took a notion that they could 
run things better than the old man in charge. So they © 
knocked him down and pulled him out of the way, taking 
control of the mill. Father soon appeared on the scene, 
seized the leader and forced him from the building. This 
made the Indian angry, and he knocked Father down and 
began choking him. Mother ran screaming for help. The 
older Indians came up and stopped the trouble at once. The 
Indian who caused the excitement was sternly rebuked by 
his elders. One of the men said to Mother: “Do you not 
know that we will never let any one hurt Father Spalding?” 

The thought has often occurred to me of how absolutely 
at the mercy of the Indians we were, and yet I never saw my 
parents show any signs.of uneasiness. Father used to go 
away and leave Mother alone with the Indians for days. 
They seemed to be pleased with the confidence he had in 
them, and they took the greatest pains to see that Mother's 
every need was satisfied. Once, when she had been sick for 
a long time and we all feared that she would never recover, 
the Indians were most solicitous, and never a day passed 
that they did not ask about -her condition. One of the old 
chiefs used to sit by her bedside and watch her quietly. He 
broke his stolid reserve at one time, and in his broken Indian 
manner said to her: ‘Oh, that I might be takenin your place 
and you could be spared to teach my people !”’ 


FTEN during my girlhood I went on long horseback trips 

with Father. I was just seven years old when he took 
me with him to the Camas Prairie, about two days’ ride from 
our home, at the base of the Blue Mountains near the present 
town of Grangeville. The Indian women were digging 
camas and ‘‘cowse” roots to be used during the winter 
for food. They used to make an expedition every autumn 
and collect large stores of the roots. But the longest trip 
Father and I made was in 1845, when we rode horseback for 
mere than five hundred miles into the Willamette Valley 
and on to the Pacific Coast. I was only eight years old. 
Father had some business to attend to and decided that I 
should go along for company. 

We took plenty of time and enjoyed it all. At night we 
would camp near a clump of bushes and cook our meals over 
an open fire. We could make fifty miles a day and not be 
very tired. Of course we were thoroughly accustomed to 
long riding or I could not have endured it. We stopped at 
The-Dalles for a few days to rest, and visited two missionary 
families there; I remember that I was very glad to talk with 
white friends once more. The trip over the Cascade Moun- 
tains was wonderful. I was delighted when we reached the 
large forest. It was the first big timber I had ever seen, and 
I marveled at the monstrous trees; they were so thick and 
the branches so dense that it seemed as dark as night while 
we were traveling through them. Some of our horses were 
stripped of their packs as they struggled through the matted 
undergrowth. But crossing the mountain streams was the 
hardest work. Sometimes I thought the horses simply could 
not ‘make it across the rushing torrents; they floundered 
over hidden rocks and boulders, and, after much perilous 
slipping, finally made all the dangerous fords without much 
damage. It was exciting sport, rather strenuous for a little 
girl of eight years. 

At last we came to Oregon City and stopped for a short 
rest. I don’t remember the exact number of houses; per- 
haps there were twelve. But I know they seemed mighty 
large and fine to me; they were the first I had ever seen with 
paint-on them. They seemed almost like palaces to my 
girlish imagination; my home was nothing but a log cabin 
without a sign of paint. From Oregon City we took row- 
boats on the Willamette River and went as far as Portland. 
There was one log house where the big coast city is today! 
Farther on we stopped at Fort Vancouver and then at 
Astoria, with one little shack on the side of the hill. A 
warship was anchored near there and we went on board. 
That was my first view of the great Pacific. 

On the whole it was a most wonderful trip, as I saw for the 
first time all sorts of entrancing sights. On the way back I 
was taken ill and Father had to carry me fora long distance 
on the saddle in front of him. 


S A GIRL I was not allowed to make constant com- 
panions of the Indian children. Mother was determined 
that I should not grow up a savage, even if we did livein a 
wild and savage place. I had little household duties to per- 
form, and I was always impressed with one’s responsibility 
in life. The older Indians were quite proud of the first white 
baby that was born among them and they did everything 
they could think of to make me a true child of the West. I 
Was a great pet with them. They taught me to swim and 
ride horseback, and gave me careful instruction inthe many 
secrets of Nature that an Indian understands thoroughly to 
the white man’s mystification. I learned the Nez Percé 
language, and later acted frequently as interpreter. 

When I was nine years old I was sent to Doctor Whitman’s 
station to attend the school that had been started there. 
Emigrant families on the way to the Willamette country 
formed a habit of stopping at the Whitman mission during 
the winter. Of course there were a number of children along, 
and it was deemed advisable to organize a school for their 
benefit. As there were not enough children in any other 
part of the country that was the only school near us. It was 
one hundred and twenty miles from our home. On the first 
trip Father was too busy to take me, and he intrusted me to 
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the care of Matilda, a faithful Indian woman who had helped 
Mother with her work at home. That trip certainly shows 
that my parents placed implicit confidence in the tribe. We 
traveled on horseback and took a pack-horse to carry 
provisions. Wewere threenights on the way, and we camped 
wherever darkness overtook us. I shall never forget the 
tender care of that dear old Matilda. Each evening she 
unsaddled the horses and hobbled them to prevent their 
straying off; then she built the fire and cooked the supper. 
Every night I lay awake and listened to the howling of the 
coyotes and the big gray wolves. I wasn’t afraid of the 
coyotes, but the wolves were always a cause for worry. 
They did more than howl, and we were never sure that our 
horses would be alive when we awoke the next morning. I 
remember how faithfully Matilda followed our family cus- 
tom of evening prayers; I don’t believe she would have 
slept all night had she gone to bed without the usual worship. 
That has always seemed to me a great tribute to the work of 
Father and Mother. 


|g NOVEMBER, 1847, Father took me again to Doctor 
Whitman’s school. I was ten years old. In addition to 
the usual number of children in the school Doctor Whitman 
had adopted a family of orphans named Sager. The father 
and mother had been killed by the Indians on the plains. 
Doctor Whitman and his wife were wonderfully kind- 
hearted, and frequently took in both white and Indian chil- 
dren that were homeless. Their own little Alice, drowned 
in her infancy, was their only child. 

When we arrived at the station everything seemed peace- 
ful and quiet. An epidemic of measles was in progress 
among the Cayuses and several of the white children were 
also suffering. Two or three children in Doctor Whitman’s 
family were down and other families were experiencing the 
same inconvenience. The Doctor was busy taking care of 
his colony of invalids. Many of the Indians were dying in 
spite of his attentions, and, as the death rate increased, one 
could see that the Indians were growing restless. It was 
small wonder that they died, as they paid not the slightest 
attention to the orders of Doctor Whitman. He gave them 
medicine, of course, but as they had notions of their own 
about the cure for measles the medicine did them little good. 

Their method of ridding themselves of the bothersome 
disease was a hot steam bath, immediately followed by a 
plunge into an ice-cold stream. Their bathhouses were 
unique. They built a small round hut, placed hot stones in 
it, and poured water over the stones until a proper amount 
of steam was produced. Of course the plunge into the cold 
water after the sweat bath proved fatal to many of them, 
as they were ina weakened condition. 

Father and Doctor Whitman, just a few days before school 
was to begin, went over to Umatilla, which was about thirty 
miles from the Whitman station, to visit the sick at that 
place. Doctor Whitman stayed two or three days, and was 
then compelled to hurry back to his home to take care of his 
ownsick, Father stayed with the Umatilla Indians to preach 
to them and to aid the sick a while longer. It was this little 
fact that undoubtedly saved his life. 


OCTOR WHITMAN reached home on the Sabbath 

evening, and on the following morning, November 29, 
1847, school began in one section of the log house that was 
used by Doctor and Mrs. Whitman and a number of whites 
inasort of community fashion. Wechildren were excited and 
happy as only youngsters can be on the first day of school. 
Early in the morning, after we had gone upstairs toour work, 
Doctor and Mrs. Whitman and a Mrs. Osborn, who was 
rooming in another apartment of the house, were discussing 
the probability of an Indian outbreak. Mrs. Osborn told me 
of the conversation some time later. Doctor Whitman, she 
said, seemed worried over the outlook and talked freely of 
the rumors he had heard while at the Umatilla station. The 
attitude of the Indians there, he thought, was not as free as 
it was formerly, and the braves seemed to be sullen and 
evasive when he asked them questions as to their health. 
He could not explain it in any way except that they were 
angry with him for some unknown reason. 

“However,” he said, “I don’t think they will kill any one 
but Spalding and myself, if the worst comes to the worst. 
Weare the leaders, and they will surely be content with us.” 

While they were talking an Indian appeared at the door 
and asked for Doctor Whitman. The Doctor arose and led 
the Indian into a kitchen where he always talked with th 
Indians, There were several more in that room when h 
entered. He asked them quietly how the sick were gettin; 
along, and was talking composedly about the medicine the 
Indians said they wanted, when two of them slipped u; 
behind him and struck him in the head with a tomahawk. 

They gave the terrible warcry as they struck the foul blow 
that ended the life of one of God’s truest servants. 

This was the signal fora general outbreak, and the Indians 
that were stationed at various points of the little mission 
began the general massacre. Men were shot down wherever 
they happened to be working at the time. No one was given 
a chance to defend himself. John Sager, the oldest of the 
orphans, was in the room with Doctor Whitman at the time 
of the killing. The Indians struck him down and cut his 
throat. 

We children upstairs heard the firing and the awful 
yelling. We were pioneer children and knew quite well 
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The Journey of Anthony Wickham, Shoemaker, and His Wife’s Share in It 


By Jennette Lee 


AUTHOR OF “UNCLE WILLIAM,” ‘‘HAPPY ISLAND,” ETC. 


XIX ILLUSTRATION BY F. WALTER TAYLOR 


time, barely stopping for an answer to his quick 

knock at the inner door of the tiny set of chambers 
under the eaves of Plowden Buildings in the Temple. 
Mother looked up; she was putting tea in the pot and she 
set it down quickly. ‘John’s gone,”’ she said. 

“Hashe? I’m sorry. I thought I might catchhim.” He 
walked over by the bird-cage and stood looking out across 
the roofs of London. His face beamed on tiles four hundred 
years old. He wheeled about and smiled at her. ‘I’ve got 
good news,” he said. 

The teapot in Mother’s hand gave a little, quick twist. 
She set it down again on thetable. ‘‘Sit down, Wallace.”’ 

He moved across the room. “I can’t sit down, Mother; 
I’m toohappy. She is the nicest little thing, isn’t she?”’ 

Mother’s face stared; then it beamed. “Sit down, 
Wallace, and tell me all about her,” she said. 

Wallace laughed out. ‘‘There’s nothing to tell you about 
herthat you don’t know.”’ 

‘“You mean py 


Wiebe came up the seventy-three steps two at a 





“‘Give up nursing ?’’ Wallace laughed out. ‘‘I don’t think 
there will be any trouble about that. Of course she will have 
her charity—and her allowance; I shall see that she has an 
allowance—a good one—for charity.” Wallace’s face was 
full of comfortable assurance. 

Mother stole a look at it and looked in her teacup and 
smiled. ‘‘ You'll have a good many things to learn, won’t 
you, Wally?” she said quietly. 


WE Give X the nice part of it,’ said Wallace. He leaned 
toward her. ‘‘I can’t tell you, Mother, how it makes 
me feel to have some one to take care of; and I never should 
pag known if it hadn’t been for you.’’ He was looking 
at her. 

Mother’s eyes blinked. “I know you'll be good to her, 
Wally. And I wouldn’t be too much disappointed, if I was 
you, if you can’t do everything for her.”’ 

“Tt won’t be my fault if I can’t,”’ said Wallace. 


“‘T didn’t mean ‘disgrace’ exactly, Mother. I think the 
boy likes to do it for us.” ; 

“‘Of course he does,’’ said Mother. She sighed a. little. 
“And we might as well let him; it’s the only comfort he’s 
got now.” 

Anthony made no reply. They had gone over the whole 
thing the night before, after he came in, sitting up till nearly 
twelve o’clock. They had gone over everything from the 
beginning—the kind of socks John wore when he was a baby, 
and John at play and John at school; and Mother had wept 
softly, and Anthony had comforted her the best he could. 
He could not somehow quite fancy that John’s life was 
entirely blighted; there must still be comfort in life fora man 
with John’s appetite. . 

‘I’ve never seen anybody I’d want him to marry before,” 
she had said, weeping a little. 

“‘T’ve never felt so sure that John wanted to,” said 
Anthony. His tone was thoughtful. He had come, in 
these days in London, to 
have a new sense of his 





Mother’s wrinkles were 





son, a sense of a quiet, 








bent on him. 

He nodded. “On the 
way home I took my 
chance in a "bus; awful 
jam, drivers shouting and 
tooting. Nothing very 
romantic about that, I can 
tell you.”’ He laughed 
again. 

Mother poured out a 
cup of tea and handed it 
to him; her hand was 
shaking a little. 

Wallace stopped sud- 
denly and looked at her. 
“You’re not half as 
pleased as I thought you’d 
be,” he said. 


Bh ey of excited 
about it,Wally, and— 
and surprised,’’ she said 
swiftly. 

“Surprised! I thought 
everybody knew. She 
wasn’t surprised.’’ He 
chuckled a little. ‘‘She 
said I’d been deliberate 
enough about it. You 
knew, didn’t you?’”’ He 
turned to look at her. 

‘*Knew?”’ faltered 
Mother. Her glasses were 
blinking softly at him. 

‘“Knew that I was 
bowled over, done up!”’ 

“*Oh, yes; I knew that.”’ 

“Well, that’s what I 
meant.” Wallace took up 
his tea happily. 

“T didn’t knowjust how 
she’d feel about it,’’ said 
Mother. ‘‘You can’t al- 
ways tell about women— 
how they feel.”’ 

‘*You’re right; you 
can’t,” laughed Wallace. 
“I'd have spoken months 
ago if I’d known.” 

‘““That was before John 
came,’ said Mother 
quickly. 

“The first day I saw 
her,’’ assented Wallace. 
Then he stopped and 
flashed a look at her. 
“You're not worrying 
about him?” he said. 

Mother’s face grew red. 
“T don’t know what 
you’re talking about, 
Wally.” 

Wallace’s eyes studied 
the face. “I’d forgotten 
about that,” he said softly. 

Mother’s figure grew 
very dignified inits plump- 
ness. “I’veneverseenany 
one that I thought would 




















“*It Just Says “ Yes.” 





I Suppose That Means We'll Go?’ She Said Slowly” 


masterful force that took 
what it wanted without 
hurry and without doubt. 
“T think if John had 
wanted her he would have 
had her,” he said. 

But Mother set it aside, 
uncomforted. ‘‘Men don’t 
know everything. Men 
don’t know what they 
want,’’ she had replied. 

And it proved to be the 
last word spoken. 


HE surveyed him now 
with tolerant eyes, 
turning him about, brush- 
ing off invisible specks. 
““You’ll want to take your 
umbrella,” she said; ‘‘and 
don’t stay too long talk- 
ing. You'll have plenty 
of chances to talk—about 
everything there is to talk 
about.”’ 

There was a knock at 
the door, and Mother 
opened it. ‘It’s a tele- 
gram,”’ she said. 

She held it out stiffly to 
Anthony and waited. She 
had never got used to tel- 
egrams, though Wallace 
had tried faithfully to train 
her, sending her three in 
one day to get her accus- 
tomed to the uniformed, 
monkey-capped boy and 
the brown envelope. 

Anthony opened it 
slowly and laid it down, 
and groped a little for 
something. 

She put his umbrella in 
hishand. ‘‘What does it 
say?’’ she asked. 

“Tt’s—an accident,” 
said Anthony. He took 
the paper and put it in 
his pocket. ‘It’s lucky I 
was going; they want me.” 

“Ts it the Lord?’ asked 
Mother. 

““Yes.’’ His fingers 
reached blindly to some- 
thing. 

“You've got your um- 
brella here,”’ said Mother. 
“‘Now don’t you go to get- 
ting upset, Anthony.’’ 
She looked at him. ‘ You 
don’t think I’d better go 
with you?” 

“No.” He bent and 
kissed her and went out. 


TS paper in his pocket 
had told himmore than 
hehad revealed to Mother, 




















do for John,” she said. 








and Anthony went fast. 





‘“My, my!’’ said 
Wallace. Then the teasing 
tone dropped. “You know I wouldn’t cut in ahead of 
John—if I knew.” 


OTHER’S look was mollified. ‘‘ John is very particular,” 
E she replied. 

Wallace smiled. ‘Only the best for John,” he assented; 
“but my little girl will do for me.”’ 

Mother’s glance rested on him. ‘I don’t see why you call 
her ‘little,’ Wally; she’s bigger than me.” Wallace smiled 
at her. But Mother took no heed. “I thought for a minute 
— must mean somebody else when you called her ‘a little 
thing.’”’ 

“*She is little,’ asserted Wallace; ‘‘a nice tittle thing! 
And I’m her protector!’’ He touched his chest largely. “I 
am the big man; that’s the way a man feels about his wife, 
Mother; he wants to take care of her and protect her—and 
provide for her.” 

Mother jumped a little. She got up and fussed with the 
tea things and sat down. “Will she want to come and live 
with you, Wally, do you suppose ?”’ 

Wallace stared. ‘‘ Why shouldn’t she want tolive with me?”’ 
he asked. 

“‘Of course she’ll live with you—yes. I only thought—I 
wondered—maybe she won’t want to give up ——” 


, 


“‘T know that, Wallace,” said Mother. ‘‘ You’ve been real 
good to me; you couldn’t have been better if you’d been my 
own—oh, dear me!” said Mother, and suddenly she was 
rocking and sobbing a little. 

And Wallace comforted her, smiling down at her roundness 
and wrinkles and tears. 


XX 


; OU’'D better wear your second-best one,’ she said. 

Anthony looked at his second-best coat and hung it up 
again onits nail. ‘I think I’ll call this my second best,’ he 
said, taking down another and smoothing it a little. 

Mother looked at the coat critically through her glasses. 
“It seems extravagant,” she said, ‘and it looks like rain; 
but of course he’s a Lord! You'll have to buy a new one for 
best if you take to wearing this one common.” 

ae Yes.”’ 

“Tt will cost twenty-five dollars,” said Mother. 

Anthony finished tying his necktie. ‘I think John likes 
to do things for us, Mother,’’ he said slowly. ‘‘We mustn’t 
disgrace John.” 

“You couldn’t disgrace anybody, Anthony, no matter 
what you wore!”’ said Mother stoutly. She was looking at 
him through her round, proud spectacles. 
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The heavy door opened 
tohim before he touchedit. 

“This way, sir,” said the man. ‘‘ We have muffled the bell.” 

There was no sound in the great house. The sun poured 
down through the staircase window and lay in spots on the 
stairs and rug. 

“Tf you'll wait here a minute Miss Timberlake will see 
you,’ said the man. 

She came in quietly without her nursing cap and apron. 
‘‘We came this morning, Sisterand 1. They sent us word— 
yes. Theaccident was yesterday, coming down from Thurlow. 
No one knows—it does not matter how it happened—now. 
He is not suffering—no. They have given him something.” 

She led the way upstairs to a door and opened it softly. 

“Mr. Wickham has come, Cousin Thurlow,’ she said, 
bending over him. 

And the man put out a hand and groped. ‘Sit down,” 
he said. 

The nurse moved a little away. 

Lord Raleigh pushed up the bandage from his eyes. ‘I 
can’t see very well. They have done me up. Sit down.” 

There was silence in the room. Anthony waited quietly. 

Presently the man spoke. ‘‘It was my machine,” he said. 
“‘I—always knew—it would—end me.”’ He smiled under 
the bandage. ‘We talked about that.” 

‘We've talked about a great many things,” said Anthony. - 
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He was going with the man through the portal, along an 
unknown road. They both knew. There was nothing to 
say. But Anthony would go with him—to the Gate. 

“‘I’m glad you’ve come,” he said, and dozed a little with 
the drug, and woke and spoke to the nurse and she moved to 
him quickly. 

“Take it off,’’ he said. He put upa hand. “It doesn’t 
matter now.” 

The nurse removed the bandage with deft fingers and the 
face lay against the pillow—a carved face, touched with the 
coming immortal look. 

Anthony’s eyes rested on it, and the eyes looked out at 
him, and went down—down—and flickered, and the nurse 
oper her hand upon them. She looked at Anthony, and 

e stood up, groping. 
The man who understood him was not there now. 


XXI 


OHN came in and looked at Mother doubtfully and crossed 

the room. Mother seemed not to notice. She went on 
with her baking. She was very considerate of John those 
days. He opened his lips and moved about a little and 
seemed about to say something and changed his mind. 

“IT met Miss Timberlake on the stairs as I came up,” he 
said at last. 

“‘T wondered if you’d meet her,” said Mother. ‘She was 
here quite a spell.” 

“‘She’s going back to Thurlow, she says.” 

“Yes.” Mother waited. ‘Do you think Wallace knows 
yet?’’ she asked. 

‘““He doesn’t guess,” said John. ‘‘He thinks she went to 
Thurlow and to the funeral as a nurse or something.” 

Mother smiled. ‘I’ve ’most thought perhaps he’d break 
it off when he knows.”’ She was watching John; but he 
seemed unmoved. 

‘Wally is not a fool,” he said. 

“He isn’t a fool exactly,” said Mother; ‘‘but he would 
hate terribly to marry a rich wife.” 

““There’s no disgrace in a rich wife, if you love her,”’ said 
John quickly. 

“T didn’t mean anything in particular, John,” said 
Mother soothingly. ‘‘But Wally’s always said it’s the one 
thing he wouldn’t do; he told me one day he wouldn’t ever 
be a postscript to a rich wife, and he'll hate it terribly. And 
I don’t blame him. I shouldn’t want you to marry any one 
that was too important.’”’ She looked at him affectionately 
and pityingly. 

John returned the look, and opened his mouth and shut it, 
and went and stood by the window with his back tothe room. 
“There’s something I’ve been thinking about, Mother,” he 
said slowly. 

Mother was halfway into her kitchen; she looked back 
hastily. ‘‘Wait a minute, John, till I take out my apple 
pie.’ She came back presently with a flushed face. “It 
’most burned,”’ she said. 

“Should you mind going home, Mother?” said John 
abruptly. He had faced about and was looking at her. 

“Right off?”’ said Mother. 

“Within a week or so.” 

She beamed on him. She looked about the little room. 
“‘T could be ready tomorrow,”’ she said. 

“You wouldn’t mind?” asked John. 

““Mind!”’ said Mother. She looked about the. room 
again—almost as if it were a secret and London might not 
let her off. ‘I should love to go,” she said. She drew a long 
breath. ‘‘I’ll go now and begin to pack up; but the washing 
won’t be back—not till tomorrow.” 

John laughed. ‘‘There’s no such hurry, you know. I have 
to wait for a cable.” 

“Ts it business?’’ she asked. 

““Yes-s, a kind of business. I can’t tell you yet, Mother. 
I only thought I’d see how you felt if I should have to go.” 

“You needn’t think about me, John, nor about your 
father. I'll be glad to get him away. He hasn’t been the 
same 

“No; I know. But you don’t need to go back. You and 
he could go on to the Continent.” 

‘“‘Alone!’’ said Mother. 

“You could have a courier.” 

“T don’t want it,’’ said Mother. ‘I don’t know just what 
a courier is, but I don’t want it anyway. I’d rather go 
home.” 

‘“Well, you shall go if I do,” said John. He took up his 
hat. ‘‘I’ll look in later and tell you.” And he was gone. 





OTHER disappeareed into the bedroom and got down 
on her knees and pulled out trunks and boxes and began 
packing, a round, tremulous smile on her face. 

‘Anthony came and found her there and looked quietly down 
at the confusion. ‘‘Cleaning house?” he asked. 

Mother looked up. ‘‘We’re going home, Anthony!’ The 
canary in its window heard it and trilled a little. 

Anthony smiled. ‘I hadn’t heard about it,” he said. 

She got up from her knees, dusting them off softly. ‘‘ You 
want your dinner, don’t you? I declare I forgot it.” 

She bustled out into the other room, hurrying happily 
back and forth. 

“It ’most makes me cry, I’m so happy,” she said. ‘I did 
cry a little after John went. But it hindered the packing.” 

‘John’s been here, has he?’”’ said Anthony. 

“He came in all worked up, and fussed and fidgeted, and 
finally he got it out that he wants to go home. I told him 
I’d go tomorrow.”” Mother beamed. 

‘‘What’s happened?”’ said Anthony. 

Mother looked at him. ‘I guess we know what’s hap- 
pened, Anthony.” 

“Do we?” Anthony returned the look, puzzled. 

Mother nodded with deep significance. 

“He told you then?” said Anthony. 

“‘T didn’t need any telling,’’ said Mother. ‘He said it was 
business and he’d have a cable today; but J knew well 
enough what he meant by a cable! John’s heart is broke! 
That’s what’s happened.” 

““Why, Mother!’”’ Anthony smiled a little and took his 
cup and stirred it thoughtfully. ‘‘ You think John is running 
off home because o 

““You don’t need to say it that way, Anthony. Of course 
he’ll go in a boat. You say ‘running off home’ just as 
if ” 

“Just as if he was a coward,” said Anthony quietly. 

“Well, something like that. It makes him sound 
ridiculous,” said Mother sternly. 

‘John won't be ridiculous,’ said Anthony. 

‘“That’s what I meant,’’ said Mother. ‘‘ You don’t need 
to tell me that John Wickham won't be ridiculous. He’s 
coming now!” 











The door opened and John came in. He was smiling. He 
came across and kissed his mother and sat down. “Just in 
time for lunch! Anything left?” 

Anthony passed him a plate and Mother went into her 
kitchen. She came back laden with good things. 

Anthony looked at them quietly. “It pays to come 
late,’”’ he said. 

“T thought maybe John would be here—or Wally,” said 
Mother. 

She set down the good things in front of him, her face 
round with questions, but in silence. 

John helped himself. ‘‘You’re ready to go, I suppose?” 
he said casually. 

Mother looked up. ‘I’ve begun to pack,” she said. 

“Everything in but her toothbrush,” said Anthony. 

“Did your cable come?” asked Mother innocently. She 
had a warning eye on Anthony. 


There was silence in the room, and the canary cocked its 
eye at the silent table, singing hard. 

John took the bit of paper from his pocket and handed it 
across to Mother. 

She looked, and her fingers fussed at it, and then she 
looked at him and at Anthony significantly. ‘‘It just says 
‘Yes.’ I suppose that means we'll go?”’ she said slowly. 

“Tt means we'll go,” said John. He laughed out, looking 
at her. ‘‘It means that you'll have a new daughter, Mother.” 

The canary trilled a whole roulade, filling the notes with 
light; and Mother looked at John through the whirl of 
them. ‘‘What did you say, John?”’ 

Anthony was smiling at her gently. 

Her son got up and came over and kissed her. ‘‘That’s 
what it means, Mother: that Kitty Arden says ‘ Yes.’”’ 

“T don’t know any Kitty Arden,’”’ said Mother helplessly. 

. She's your daughter,” said John. ‘But it was a close 
call. 

“‘T thought it was a cable,’’ said Mother. 

“So it was—at last,”’ laughed John. ‘‘She hated to say 
it.” He looked at the cable a little fondly and proudly. 

“You mean she didn’t want to marry you!’’ said Mother, 
looking up at him, indignation in all her roundness. 

He nodded. ‘Hated to the worst way.” He laughed out. 
“T had to run off first—before she found out.’’ Mother 
glanced at Anthony. “I’ve engaged passage for Wednesday; 
will you be ready?’’ added John. 

“I’m ’most ready now,” said Mother. But she was look- 
ing at him wistfully. ‘‘It seems queer that you’re going to 
marry—some one I never saw,” she said. 

He patted the shoulder. ‘‘She’s nicer than any one you 
ever saw, Mother, and a world too good for me,” he added 
quickly. ‘And I’m going to marry her before she has time 
to change her mind—again.”’ 

Mother gasped a little and he laughed down at her. 

“She’s all right, Mother. You'll like her—even better 
than Nurse Timberlake.” He bent and kissed her again and 
was off, 

Anthony smiled at her. She wiped away the little tear and 
looked at him almost guiltily. 

‘“‘How do you suppose he guessed about Nurse Timber- 
lake?’’ she asked. 


XXII 


HE packing went forward rapidly. Wallace coming in 

found Mother sitting on top of next to the last trunk, 
pressing it firmly down. 

“It’s packed ‘pretty full,’’ she said, beaming on him and 
drawing a deep breath. ‘It needs two.” 

She moved a little to one side, and Wallace sat on it with 
her and helped her strap it, and she brought out the piece 
of apple pie. 

“You will miss us, won’t you, Wally?” she said, watching 
him. ‘‘And I don’t suppose you'll ever be coming over home 
either.””. She looked at him wistfully. 

Wallace shook his head. ‘‘Don’t want to go back— 
except to see you. Old’England’s good enough for me.” 

“Yes, I know you like it. It’s lucky about your wives, 
isn’t it?’”’ He looked at her. ‘Yours and John’s—letting 
you live where you want to, both of you. You didn’t ever 
see her, did you?”’ she asked suddenly, looking at him. 

“Her?” 

Mother nodded. ‘John’s wife, you know.” 

Wallace laughed. ‘You get on so fast with your wives, 
Mother. Yes, I’ve seen her. I used to see Kitty Arden 
rather often.’’ . 

Mother’s face lighted. ‘‘ What is she like, Wally? I can’t 
get anything out of John, not anything sensible.”’ 

‘‘She’s the prettiest girl you ever saw,”’ said Wallace. 

“‘Prettier than Nurse Timberlake?”’ asked Mother. 

““Much!”’ Wallace was serene. 

Mother looked at him with reproach in her cap. ‘‘ You 
hadn’t ought to say that, Wallace!” | 

“Tt’s the truth,” said Wallace. He looked at the last 
piece of apple pie and took it. ‘‘There are a good many men 
who would have liked to marry Kitty Arden,” he said slowly. 

“‘T hope she’ll make a good, sensible wife for John,” said 
Mother. 

“You aren’t afraid of any one that John picks out, are 
you?’’ His eyes were twinkling at her. 

““Not—exactly,’”’ said Mother. 

“You needn't be afraid for Kitty,” said Wallace. ‘She 
has kept her head level through things that would have 
spoiled a good many girls—with all that money.”’ 

Mother looked at him. ‘‘What did you say, Wally?’’ 

“‘T said that with all the money she’s had to spend and no 
mother ae 

‘John told me her mother was dead, but he didn’t tell me 
about the money.”’ 





AALLACE chuckled. ‘‘She’s one of the richest girls in 
the States.’’ He was watching Mother’s face. “Her 
father is John Arden, of the United Steel and Wire, you know.’ 

“‘He said his name was John,”’ said Mother. 

‘‘Worth millions,” said Wallace. 

“Oh, dear!’’ Mother’s face had grown full of round woe. 
‘‘How can I visit ’em, Wally, and take care of the babies, if 
they have—a million dollars?”’ 

“‘Million-dollar babies have ‘tummies,’ don’t they, 
Mother, same as dollar ones? I guess you can coddle ’em all 
right. They’ll have rows of nursemaids in white caps, of 
course,” said Wallace wickedly. ‘‘But you'll find it’s all 
right. I shouldn’t want a rich wife myself.’ 

“‘When did you see Nurse Timberlake?” said Mother 
swiftly. 

He stared at her. ‘‘I believe you’re jealous for her. I 
haven’t seen—Alicia’’—he said the name happily—‘“ since 
Wednesday. She’s up at Thurlow, you know.” 


“T knew she’d gone to Thurlow,” said Mother. Her tone 
was mysterious. 

He looked at her. ‘‘What do you mean?” 

Mother shook her head. ‘‘ Nothing.” 

“You know better; you’ve got something on your mind.” 

“Well, you kept saying things about John."’ Mother 
looked at him, her feathers ruffled. 

t . I didn’t say anything about John except that Kitty is 
rich. 

“She doesn’t own a castle,” said Mother. ‘I’m not going 
to say another word.”’ She shut her mouth, squeezing it tight. 
Wallace looked at her narrowly. ‘‘Go ahead!”’ he said. 

But she shook her head hard. ‘‘It isn’t your fault, Wally, 
and I sha’n’t say a word!” 

Wallace looked up. 

Anthony had come in and was smiling at them quietly. 
** Anything wrong?”’ he asked. 

“Suppose you tell me what Mother means,” said Wallace. 
“T just happened to say something about Kitty Arden and 
she’s bristling with hints.’ 

“What did you say about Kitty?” asked Anthony. 

“*That she’s rich; you knew that.” 

“Yes, John told me.” 

“And I said folks that live in glass houses better be 
careful,’’ said Mother, still mysterious. ‘‘That’s all I said.” 

Wallace turned to Anthony. 

Anthony smiled. ‘‘That’s what Mother means, I guess, 
Wallace.” 

And between them Wallace Tilton learned—a word at a 
time from Anthony, with breathless gusts from Mother— 
Wallace learned the truth. 

- turned it slowly in his mind. ‘Serves me right!’ he 
said. 

“It isn’t your fault, Wally. I told you it wasn’t your 
fault,” said Mother consolingly. 

Wallace laughed shortly and got up. ‘‘ Well, I must be off 
to Thurlow Castle,” he said. ‘‘I shall have a word to say to 
Miss Alicia Timberlake.” He bent and kissed Mother and 
looked down at her gently and kissed her again. “It’s all 
your fault,” he said. “‘I shouldn’t have thought of marrying 
her if it hadn’t been for you—and your apple pies!” And 
he was gone. 


wea looked at the door wistfully, almost regret- 
fully, and went back to her packing. 

“Talking that way about John!” she said softly into the 
depths of the trunk. She lifted her head suddenly. ‘Do 
rich folks always have nursemaids in caps, rows of them, 
Anthony?” 

“Rows of them, in caps?’’ Anthony’s mind went slowly. 

Mother nodded. ‘To take care of the babies?”’ 

Anthony smiled. ‘I guess they do when they have the 
babies. They don’t all of ’em have babies, you know.” 

Mother returned to her trunk. “John will,’”’ she said 
softly again into the depths. 

Anthony came to the door and looked in at her. ‘I’m 
going out a little while,”’ he said. 

Mother emerged. ‘‘ Where are you going?” she asked. 

“Just anywhere—on a "bus perhaps.’’ Anthony’s tone 
was vague. 

Mother looked at her second-best bonnet and turned it 
around. She had been trying to find a place for it, a safe 
place. She put it on her head. ‘I think I’ll go with you.” 

— glanced at the trunk. ‘‘ You haven't time, have 

rou?” 

“T’m packed—all but this. Maybe I shall carry it in my 
hand anyway in a box.” She tied the strings elaborately 
under her chin, looking at her roundness in the glass. ‘I 
feel kind of queer somehow,” she said slowly. ‘‘I’ve been 
wanting to go—seemed as if I couldn’t wait to go; and now 
the time’s come I feel as if I didn’t want to, not exactly.” 

“We can stay,” said Anthony. 

“Oh, I don’t mean that!” said Mother hastily. ‘But it 
seems as if I’d ought to have seen more, paid mure attention 
perhaps. I feel real queer about it.’’ She put on her gloves 
and took up her net bag. ‘I’m ready,’”’ she announced. 
‘Go where there’s a crowd,”’ she said, ‘‘anywhere the crowd 
is. That’s the most like London.” 

“We'll take ‘No. 6,’”’ said Anthony. 

It was coming rapidly down the street, and he hailed it 
and Mother scrambled aboard, breathless. 

She gave a little triumphant nod as they mounted to the 
top. ‘‘That’s one of the things I’ve got so I can do,” she 
said, seating herself firmly. ‘I can get on and off while 
they’re going pretty fast. I used to be real mad when they 
didn’t stop. Now I don’t wait to be mad; I just climb on.” 

Anthony laughed. ‘‘We’ve learned a good many things in 
London,” he said musingly. 

“You have,” said Mother. She looked up at him a little 
wistfully. ‘‘It doesn’t seem as if I’d learned much—just 
how to get ona ’bus.”’ 

“There are people who have lived in London all their lives 
who can’t do it,” said Anthony consolingly. 

“Do you think so?” Mother brightened. She beamed down 
onthe crowd from her’bus. ‘ I’most wish we'd stayed longer,” 
she said. “I’m getting kind o’ used toit, I guess. Look how 
queer they be, Anthony, all running every which way.” 


NTHONY leaned over beside her and they watched the 
crowd—down the Strand, along by the Lions and 
Trafalgar Square and Pall Mall, up Regent Street and 
Piccadilly and the Circus and Oxford. The city played its 
game of darting crowds and cabs and ’busses and tangled 
life, and Mother looked down on them, half guiltily, half 
wistfully, her face screwed in its soft wrinkles. 

“It does make my head whirl,” she said. ‘‘I keep wonder- 
ing where they’re all going to and what they’re after. 
Look at that old thing, Anthony!’”’ Mother pointed out 
the broad-backed, broad-skirted figure that ambled with 
the crowd, her bonnet askew and her skirts tilting over the 
shabby, runover shoes and gaping stocking heels. Mother 
looked down on them, incredulity in her face. ‘‘Wouldn’t 
you think she’d just want to cry, Anthony?” 

Anthony watched the waddling figure with his little, gentle 
smile. ‘‘You’re the one that wants to cry, I guess, Mother. 
She looks pretty comfortable, as if she enjoyed carrying her 
taper,” he added softly. 

“Carrying her what, Anthony? You must shout louder 
up here.” 

“T said carrying her taper,” said Anthony. And the ’bus 
lurched and stopped and the words roared themselves out. 

“Sh-h!”’ said Mother. ‘‘ Mercy! Everybody’ll hear us.” 

But no one seemed to care. Passengers climbed down and 
new ones climbed up, and the traffic roared. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 36 
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HE “ lady ” 
of this ad- 
vertisement 


: eithermay ormay 
— not have been go- 
inginto mourning; 
probably not, as 
thisisoftena ruse 
to getrid of gowns 
no longer wanted. 
The phrase ‘no 
dealers’’ was used 
because dealers 
pay less than 
“rivate buyers. Yet more often than not it is the dealer who 
seally secures the gowns, for he employs women to answer 
il such advertisements, representing themselves as private 
ersons. 

This custom of disposing of last season’s gowns and devot- 
ing the proceeds to a favorite charity is followed by many 
‘ealthy society women in the big cities. 

In the present instance three of the gowns sold were 
«xquisite models by a noted French modiste—a pearl-gray 
.elves with deep knotted fringe, an azure-blue chiffon with 
pearl trimming, and a white embroidered crépe over an 

pal-..ited satin. They were bought by a well- 
croomed woman, who later sent a check and a 
messenger for them. 

If the original owner could have followed her 
gowns on the first stage of their subsequent career 
she would have found it exceedingly interesting. 

The messenger took them to a quiet brown- 
stone house in a street in the West Sixties. A 
polished brass plate, ‘‘Mme. Varie, Robes et 
Manteaux,’’ wasonthedoor. Insidethereception- 
room was like that of any fashionable dressmak- 
ing establishment. Some French fashion plates 
were scattered on the tables, and a few, framed, 
hung on the wall. 

In the back room, behind the heavy folding 
doors, the walls were lined with glass-front cases. 
Inside these cases, behind green silk curtains, 
the three gowns were hung with many others of 
just as exquisite material and workmanship. 
Upon almost every waistband was the gilt silk- 
woven name of some famous establishment of 
Paris, London or Vienna. 































































LADY GOING INTO MOURNING 
will sell at sacrifice all street and evening 
gowns. No dealers. Call between 10and 
11:30 A.M., at 1942 Janeway Boulevard. 








OW to this quiet, well-ordered ‘‘ modiste’s”’ 

comes the social aspirant, whose strained 
income is not sufficient to secure the number of 
expensive gowns necessary for her constant ap- 
pearance at fashionable functions. Madame 
Varie’s is so conducted that the customer’s pride and vanity 
are most carefully shielded. A new and evidently sensitive 
patron is shown only to the reception-room. She usually 
suggests that she is ‘‘afraid she will not have time to have 
anything made, but that she thought perhaps there might 
be a few model gowns in stock.” 

Here Madame Varie or one of her discreet assistants 
assures the customer that they happen to have a few 
imported models, which are “slightly mussed from han- 
dling,’’ and on which they can make a special price. Then 
two or three of the gowns, which the shrewd Madame thinks 
most suited to this particular customer, are brought out 
and displayed. 

If the customer seems to prefer it the farce is carried out— 
that is, no mention whatever is made of the fact that the 
dress has been worn by some one else. A customer who has 
more experience and less delicacy in the matter will insist on 
the name of the former owner, and in case it is a very con- 
spicuous gown, will ask for a list of the places where it has 
been worn. This list is often furnished by the original owner 
as a protection both to herself and the future purchaser. 
lt would be slightly embarrassing to wear to a reception a 
gown that once belonged to your hostess, as happened not 
long ago. 


“fO MADAME VARIE’S establishment also come many 
. actresses, often well-known ones, particularly when they 
are going on the road in repertoire or into a stock company 
\ here many costumes are required. 
[Theatrical managers who stage the elaborately gowned 
musical productions save yearly many thousands of dollars 
this way. Perhaps there 
e one or more scenes in 
\ich the showgirls appear as 
ladies of fashion.”” And 
nowadays they must look the 
it. Patrons of New York 
ieaters, particularly the 
omen, are keen critics of 
tage gowns, and oftenattend 
olely to get ideas for their 
wn costumes. So the agent 
or the manager sifts the 
tock of such places as 
\ladame Varie’s until he gets 
nough gowns for the pro- 
duction—gowns that bear 
‘he indefinable stamp of the 
irtist modiste. These genuine 



























‘The Real Story 


Behind a Little Advertisement 


By Mabel Cleaver Evans 


DECORATIONS BY VERNON HOWE BAILEY 


creations are secured for less money than would buy ob- 
viously mediocre gowns. And it is in such cases that a 
social leader may sometimes see behind the footlights a 
gown that she once wore before them. 


FTER the social aspirant or actress has laid the gown 

aside, or the play has failed or succeeded to the extent 

of warranting new costumes, the third stage in the gown’s 

career begins. Action in any case must be quick, because 

any value that remains in the gown depends on how well it 
answers the demands of the fashion. 

Very often the gowns are still in good condition and may 
be sold back to Madame Varie to be cleaned and again hung 
in the showcases. But Madame is very exacting: if there are 
any real signs of wear she will not handle the gowns. Per- 
haps it is only a flounce that is marred, or a spot or worn 
panel which could be hidden by some alteration. But this 
Madame Varie will not do. The gown would not then be a 
Felix or a Worth or a Paquin; and her customers are often 
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as exacting as the original owners. They demand the artist’s 
unchanged creation, even though it is second hand. 

So more often the third stage marks the beginning of the 
downward career, the gown being sold to one of the shops 
over which hangs a sign: 


SLIGHTLY WORN CLOTHING 
BOUGHT AND SOLD 


There are grades of gowns and customers evenamong these 
places. A few of them handle beautiful things, some of which 
are almost new. But even in the best of these shops there is 
no pretense as to its character. It is frankly a place where 
one buys or sells clothing that has been worn. 

The walls of these shops are lined with glass cases, but 
no green curtains shield the costumes here. They are boldly 
displayed in all their shimmering allurement. But here are 
found not only ball and evening gowns, but also wraps, 
tailor-made suits and even riding habits. The patrons of 
these shops are neither so exacting as to condition, nor above 
buying raiment for any purpose, provided it is cheap enough 
to compensate for the sacrifice of pride. 

Some of the best of these places have regular customers 
whose dimensions and tastes are known by the proprietor. 
Whenever goods come in that he thinks would suit these 
patrons he will drop them a note. There are hundreds of 
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social leaders, men 
and women, whose 
garments almost 
invariably descend 
to humbler imita- 
tors whose sizes 
and figures are 
similar. This is 
particularly so in 
the ordinary garments which are sold by the servants and 
always to the same dealers. 

Of these ‘‘ third-stage ”’ shops, however, there are some that 
make a specialty of the elaborate gown, preferring fewer 
sales and greater profits. The stage plays a large part of 
both the buying and selling of these gowns, and usually it is 
the humbler members of the profession who are outfitted 
here. Occasionally these shops are patronized by prosperous 
entertainers whose work is especially destructive to garments 
that must be beautiful at the cost of being delicate. 

There are many chances that an inveterate theatergoer 
may recognize in the cases of these Sixth Avenue shops some 
familiar gown of a popular actress. It may be almost new, 
or it may show wear and smell of gasoline. In that case in 
a few weeks it will probably be trailing over the boards of 
some obscure theater or doing hard service on the leading 
lady of a repertoire company which is touring 
the small towns. 


ERHAPS three years have passed since the 

gown left the workroom of its Parisian crea- 
tor, and it is now a trifle out of style. Yet the 
exquisite fabrics and trimmings are there, even 
though showing traces of gasoline and repairs. 

It is at this stage that it may be found hang- 
ing on a long rod across the back of a dingy up- 
stairs room of some East Side costumer. These 
are the men who supply the East Side theaters 
and music halls. They also rent the gowns to be 
worn at balls of the various foreign colonies. 

But, with the repeated use of gasoline and 
much repairing, the gown at length becomes too 
passé for even these unexacting functions. Still 
its usefulness as a holiday raiment is far from be- 
ing over. There are the miserably poor of the 
foreign quarters, newly immigrated and unable to 
purchase wedding dresses. A thriving business is 
done by the, costumers in hiring to these brides 
what is needed. The girl who can raise five 
dollars is outfitted in apparel that to her seems 
magnificent. And besides the gown she is 
provided with hat, veil and gloves. 

These hats are often constructed from the silks 
and trimmings of some ball gown after it has 
reached the end of its career asa dress. The lace trimmings, 
which may still be good, are now cleaned and sometimes 
used in making fancy lingerie, which more often than not 
goes uptown again and finds a wearer in cheap vaudeville. 

The descent of the ordinary clothing—the street suits and 
wraps—is not so gradual. Usually the third stage is the last. 
They have found their way from the second owners to the 
out-and-out second-hand shops that frankly cater to patrons 
who buy clothing that: has been worn because they cannot 
afford the new. Here style and quality do not count so 
much as condition and future usefulness. 


OMETIMES the dealers who, like Madame Varie, cater 
to the richer class of patrons, find themselves overstocked 
with gowns that are likely to go out of style before all of them 
can be sold. A remedy for this condition is found in renting 
for a few days a room in a private house, and inserting an 
advertisement similar to the one the society woman puts 
in the newspapers when she wishes to dispose of her last 
season’s gowns. Thus the overstocked dealers manage to 
sell their goods to people who would not wish to be seen 
entering a regular second-hand shop. 





HIGHEST CASH PRICES PAID FOR LADIES’ 
slightly worn clothing. Entire wardrobes bought. 
All dealings confidential. 











It is also through advertisements that these second-hand 
stores find their greatest source of supply. If you will look 
in the “want”’ columns of the metropolitan dailies you will 
often find such notices as the 
one above. 

There are many “‘tricks of 
the trade’’ in this business, 
and yet it is a legitimate 
business and one that serves 
many purposes. It enables 
the woman of wealth to dis- 
pose of her many beautiful 
gowns, unburdening her 
crowded wardrobe and her 
mind as well. And it enables 
many another woman with 
limited resources to satisfy 
her longing for really fine 
gowns, which if purchased in 
any other way would be far 
beyond her means. 
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SILA 


women have done best, on the whole, in 

this world. Even those homes which 
fall far below the general ideal—which are badly 
managed, quarrelsome, never physically at- 
tractive—have often a stronger hold on their 
members than any other institution in the 
world; stronger than Church, State or School. 
One of the first efforts of young men and women 
on leaving home is to find a spot in which they 
can reéstablish some of the physical condi- 
tions—re-create something of the atmosphere— 
of the home: makeshifts to tide them over until 
they can have the “real thing:” If that time 
never comes they go on with their imitations. 
Indeed there is no more pathetic tribute to the 
power of the home than the continued effort of 
elderly single men and women to build some- 
thing that passes for one, but which can no 
more be one than a case anda keyboard, without 
strings, can be a piano. 

It is children who make the home necessary, 
who give it its character and shape its activities. 
It is children who insure its permanency in our 
social structure. They demand it; they feel 
they have a right to it. Talk with boys and 
girls whose parents have for one reason or 
another given up a home and turned them over 
to schools and servants for a major part of the 
time, and you will never fail to find in the little minds 
a deep sense of injustice—a conviction that they are 
being robbed of something which belongs to them. 
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THE VERY HEART 
OF A WOMAN’S 


One of the abiding hopes of 
the orphan is that somebody 
BUSINESS will give him a home; that 

seems to him the great neces- 
PDD UES sity. He dare not think of 
himself at large in the world; the very idea throws him 
into a panic. All of those who are familiar with the 
poor of the great cities, with the children of factory 
towns, know how often young boys and girls make the 
most heroic efforts to keep a family together after the 
death or abandonment of a father, or during the illness 
of a mother. 

It is the natural devotion of the child to the home 
which gives the mother her great opportunity. For 
the first eight or ten years of his life she has him prac- 
tically separate from the rest of the world. The out- 
side influences which touch him inthis period she 
largely controls. She decides with whom he shall play; 
with whom he shall study; what he shall see. If she 
cannot fully control this, yet she can pretty closely 
guess what he sees and hears and learns when he is 
out from under hereye. The effect of his experiences 
she is in a position tocounteract; she can divert atten- 
tion, help him to understand and discriminate. Nothing 
that she or anybody else does later will, generally speak- 
ing, change what she has done in those first years. 

A compelling reason why a woman should master 
thoroughly the economic side of her business, her labor 
problem, her problems of selection and expenditure and 
taste—all of those sides of her business which I have 
been discussing on this page—is that she may be more 
free to consider what is and must ever be the very 
heart of her business, and that is rearing children. 

In the last few decades she has been released from 
much of the heavier labor which housekeeping once 
made imperative. It is certain that the processes of 
the household will be more and more simplified as time 
goes on. Take the changes which are being wrought by 
the use of electricity. They revolutionize the kitchen 
and the care of the house. The rapid extensions of 
electricity through the country are making its use 
possible to everybody. More and more will depend on 
the head, less on the muscles. Again, as women learn 
the economic and social advantages of codperation 
many of their old burdens will be lightened. For 
instance, the laundry will certainly be taken from the 
house. It is nothing but the difficulty of getting 
women to act together in matters of personal con- 
cern which prevents their combining by tens and 
twenties in small personal laundries which they would 
themselves direct. That is, executive work is bound, 
as time goes on, to supersede manual labor, with a 
consequent freeing of the woman’s time. 
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GREATEST CONTRI- _The return which society 


BUTION TO A CHILD’s hasa ys rng from 
woman for this easement 
DEVELOPMENT is that she make of the 
SP 8 KEKE home a more and more 
effective training school for children. The home, per- 
force, is a good or a bad educational center. It does 
its work in spite of every effort to shirk or to supple- 
ment it. No teacher can entirely undo what it does, 
be that good or bad. The natural joyous opening of a 
child’s mind depends on its first intimate relations. 
These are, asarule, withthe mother. It is the mother 
who “‘ takes an interest,’’ who oftenest decides whether 
the new mind shall open frankly and fearlessly. How 
she does her work depends less upon her ability to 
answer questions than her effort not to discourage 
them; less upon her ability to lead authoritatively 
into great fields than her efforts to push the child 
ahead into those which attract him. To be responsive 
to his interests is the woman’s greatest contribution to 
the child’s development. 

I remember a call once made on me by two little 
girls, when our time was spent in an excited discussion 
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of the parts of speech. They were living facts to them, 
as real as if their discovery had been announced that 
morning for the first time in the newspaper. I was 
interested to find who had been able to keep their 
minds so naturally alive. I found that it came from 
the family habit of treating with respect whatever 
each child turned up. Nothing was slurred over as 
if it had no relation to life—not even the parts of 
speech. They were not asked nor forced to load 
themselves up with baggage in which they soon dis- 
covered their parents had no interest. Everything was 
treated as if it had a permanent place in the scheme to 
which they were being introduced. 

It is only in such relations that the natural bent of 
most children can flower. Where this nourishing 
intimacy is wanting, where the child is turned over to 
schools to be put through the mass drill which num- 
bers make imperative, it is impossible for any teacher 
to do a great deal to help the child to his own. What 
the woman who expects teachers to attend to her 
children’s education forgets is that no two children 
born were ever alike, and no two children who grow 
to manhood and womanhood will ever live the same 
life. The effort to make one child like another, to 
make him what his parents want, not what he is born 
to be, is one of the most cruel and wasteful efforts in 
society. It is the woman’s business to prevent this; 
to see that her child gets his chance to be himself. 

That there is in life a task more delicate, more 
difficult, or one more fraught with importance to 
society, I do not believe. It is the supreme human 
task. The progress of society depends upon getting 
out of men and women an increasing amount of the 
powers with which they are born. This is what all 
systems of education try to do, but the result of all 
systems of education depends upon the material that 
comes to the educator. 


REAL SERVICE OF 
“HIGHER EDUCA- 


A woman never lived who did 
all she might have done to 


a open the mind of her child 
Th” 2 Were for its great adventure. The 


SS 8 SEEES]B_ woman who understands what 
is before her knows she has need of all the education the 
college can give, all the experience and culture she can 
gather. She knows that the fuller her individual life, 
the broader her interests, the better for the child. She 
should be a person in his eyes. The real service of 
the ‘‘ higher education,” the freedom to take a part in 
whatever interests or stimulates her, lies in the fact 
that it fits her intellectuaily to be a companion worthy 
of a child. She should know that unless she does this 
thing for him he goes forth with his mind still in 
swaddling clothes, with the chances that it will not be 
released until relentless life tears off the bands. 

There is a side to this opening of the child’s mind 
which is often shirked and almost always with more or 
less disastrous results, and that is, introducing the 
world to him as it is. The only world many children 
know is a “Fool’s Paradise’ of which they are the 
center—a world in which everything is done for them 
and nothing is required in return. It is never too early 
to begin breaking in a child to the fact that he is born 
into a world where certain things are rightfully required 
of him: self-control, self-reliance, a fair return for 
what he gets—that this is a world of service, and that 
no one escapes save by unloading his burden on the 
shoulders of another. What thisamounts to is opening 
the mind to the imperative nature of what we call 
responsibility. ' 

It is utterly unfair to a child that he should not be 
made to feel that he has a part in things, is responsible 
from the start; moreover that it is expected of him 
that he shall meet this responsibility with cheerfulness, 
not sullenness; with courage, not fear; with truthful- 
ness, not deception. Unless this breaks upon him 
with consciousness and understanding the chances are 
that he will never fully learn it, or if he does it will be 
at a cost which it is wrong that he should have to pay. 
Particularly is this kind of training of the child required 
of the women in a democracy. The success of a 
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democracy depends upon thecharacter of its men 
and women before everything else—the integrity 
which enables them to resist temptation to graft 
and intrigue which a democracy gives above all 
systems, the self-control which enables them 
to use the freedom of action and choice which 
democracy gives to both men and women, the 
consideration for others which is essential to put 


reason of the sudden and revolutionary change 
in the education of American women, which 
began with the Nineteenth Century and con- 
4) tinued through it, was the realization that if we 
were to make real democrats we must begin with 
the children, and if we began with the children 
we must begin with the mothers. Everybody 
saw that the whole scheme must fail if the start 
was wrong. It is not too much to say that the 
success of the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution depended, in the minds of 
certain early democrats, upon the woman. Her 
serious responsibility came in the fact that her 
work was one that nobody could take off her hands. 
But what has happened? In the process of 
preparing herself to discharge more adequately 
her task as a woman ina republic her respect for 
the task hasseemingly been weakened. Interested 
in acquiring new tools she has come to believe the tools 
more important than the thing for which she was to use 
them. She has found out that with education and 
freedom pursuits of all kinds are open to her, and by 
following these pursuits she can preserve her personal 
liberty, avoid the grave responsibilities, the almost 
inevitable sorrows and anxieties, which belong to 
family life. She can choose her friends and change 
them. She can travel and gratify her tastes, satisfy 
her personal ambitions. The snare has been too great. 
The result is that she is frequently failing to discharge 
satisfactorily some of the most imperative demands 
the Nation makes upon her, 


into practice the principles of liberty, equality 


and fraternity. 
: I think it is historically correct to say that the. 


EDUCATION THE 
AVERAGE GIRL 


We find women everywhere 
more and more willing to shift 


the training of children to 
RECEIVES TODAY other shoulders—shoulders 


PRIDIIIIUEKEEEEEES. which are waiting to help her 
work out the problem, but which can never be a sub- 
stitute. She has turned over the child to the teacher, 
secularand religious, and fancied that he might be made 
what he should be, by an elaborate system of mass 
teaching. Her attitude toward this problem is not un- 
like her attitude toward the economic problems of her 
household—the problem of domestic labor—they are 
“narrowing,” too confining, not sufficiently related to 
what she vaguely describes as the ‘‘ big things.’’ That 
they are so big that everything else goes to pieces 
unless they are properly done she does not understand. 

One very serious result of this preoccupation of the 
present-day woman with the tools of her emancipation 
rather than with its purpose is that she often fails to 
pass on to her daughters any adequate knowledge of 
the normal life and responsibilities of a woman or any 
notion of the importance of this life and responsibilities 
to the Nation. These daughters must carry on the 
race, must keep up and improve the institutions neces- 
sary for that purpose. But how rarely does their train- 
ing put this frankly and precisely before them? As 
a matter of fact could the public system of education 
arranged for girls be better calculated to divert their 
attention from the work which they will probably have 
to do, could it give less attention than it does to the 
family and its place in society? 

Consider the education the average girl receives 
today. It is made up of the best training in outside 
institutions which the parents can give her. The 
parents cheerfully sacrifice themselves in every way to 
send her from school to school. ‘‘Opportunities,”’ as 
they are called, are sought for her and she is urged to 
use them regardless of her aptitude or taste. From the 
time that she is a little girl her time and strength are 
spent in this exterior education. Meantime the great- 
est training school in the world—her home—becomes 
her playground, her place of rest, the center where she 
has nothing to do, which exists to do things for her. 
It is not wonderful that serious girls grow up thinking 
that the best way to serve the world is to find some 
kind of a career outside of a home, and that frivolous 
ones carry into marriage the idea that their happiness 
will be in proportion to what is done for them, in 
proportion to the amount of service they can escape. 





WHAT SHOULD BE But what becomes of 
THE GREAT CONCERN democracy meantime? 
OF WOMEN Jnless women are willing 


. to admit that their great 
PRZPZDPD REELS, ncern in the world is the 


child and his education, unless they see that the most 
that they can do for him is what is done in the first years 
of his life, the future of this country is going to be harder 
sledding than the past has been. The failure of the 
woman to give this individual attention to the develop- 
ment of the child is to break the only chain by which 
this Nation can come to its full flower and fruit. 
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represented in the Common Council by 
an alderman who is considered notoriously cor- 
rupt I have always been very much interested 
in methods of political procedure, and during 
twenty years have had ample opportunity to 
study them. I was much startled some years 
ago, when Hull-House was conducting a cam- 
paign against this alderman, to be told by a 
keen politician in the locality that such a man 
could never be defeated save by a candidate 
who had grown up in the ward and had hada 
long experience in a gang—that no one else 
would know how to go about it. 

I have since learned to understand what he 
meant. The leader of a gang of boys gains his 
prestige largely through his power of obtaining 
favors for his followers; he discovers the alley 
in which they may play a game of craps un- 
disturbed by a policeman who pretends not to 
see them; he later finds the pool rooms in 
which minors may congregate in defiance of the 
law, the saloons which easily and readily sell Ke 
liquor to boys, or the gambling places which 
are protected by obscure but powerful influ- 
ences. Itis but a step further, when he and his 
followers are voters and he is running for office, 
to extend the same kind of protection to all of the men O WOMAN IN AMERICA TODAY IS SO CLOSELY 
who are “faithful.” He will secure for them special IN TOUCH WITH THOSE GREAT SOCIAL AND 
privileges of all sorts, and will protect them fromthe ECONOMIC MOVEMENTS THAT ARE OUTSIDE OF 
operations of any law which may prove to be incon- THE HOME AND YET VITALLY TOUCH THE HOME AS 
venient tothem. He merely continues ona larger scale JANE ADDAMS, OF HULL-HOUSE, CHICAGO. THE 
the excellent training he had in the gang, by utilizing HOME-SHELTERED WOMAN OFTEN HEARS ABOUT 
those old human motives: personal affection, desire CHILD LABOR, THE WORKING-GIRL’S WAGE, LABOR 
for favors, fear of ridicule, loyalty to comrades. piping CONVICT LABOR, THE EMIGRANT PROB- 

: EM, ETC., BUT A COMPREHENSIVE, AUTHORITATIVE 

_— . . EXPLANATION OF WHAT THESE VITAL QUESTIONS 

PUBLIC RECREATION While the powerof a poli- Pearty MEAN HAS NOT OFTEN COME HER WAY. 

CENTERS SHOULD tician of this typeis being wigs aDDAMS WILL, MONTH BY MONTH, ON THIS 
BE ESTABLISHED slowly abridged, through 


vil ; rere D PAGE EXPLAIN WHAT THEY MEAN AND IN WHAT 
civil service and other po- , we 
EEE: Re DIRECTION LIE THEIR REMEDIES—OFTEN IN THE 
it is being destroyed much more rapidly at its very 


litical reforms, tomy mind }yanDs OF THE AMERICAN WOMEN THEMSELVES. 
IF ANY POINT IN THIS ARTICLE DOES NOT SEEM 
source by the establishment of public recreation centers PERFECTLY CLEAR ANY QUESTIONS WILL BE 
which must inthe end absolutely abolish this particular ANSWERED BY MAIL IF A STAMPED, ADDRESSED 
type of gang training. ENVELOPE IS INCLOSED. ADDRESS MISS ADDAMS 
If it is clear that political relationships are first IN CARE OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
formed in social intercourse, that the boy gang of THE EDITORS. 
today tends to grow into the political ring of tomor- paraphernalia, are, I believe, centers in which a higher 
row, then it is obvious that the city itself has a stake type of citizenship is being nursed. Certainly the 
in the forms of public recreation, and that itis one Of number of arrests among juvenile delinquents falls off 
its functions to provide adequate recreational facilities. surprisingly in a district where such parks have been 
A group of boys will not continue to stand uponthe — established —a negative measure, possibly, but one 
street corners and seek illicit pleasures in alleys and which cannot be disregarded. 7 
pool rooms when all the fascinating apparatus of a The Juvenile Court records show that delinquency 
recreation field is at their disposal. When such a has decreased in some of these neighborhoods twenty- 
gang of boys goes into such a park the leader findsthat four per cent., and in others seventy per cent. : 
this special power of manipulation which he has devel- : 
oped is of no use there, and he can obtain no special GAVAGES MAY BE. The training inthe small parks 
favors for his friends. The businessof the superintend- ppRopyCED IN will also tend to produce a more 


> “rec ? ~ > ac -peP ¢ ~s ~ ps rc + qT a > 4 ; > f > 
ent of the recreation center is to see that each gang of CROWDED CITIES “tive type of citizen. At the 
boys is fairly treated, that ‘‘the liberty of each is lim- present moment much of the 
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tt. ited by the like liberty of all,” to use anold Spencerian =S?5597 <5 _ available recreation is entirely 
A phrase. The boy who is admired is not he whocan passive; it is said that the type of game played by city 


secure secret favors, but he who can best meet those children adapts itself to the density of the population— 
standards which boys maintain of running, climbing, craps and dice take up practically no reom—and that 
turning, etc. They may seem like absurd standards to the contracted area for play is already resulting in a 
the adult, but they are at least universal standards, decreased power and will to live. 
with the competition open to all and dependent upon In a recent investigation in Milwaukee, to discover 
personal prowess. When the leader of a gang is in what children were doing after school hours, it was 
the midst of an athletic meet, with the blood coursing found that anaverage of nineteen per cent. were work- 
through his body and his mind bent upon victory, ing, thirty-one per cent. were playing, and fifty per 
there is little likelihood that he is plotting for illicit cent. were doing absolutely nothing. This passivity 
deeds, trusting the leader of the gang tosave him from often leads to unnatural inertia alternating with irra- 
arrest. The leader himself finds that the boys whoare tional outbursts of energy, thus bearing out Huxley’s 
there learn to resist exploitation; they come to despise contention that savages may easily be produced in the 
and to cover with opprobrious epithets any comrade most crowded city quarter, who exhibit all the brutal 
who wishes to receive special favors either for himself characteristics which are supposed to be fostered only 
or his fellows. A rude sort of justice prevails,and very inisolation. Eventhe child with five cents, with which 
important it is, because boys who have no oppor- he may procure the delights of a moving-picture show, 
tunity to put into practice such notions of justice ag must remain quietly seated and merely contemplate 
they have when they are boys will not be apt to resent the action of others. 
social injustice when they grow to be men. It is estimated that in the United States seven hun- 
dred and fifty thousand people attend daily the regular 
THEY MAKE FOR Furthermore boys who are _ theaters, while two millions and a quarter attend the 
A HIGHER CLASS trained to consider the rights motion-picture shows; of this latter number four 
OF CITIZENSHIP of the whole playground, and hundred thousand are children. 
not merely to favor their own Partly because the city boy has so little chance for 
SPSS friends, have the beginnings of motor activity his imagination is unduly fired by what 
a public spirit which may at length place the welfare of _ he sees at the theater. The gentlemanly burglar, the 
the city above all personal considerations. The oppor- expert safe-blower, the daring train-robber, the reck- 
tunity which the athletic field provides forcomradeship, less scout, all fill his ideas of what a hero ought to be. 
founded upon the establishment of just relationships, is At a Chicago theater recently a play showed a brutal 
the basis for a new citizenship and in the end will over- father who struck his wife and in revenge was shot by 
throw the corrupt politician. In fact I see no other hisstepson. At the close of the evening, when the son 
way of overthrowing him in a crowded city quarter, appeared before the curtain he was wildly applauded, 
where people’s prejudices are easily played uponand while the father was hissed. A boy in the audience was 
where all are eager for special favors, except this open- so much impressed by the play that the following day 
air, widespread opportunity for social intercourse while when his father, a hard-working man out of employ- 
the boys are still young, enthusiastic and quick to ment, ina moment of irritation raised his hand against 
respond to the ideals of fair play. the mother, the boy shot and wounded his father and 
The fifteen small parks of Chicago, equipped with was much astonished to find that he was not regarded 
club rooms, dance halls, refectories, reading-rooms, as a heroby the police and the public, but was taken at 
gymnasiums, swimming-pools, and much other social once into the Juvenile Court. 
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ECAUSE I have lived in Chicago for —- The amateur nights occasionally given in the 
many years in a ward which has been five-cent theaters are very popular, partly be- 


cause they offer an opportunity to the children 
for actual participation. Boys and girls in their 
craving for excitement are only too anxious to 
appear in public; they give the little stunts which 
they have learned, and if they please the audi- 
ence they are sometimes rewarded by pennies 
which are thrown to them; if they fail to please 
they are pulled off the stage by a large hook. 
The whole thing is very exciting, but the shows 
are often coarse and vulgar and tend to be de- 
moralizing. Because many theaters offer at the 
close of the evening three admissions for ten 
cents, or two for five cents, the children wait 
about the doors until very late at night, some- 
times begging the price of admission from the 
passerby, or sometimes even pilfering in order 
toobtainit. It iscomparatively easy to unscrew 
an electric-light bulb, and, as these sell in the 
shops for seven cents apiece, it is accepted at the 
value of five cents at the door of many a cheap 
theater; and hundreds of these bulbs are taken 
in lieu of tickets. 

Even the boy of more wholesome tastes, who 
saves his money for the baseball game, is essen- 
tially a spectator and obtainshis pleasure through 
other people rather than through his own exer- 
tions. A few months ago three members of the Hull- 
House Boys’ Club were offering a baseball bat for sale 
at the exorbitant price of two dollars and fifty cents, 
because it had once belonged to a famous baseball 
player from whom they had ‘“‘swiped”’ it. When repri- 
manded for their boast of stealing the bat they con- 
fessed that their story had been devised ‘‘to raise the 
esteem of the bat,” and they defended their dubious 
conduct by the statement: ‘What use has any fellow 
round here fora bat except for a trophy ?”’ 


OPEN THE PUBLIC Ina great city, just because 
SCHOOLS FOR men are crowded into tene- 
SOCIAL CENTERS ments and are constantly 


3 ; jostling each other upon the 
SPP BEERS street s, they are deluded into 


thinking they have social life when, in fact, they may 
be totally without it. Moreover the American city is 
composed of people brought together from all the 
nations of the earth, who have no inherited memories 
to hold them together and who possess no common ties 
of religion and tradition. Inthe old city states, such 
as Athens or Florence, cach man could draw from a 
fund of experiences similar to those of his fellow- 
citizens. Thearea of government corresponded to the 
area of acquaintance, orat least to that of memory and 
filial piety. 

In America we have gone straight away from these 
world-old ideals, and, if we would establish that 
mutual understanding and respect upon which alone 
a democracy can be founded, there is no doubt that 
the city, must undertake much more fully than it has 
yet done to provide centers in which social life may be 
organized and carried on steadily and normally. 

There is therefore real patriotism back of the vigor- 
ous Movement, originating in Boston and New York 
but fast spreading throughout the country, to open the 
public schools for socialcenters. At the present moment 
Wisconsin is making the most systematic effort in this 
direction. InChicago there are two hundred and sixty- 
seven schools, in addition to one hundred and sixty-six 
parochial schools, yet last winter only ten of these were 
opened as social centers. As the schools are opened 
for educational purposes only five hours a day for five 
days a week our forty-million-dollar plant in Chicago 
is used only thirteen hundred hours a year, while the 
people, by whom the schools were built, find their 
recreation outside as best they may. 

The School Board was reproached very much last 
year by the advocates of public recreation because it 
had appropriated only $12,500 for school centers, but 
had spent $125,000 for iron fences. This was all the 
more bitter in that the fences are primarily designed 
to keep the children out of the school playgrounds, 
meager as they are—the average space apportioned 
to each child in the crowded quarters being three feet 
by six, almost exactly the size of a grave. 


INFLUENCE OF 
SOCIAL INTER- . SU 
COURSE IN POLITICS the city authorities because 


social intercourse, which is 
SRS tt EEE) the foundation of the great 


domestic relationships, can be obtained for thousands 
of young people only in these public places. If there is 
further evidence that political relationships are also 
first formed in social intercourse certainly a fair argu- 
ment may be made that it is a public duty to provide 
recreational facilities for boys—one may also add for 
girls, for who can doubt that in a very little while they 
too will require political training? 


A more careful ‘supervision 
of dance halls is urged upon 
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UTSIDE of the very latest and silliest 
kinds of short-lived slang it is curious 
to find that there are very few expres- 

sions of this nature nowin use which have not 
their exact counterpart in the literature of a 
much earlier day. Indeed it is astonishing 
how many words and phrases now regarded 
as the veriest slang were once in good repute. 
The word ‘‘kick,” for instance, meaning the 
showing of opposition or strong objection or 
the offering of resistance, is used in exactly 
this sense in the Bible. In the twenty-ninth 
verse of the second chapter of the first book 
of Samuel the ‘‘man of God”’ says to Eli, 
“Wherefore kick ye at my sacrifice and at 
mine offering, which I have commanded ?” 

Again, ‘‘cut out” is found about 1750 in 
good literary use in Fielding, the author of 
“Tom Jones,” who says, ‘* Cut out the ghost,”’ 
andin Sheridan, the author of ‘'The School 
for Scandal,” who wrote in 1799, ‘‘The per- 
formers have cut it out.’’ 

“Jaw,” in the sense of rude talking, scolding 
or wrangling, is a sample of a favorite device 
of slang by which a common word is replaced 
by a figurative expression orasynonym. Thus 
“*face,”’ ‘cheek,’ “lip” all become equivalent 
to “audacity,” ‘‘assurance” or “impudence,”’ 
and have all been used by reputable writers 
years ago. “None of your jaw” occurs as 
early as 1748 in Smollett, the English novelist, 
and ‘‘I have not the face to say’’ is used by 
Shakespeare in ‘Coriolanus”; while “I 
couldn’t have the cheek to try” and ‘‘ None 
of his lip’’ were used by well-known authors 
back in the last century. 

“Do,” in the sense of hoax, cheat, humbug, 
swindle or overreach, is quite common in 
Eighteenth Century authors. Goldsmith in 
his play, ‘‘The Good-Natured Man,” which 
appeared in 1768, makes one of the charac- 
ters say, ‘‘ You must do him.’’ 

On the other hand the language of love sup- 
plies a long list of terms of endearment many 
of which are held to be modern slang. “My 
honey” is one, popularized especially today 
by the ‘“‘coon”’ song. But the phrase in this 
same sense isas old asthe hills. Plautus, who 
lived more than two thousand years ago, in 
the second century before the Christian era, 
used ‘‘ honey” and also ‘‘ sweetness”’ over and 
over again in his comedies as names of endear- 
ment applied by lovers to each other. 


T IS astonishing how frequently the slang 

meaning of a word has entirely superseded 
the original meaning. Some of our words are 
now going through this transitional process. 
Try thisexperiment: Ask your little daughter 
(or son) what she first thinks of when she hears 
the word ‘‘kid.’’ If she is a normal, healthy, 
truthful child, and you have not spoiled her 
bya ‘‘prunes and prism”’ process, a hundred 
chances to one she will answer at once, ‘‘ Why, 
a child; a little girl or boy.” The primary 
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be considered eminently proper. ‘‘The near 
great,” “‘a near poet,” these are heard a great 
deal. And yet the use is only a resurrection. 
Indeed this use is marked in the Oxford 
Dictionary as an obsolete one. It was fairly 
common in Ben Jonson’s time. ‘O near 
wretched Rome,” says he. The word “‘ penin- 
sula”’ in the Latin, from which it comes, means 
‘‘almost an island”’ or ‘‘a near island,’”’ and 
the expression ‘‘a neere isle”’ for ‘‘ peninsula”’ 
was actually in use in 1625. 

In thus writing about the derivation of slang 
words and phrases pains must be taken not only 
to quote correctly from the original sources, 
but*also not to misapply the quotation or 
garble it. By leaving out a word here and 
there, by beginning in the middle of a sentence, 
by giving a false twist to an originally harm- 
less expression, almost any point may be 
proven, almost any argument deduced. 


XPRESSIONS like “‘beat it,” “gave him 

a lemon,”’ ‘“‘twenty-three,” “ make good,” 
‘forget it,” ‘butt in,” and many others, may 
be found in almost any book, but to cite them 
as cases of slang is idle, unfair and ridiculous. 
When we find in ‘‘Love’s Labour’s Lost,” 
“‘Gave Hector a gift—a gilt nutmeg—a 
lemon,” it is only a coincidence; the modern 
slang meaning is absolutely wanting. Haw- 
thorne writes, ‘‘Forget it—cast it away”; 
Deuteronomy has ‘‘make good’’; but these 
are perfectly proper uses. A man may ‘‘make 
good’’ some one’s losses, but it is only the 
later slang use of ‘“‘make good” that makes 
us pause over the expression or see anything 
out of the way in it. 

That is one great trouble with slang; it pro- 
fanes or renders ludicrous sometimes, or gives 
a false connotation to some word or expression 
that occurs in a sublime or pathetic scene, 
some passage that contains, or should contain, 
“thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 
When Sidney Carton, in ‘‘The Tale of Two 
Cities,” with a sublime self-sacrifice gives his 
life for his friend, and his head falls into the 
executioner’s basket, the knitting women who 
are counting off the number of victims say, 
““Twenty-three.”’ It is almost a profanation 
even to write it, but almost certainly the 
modern American girl or boy will not be able 
to repress a smile when those words are read, 
because of the meaning—peculiarly appro- 
priate here—suggested by the slang association 
of the expression. It is not too much to say 
that if a teacher read that wonderful and beau- 
tiful story to a class all the pathetic effect 
would be lost. And yet ‘“‘twenty-three”’ has 
been actually cited in print from ‘‘ The Tale of 
Two Cities”’ as the origin of our modern slang 
phrase. There could not be a more striking 
or more outrageous example of misapplication 
of words. 

We have known a roomful of two thousand 














boys scandalize the dignified president of a 











meaning of the word has become entirely 





great High School and go into screams of 








secondary to her. Here isa thing that really 

happened to a friend of Professor Brander 

Matthews, who tells of the incident: Two New York men 
were riding in an elevated train through Harlem. In the 
dusk they descried moving about on the rocks beside the lofty 
tracks some objects that proved to be young goats. ‘‘ Look 
at the kids,” said one of the men to his friend. Whereupon 
a typical New York street urchin, who had overheard the 
remark from the opposite seat, leaned over, after a glance 
throughthe window, and said: ‘Say, Mister, them ain’t kids, 
them’s little goats.’’ 

This use of the word “kid” is not modern after all, 
although nowadays it has become well-nigh universal. It is 
found extensively in the plays of the Elizabethan dramatists. 
One instance will suffice. In ‘‘The Old Law,” a drama pre- 
sented by Middleton and Massinger in 1599, occurs this 
sentence: “I am old, you say; yes, parlous old, kids.” | 

A phrase which has lately been spread broadcast in a 
series of clever short stories and has now become a popular 
expression is ‘‘Take it from me.’’ Doubtless most of the 
present-day users of this phrase believe it to be freshly 
minted, and it is therefore decidedly interesting to come 
across the same expression used in the same way by Charles 
Dickens. Mr. Bounderby in the sixth chapter of ‘ Hard 
Times” says, ‘‘Let the girl understand this. Let her take 
it from me.” There are times when such reproductions of 
phrases make us wonder whether the author is using an 
expression of his own invention or whether the idea came 
from some work of literature. 

Two or three years ago there was going the rounds a song 
from a popular light opera with the refrain: 


For seldom or never 
We find them together, 
The time and the place and the girl. 


One wonders whether the writer knew his Browning, who 
has a poem beginning: 


Never the time and the place and the loved one all together. 


Another song heard frequently a few years ago was one 
with the oft-recurring phrase, ‘‘She may have seen better 
days.” Again it is a question whether the writer had in mind 
Shakespeare's ‘‘As You Like It,’’ where the banished Duke 
says: ‘“ We have seen better days.” 


OME years ago a member of the Congress of the United 

States, by a speech in which he incautiously used a very 
ungrammatical expression, gave a wide vogue to the phrase, 
“Where am I at?” It became, in the mouths of the 
enlightened, slang and nothing else, for they used it with 
a full consciousness of the real barbarism of the expression. 
When we hear this saying today it is in the mouths of the 
illiterate. And yet we have this same expression used by 
Robert Browning—not in his own person, it is true, but put 
into the mouth of an English gentleman. In Browning’s 
- poem, “ Clive,” the teller of the story is made to say, “‘ Where 
did I break off at?’’ The “at” is not needed for either rime 
or reason, and yet there it is, penned by the great English 
poet at least a generation before the American Congressman 
gave voice to his version of the astounding expression. 


“The real stuff” and ‘‘the cheese,”’ in the sense of what is 
stylish and proper and desirable, are both Thackerayan, the 
former as good usage, the latter as slang. But how modern 
they are! ‘‘Itis the cheese,” says some one in ‘‘ Codlingsby,” 
exactly as an American schoolboy might say it today, sixty 
years later. 

“Hot stuff,” too, is interesting. The people who have read 
‘**Quo Vadis?” do not know, many of them, that the character 
of Petronius in that book was a real one, and that this same 
Petronius wrote one of the most curious works that have 
come down to us from Latinliterature. Acommon expression 
in this book of nearly nineteen hundred years ago is practi- 
cally the same as our “hot stuff.’””, When a man wanted to 
say of another that he was a good fellow he would remark, 
“* Piper est,’ which means literally ‘‘ He is pepper,”’ but which 
is commonly and properly rendered by ‘He is hot stuff.” 


GREAT deal has been written about ‘ Americanisms” 

and the ‘ American language’’ by Englishmen who like 
to call an ‘‘ Americanism”’ any word or expression that does 
not happen to have come under their personal observation. 
But many of these so-called ‘‘ Americanisms”’ are to be found 
in works of English literature published long before the 
United States became a Nation. That poor overworked 
expression, “I guess,” crossed the Atlantic in a westerly 
direction, not aneasterly one. Chaucer uses it over and over 
again. “Of twenty yeer of age he was, I gesse,”’ he says of 
the squire inthe ‘Canterbury Tales.” Still more supposedly 
modern and American is ‘‘I guess not,’’ used as a strong 
negative, but it may be found near the beginning of Act 
Four, Scene Four, in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Measure for Measure.” 
‘**To lay out” and ‘‘to lay out cold,” in the sense of knock 
out, are good old English. ‘‘Try it on the dog”’ has an 
almost exact counterpart in Pope. The Southern “peart”’ 
is quite old and seems to be a variant spelling of ‘ pert,”’ 
although it occurs in its ‘‘darky”’ sense in ‘‘Lorna Doone.”’ 
“Over the left’’ is in the ‘‘ Pickwick Papers.”’ “If she don’t 
like it she must be taught to lump it’’ is to be read in 
‘‘Dombey and Son.”’ 

There is a current use of the word “near’’ with nouns and 
adjectives that is very recent and American, and still dwell- 
ing in the realms of slang, though in time it may come to 
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laughter over a speech in which he represented 

a drummer boy, at a critical moment ina great 
battle when the French troops were breaking into a rout, as 
pleading with Napoleon for permission to sound the charge. 
“T can recall them, Sire,”’ cried the boy, ‘“‘let me beat the 
charge!”’ ‘‘Beat it, beat it!’’ shouted the Emperor—a con- 
clusion of the anecdote which brought down the house. 

It would astonish most people to know that Thackeray in 
“Vanity Fair’’ (who, in the same book, says, ‘‘she was a 
respectable old guy’’) makes Mrs. O’Dowd say ‘“‘that old 
gazabo.”’ It sounds like the veriest bit of modern slang. As 
a matter of fact it is perfectly proper and correct. A 
“‘gazabo,” or rather a ‘‘gazebo,”’ is simply a kind of cupola on 
a house or a summer-house overlooking a wide prospect, and 
Mrs. O’Dowd was criticizing an architectural feature that 
did not suit her taste. 


O RETURN to further examples showing how old some 

supposedly modern slang expressions are: ‘‘A man after 
his own heart”’ and ‘‘escaped with the skin of my teeth” 
are to be found in the King James translation of the Old 
Testament. ‘This story will not go down” is in Fielding 
and dates back nearly two hundred years. ‘‘It’sasurething” 
was written long ago by Goldsmith. ‘‘Gone to the wall”’ is 
a phrase in Bunyan’s ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’”’ ‘‘Son of a gun” 
occurs as early as 1708, and ‘‘bamboozle”’ dates back to 
about the same time. ‘‘Eats’”’ and ‘‘feed”’ as nouns in our 
modern slang sense were so used in the Eleventh Century. 
“We take the cake”’ hasan exact counterpart in Aristophanes, 
who lived in the fifth century before the Christian era. 
“‘Piker,” in the sense of ‘“‘robber”’ or ‘‘cheat,” is in ‘‘ Piers 
Plowman,” which was written before Chaucer’s time; and 
finally ‘“‘fire out’’ was used in the modern sense of eject as 
early as 1308. ‘I shall fyre thee out,” says Palsgrave in the 
early Fourteenth Century, and Shakespeare in the one 
hundred and forty-fourth of his ‘‘Sonnets”’ wrote: 


Yet this shall I ne’er know, but live in doubt, 
Till my bad angel fire my good one out. 


“‘Jag,’’ which is now used in a most disreputable sense, 
was once spelled ‘‘jagge’”’ and was a perfectly respectable 
word meaning a load. So we meet with it as early as 1597 in 
the phrase, “‘carrying home a jagge’’; but it was only a 
“‘jagge of hay”’ which some stalwart old English farmer was 
driving home. Still, as early as 1678, its later and more 
reprehensible meaning had become fastened to it, and the 
phrase that we find used by an English writer in those days, 
“He has a jag or load,’’ was even then employed in the 
modern sense. 

But a sufficient number of such examples have surely been 
cited to show that many of the current expressions which we 
think disgusting, which we have been taught to look upon as 
low and vulgar, which we regard as types of the most modern 
slang, are really to be found—sometimes as slang, it is true, 
but mostly in good repute—in the works of the best classic 
and modern authors, a few even in the Bible; more in 
Shakespeare and the other Elizabethan dramatists; and that 
none of them are as modern as we think, for the most recent 
date far back into the last century, while some, we are 
amazed to discover, are more than two thousand years old! 
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For the Young Girl and the Moonlit | 
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Drawings by M. E. Musselman 
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HIS summer the scarf, which was always vastly unbecoming and difficult to keep in 

place on the head, is superseded for evening wear on the boardwalk, hotel piazza or to 
and from any function by the charming little bonnets shown on this page, which are adorably 
light and airy, and frame the face in the most bewitching manner. The most diaphanous 
materials are used, many of the crowns being made of a double thickness of malines, chiffon, 
or fine Brussels net. Soft frills of lace fail softly over the hair in a delightfully irregular 
outline, and even the caps and bonnets devoid of frills are of such exquisitely fine and lacy 
textures and so piquantly shaped that they cannot fail to add a coquettish look to the fair 
face beneath. 

In the upper left-hand corner is acharming little bonnet with alace crown, with a hanging 
frill in the back, and the lace wired back at the front. Inthe center above is a malines cap 
trimmed with a band of gold lace appliqué. Below on the right is a fascinating cap for the 
evening motor ride, draped with a chiffon veil held with a spray of rosebuds. 
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DATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the wraps shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents each, post-free. Patlerns Numbers 7781 and 7783 both come in four sizes, 32, 36, 


40 and 44 inches bust measure. In ordering patterns always be careful to take each measurement carefully. The amount of material required for the various sizes ts printed on the 
pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern and bust measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern 
Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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NLY one ring is used for this act. To 

make it, cut a circle twelve inches or 
more in diameter from stiff cardboard. Then 
cut two rows of slits around edge of ring and 
irregular slits in middle of ring. At oneside 
cut aslit one inch long for end of springboard 
and smaller slits in front of it, as shown in 
the diagram. Use a block of wood three 
inches square for the base; put ring on top 
of it, fastening it through center with a wire 
pin. Cut out figures, paste on heavy paper and 
cut slits where indicated with dotted lines. 








Rocking Base 


1Y¥2x 5 Vainches 


Stand for 
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Acrobat 





NSTRUCTIONS: For the springboard select cardboard 
| that bends well; cut a strip one inch wide by six inches long. 
Put one end in large slit in the ring with a small stick under 
the lower end (see diagram). The seesawis cut from stiff card- 
board one inch wide by eight inches long. The stand is card- 
board two inches square bent in the middle like a letter A for 
the board to balanceon. Cut slits ineach end of the board and 
two near the middle like the diagram. Use the rocking stand 
just as it is: cut the slits as marked in each end. Bend tight 
along the dotted line to form arocker. From cardboard make 
stands for the acrobats same size as the one shown. Cut slit 
in the middle. Then put the tabs on feet of acrobats through 
the slits: paste them tight to under side of stand. 
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Put moving objects like pig, buffalo, ostrich, and ostrich 
hitched to sulky, with an animal on each, in slits around edge 
of ring; thenspinthe ring. Use slits in center of ring for trick 
performers. Make the seal hold the bottle on his nose, or the 
rabbit or the goose. The trick horse stands on his hindlegs, 
forelegs or on his head. Put different animals or figures on 
ends of seesaw. Try other combinations — the two seals, lion 
and tiger, or Baby Bunting and tiger; put figures ontop or back 
of animals. Put kangaroo and clown, oneon each endof rocking 
base, and make them rock as if boxing. The clown on his back 
can hold the little bear on his feet, or put the green disk on the 
clown’s feet and stand small figures in slits around edge of disk. 
Put the clown on his back on rocking base, and when he holds 
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up three figures on the green disk and rocks on the base it will be 
quite afunny stunt. You can use figures from preceding pages 
and the fun is in trying all kinds of combinations and positions. 

To play the springboard take the ring from the block and 
lay it flat on the table. Put the strip of cardboard in the large 
slitin the ring. Now bend the high end down, stand an acro- 
bat on this end and then let go; the little figures will jump and 
turn over several times just as they doin areal circus. Then 
you can put animals in slits in the ring at the lower end of the 
board and make the acrobats jump over them. 

If you like these circus pages and want more entirely new 
acts and clever, funny animals, just let THE JOURNAL know 
and we will gladly gratify your wishes. 























Flossie Fisher’s Funnies 


Flossie and Her Playmates Go Camping: 


OMMY KIRBY wanted to go to the sea- 

shore, and he felt very sorry when he heard 
Flossie’s mamma and papa say that this year 
they would spend their vacation at home, instead 
of going away. 

Hardy said: ‘‘Never mind, Tommy. I have 
a good deal better plan than the seashore; we 
will take our tent and go camping down in the 
woodsy corner of Grandpa’s back pasture. We 
can take lots of supplies with us and stay a long 
time. 

Flossie was as delighted with the plan as 
were John and Tommy, and in spite of Tommy’s 
accidents they are having lovely times. 

Flossie will send a paper tent and a camp 
kettle to cut out and color, or a rabbit paper 
doll, to any child who will send a stamped, 
addressed envelope. Also a club pin and full 
information to any child desiring to join the 
Flossie Fisher Club. Flossie’s club is growing 
steadily, and she is so glad, for its purpose is 
kindness to every one and to animals. 

Fifteen prizes of one dollar each will be 
awarded to the fifteen children who write the 
best stories about these pictures, or on any 
original subject. There will also be fifteen 
prizes for the best scrap-books made from these 
pictures, or for the prettiest or most interest- 
ing thing you can find outdoors. Send not 
later than August 15, and be sure to send with 
your story, specimen or book—not separately— 
a stamped, addressed envelope for reply. 


The Prize Winners for May 


DorotHy RoorF (age 17 years), Ohio 
Dovie Lou CRAWFORD (age 15 years), Texas 
NELLIE HARDING, Newfoundland 
DorotHy ROBINSON (age 14 years), Iowa 
Amy WRIGHT, Michigan 
GERTRUDE INGALL (age 13 years), Canada 
Fay KInG (age 12 years), Utah 
MarIE and ETHEL WANNAMAKER (ages 12 and 8 
years), South Carolina 
JAMES FEDERLINE (age 12 years), District of 
Columbia 
GRACE BURGOON (age 11 years), Pennsylvania 
PHYLLIS ABBOTT, Canada 
EpitH HUBBEL, Connecticut 
ARTHUR BROOKES (age 9 years), Minnesota 
JoE Ross, China 
RAtpH Knox (age 8 years), California 
JEAN M. CARRUTHERS (age 9 years), Canada 
SHEILA and Bryan. McCormick (ages 8 and 7 
years), South Africa 
ELIZABETH PALMER (age 7 years), Pennsylvania 
Mary FIE.Lp, Panama 
DwicuTt WOoLseEY (age 6 years), Wisconsin 
Rosa Livy, Virginia 
YVONNE GINGRAS, Michigan 
EvELyN LEMOINE, Canada 
HERBERT WILLIAMS, Pennsylvania 
MILDRED THORNTON, Georgia 
JESstE DRYSDALE, Canada 
SABRA Harry (age 11 years), District of Columbia 


By Helene Nyce 


MARTHA RADER, Ohio 
VIVIAN MOREHOUSE, Connecticut 
Dorotuy NIELD, England 


The Roll of Honor for May 


GERDA M. DIETERICH (age 14 years), Iowa 
JOSEPHINE E, HAN», Idaho 
EpitH GEE (age 14 years), Montana 
LENORA and JESSE JonES, Ohio 
AMELIA NOONAN (age 13 years), Newfoundland 
BESSIE GERSTNER, New Jersey 
FReEp KLEIN (age 12 years), Illinois 
Miss S. TuRKINGTON, New York 
WILLIAM MorisE (age 11 years), England 
GRaAcE Kent, Canada 
VIRGINIA BULL (age 11 years), Washington 
ANNE CROMWELL, Montana 
CLARA ALLINGHAM (age 11 years), Canada 
STANLEY BLANCHARD, Canada 
ALWIN LENTz (age 8 years), Nebraska 
MARGARET HELMER, Ohio 
FLORA ELIZABETH MCWILLIAMS, Illinois 
ARTHUR DEBEaArR, New York 
GLapYys HEMPHILL, Washington 
ANNA MCWHERTER, New Jersey 


Address all communications to 
Miss HELENE NycE 
In CARE oF Tue LaprEs’ HOME JouRNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 




























Mothers: 


Feed Your 
Child a 


“BALANCED 
RATION” 


Meat and eggs give him 
Strength. 

Bread, potatoes, syrup, 
sugar, jams give him Energy. 

Dairy butter and cream 
give him Heat. 


Hi} 


ee 


Does any one food give 
him all three? 

Yes, milk—good, rich, full 
cream milk, It is a perfect bal- 
anced ration, although a liquid. 

Isthere any ¢‘balanced ration’”’ 
food which can be spread on 
bread? 

Yes, Beech- Nut Peanut But- 
ter makes a ‘‘balanced ration’”’ 
when added to toast, crackers 
orbread. It gives the child the 
right proportions of Strength, 
Heat and Energy. 


BEECH-NUT 


a Peanut 
Butter 


is a blend of Spanish and Virginia 
Peanuts, roasted, salted and 
crushed tocreamy nut butter. Its 
appetizing aroma and taste make 
children like it better than sweets. 

Airless - sealed glass jars, a 
clever invention, hold the fresh 
aroma. Captivated children, 
captivated by the full roasting- 
oven aroma, want mothers to get 
Beech-Nut for its appetizing 
flavor. 1oc and up per glass 
jar. ’Phone your grocer for a 
jar today —now, 
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Beech-Nut Brand Means Delicious Fla- 
vor. Check off this List of Beech-Nut Good 
Things. How Many Have You Tried? 

If your grocer does not keep the ones 
you want send us his name. 


Beech-Nut Bacon Beech-Nut Peach 

Beech-Nut Tomato 
Catsup 

Beech-Nut Clear 
Cider Vinegar 


‘am 

SpitzenbergApple 
le 

Grape Fruit Mar- 


malade 
Beech-Nut Ripe Oscar’s Sauce, 
Olive Oil etc., etc. 


Made at the famous Beech-Nut Pure- 
Food Plant in the picturesque Mohawk 
Valley. Send for interesting “* Beegh-Nut 
Breakfast News.’’ Describes plant and 
givescompletelistof products. Write today. 


Beech-Nut Packing Company 
10 Beech Street, Canajoharie, N. Y. 
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The Way it Can be Done at From Five to Ten Years of Age 


By Ella Frances Lynch 


First Article 


HE chief occupation of the mother should be the 
education of her child, and rare is the teacher 
whose qualifications make her teaching equal to 
that of the mother. The mother must either 
fulfill this duty as the natural educator of her 
child, or choose some one else fitted for the work. 
The wise mother will hesitate to delegate her 
most important duty to such a teacher as is 
frequently appointed for her—an overworked, 
illy paid woman, with forty children in her care. 
Lincoln’ s mother, uneducated, taught her boy so effectively i in the 
wilderness as to fulfill the real purpose of a school, which is to make 
a school unnecessary. 

Why should any one think that the child’s education does not 
begin until six? All of childhood is a schooling, and the child in his 
first six years learns more than he will learn hereafter in his entire 
school course. Is not the distance between the infant and the child 
of six greater than the distance between the latter and the university 
graduate? Why should the mother’s teaching, which has sufficed 
until this age, break off just when the sensitive child most needs it? 

Perhaps you say you have no time to teach your child. Surely you 
can spare a few moments each day, and that is sufficient. A child 
who is being taught all the time has no time to learn. You know the 
child’s mind and body, you know his needs and possibilities, you 
know the importance of sincere living, of work done manfully and 
well. You should know or can easily learn that the mysteries and 
complexities so conspicuous in school training are not a part of 
education. Education should be perfectly simple, and it is when 
the parent is the instructor. Above all you will know when to leave 
the child alone. 

Your method of teaching will naturally grow out of the needs and 
nature of your child and will fit the demands of the moment; you 
will seize every opportunity and take advantage of every wind and 
wave to make harbor. 

The mother need not distrust her own powers. She need not fear 
narrowness and intensity. Simplicity of aim is most desirable. 
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NLY under two conditions has the intelligent mother the right 

to place her little child in school instead of herself looking after 
his training: if she is obliged to work outside the home, or if the child 
has no other child to play with. Then only is there a single advan- 
tage in placing him before ten years of age in the public school, 
unless, of course, the compulsory school law of your State decrees 
otherwise. But do not send him to school if you can possibly teach 
him yourself to read and cipher. Remember that the school is at 
best an artificial institution, the outgrowth of parents delegating 
their highest duty to paid substitutes. The complicated machinery 
of the fine large school causes you to wonder if you could possibly do 
anything so well as it is done there. You don’t want to teach as 
they do at school. That is exactly the plan to avoid. The grand 
scale of operations at the public school has been evolved for ad- 
ministrative reasons; not because a single educator believes children 
to be the gainers by marshaling them into vast herds. 

The first thing that every mother must realize is that the educa- 
tion of the body comes before the education of the mind, and that 
the formation of habit precedes instruction from books. The outline 
that I give below is based upon the assumption that your five-year- 
old is being trained in habits of orderliness and regularity, helpful- 
ness and unquestioning obedience. These are among the plain facts 
of life, the ones most often overlooked. In my experience as a teacher 
the most satisfactory all-around pupils I ever dealt with came from 
homes where it was believed that every child from the age of three 
or four should have some suitable daily task to perform regularly 
and well. The little child should dress himself, button or lace his 
shoes, hang up his clothing on the proper hooks, turn the covers of 
his bed to air, put away his playthings when through with them, run 
here and there to save his mother steps about the house. Such early 
training as this is the highest kind of discipline, forming habits of 
helpfulness, obedience and orderliness. This is the kind of training 
the earnest mother cannot doubt her ability to give. Even if diffi- 
cult in the beginning its value is supreme and makes easy and 
delightful the later task of educating the child at home. 

Books are of little account the first year or two. Months and 
months are better used in preparation for their study, and the time 
to begin this preparation will vary so much with the individual child 
that no hard-and-fast general law can be given. Because many 
children are ready for this work at five we are giving it from this 
standpoint; the mother must take much of the scheme simply as 
a suggestion and adapt it to the needs of her own child. 


RIEFLY the work for the first year should consist in getting ac- 
quainted with the printed letters, large and small, and being able 
to recognize and spell most words of three letters. At the end of the 
year the child should be able to read perhaps fifty lines of “ Hiawatha’s 
Childhood,’’ or some poem equally valuable and difficult. This may 
appear to the ambitious mother an insignificant goal for a whole 
year’s work—but have patience. This assignment is but the definite, 
measurable portion of what we would accomplish. The really great 
things rest with the mother, and can only be suggested here. 

Reading is the all-important subject from many sides; but we will 
first deal with it simply as a foundation subject and as the main tool 
of knowledge getting. As such it depends upon learning to spell, and 
spelling, in turn, is to be preceded by learning the alphabet. What 
then are the first steps? Start in as your mother was taught, and as 
she would have taught you. 

Begin with the alphabet in the old-fashioned way. Teach the 
names of the letters. Why not? In the first place you are not much 
interested in a thing whose name you do not know. A child does 
not ask “What is that for?’’ nor “‘What does it do?” He asks 
‘“‘What is that?’? meaning its name. Imagine refusing to tell a 
child ‘‘That is a fence,” but explaining its nature as a barrier to 
ingress and egress. 

No book is needed. Begin with large letters, good print, capitals— 
such as you find in this magazine, for example. Show the child the 
letter A and let him see how many of these he can find. Let him make 
theletter by placing sticks. With blunt scissors he may cut the letter 
from old papers. All of this is training his eye, his judgment, his 
awkward little fingers. Perhaps he has already learned the names 
of these letters from his blocks, a most effective medium. 

When he has thus learned the alphabet devise games with the 
letters to teach him to spell. Sets of the capital letters, each letter 





on a small cardboard square, may be made at home by the mother 
and child by cutting out the letters and pasting them on cardboard. 

A good beginning is to arrange the letters to form the child’s name. 
Let him hunt out more letters and form the same word. This trains 
the eye and develops perseverance, is a drill on the alphabet and 
bridges the way from total ignorance of the structure of words to 
a knowledge of their make-up. This forming the names of members 
of the family, of .playmates and playthings, almost never grows 
wearisome until the game has served its purpose. 

Does the mother distrust the simplicity of such homespun 
methods? Believe me they are being used with unexampled success 
by the most progressive teachers in America today. 


OW for the spelling itself. For a long time we shall use words of 

three letters. Testing different lists of words shows that the 
lists here given are the most satisfactory for the first lessons. Take 
in alphabetical order the words of three letters ending in ‘‘at”: Bat, 
cat, fat, hat, mat, pat, rat, sat, tat, vat. I give the entire list in this 
case as an example of the way the succeeding lists are to be made out. 
It may take two weeks to learn this list, and we are then ready for 
the next list of words ending in “‘ ’ There are seven words in this 
list and the whole number should be taught.’ They will probably be 
learned in half the time of the preceding list, since the only new sound 
is the final “‘n.” 

After this tates a series with another vowel, such as words Timing 
with “bit,” and the next series may commence with “bin.” 

Children learn to spell by spelling. For a long time the child 
should spell each day all the words he has thus far been given, until 
he has unquestionably learned them for all time. There is no use 
going on to the new until the old has been well done. 

Aside from spelling orally these lists the box of letters will be 
invaluable. Show him how to arrange a list of the words, then mix 
them up and rearrange them. This is not requiring too much if only 
the letters he needs for that list are placed before him. Many other 
schemes will unfold themselves to the earnest mother. 

But do not lose patience if the child does not seem to make rapid 
progress. Capacity must develop. In the beginning, of all times, 
should we make haste slowly. If the child of five learns a single new 
word a day for the first year he is doing well. Take this example in 
progression: We are planning a five-year course. If the child learns 
one word a day the first year, two a day the second, three the 
third, four the fourth, and five the fifth, this amounts to his being 
able to spell four thousand five hundred words by the time he is ten 
years old. This means a greater number of words than are comprised 
in an every-day vocabulary. If your child, at ten, is a good speller, 
of how many High School graduates can this be truly said? 


OTHERS must be prepared for the criticism of introducing the 

five-year-olds to the great primitive poems. It ought not to be 
necessary to justify ourselves for pleading that the best in literature 
is not too good for the children; but modern methods and traditions 
of our schools keep the child from first-hand acquaintance with the 
masterpieces. Why choose this poetry instead of the regulation 
stock of first readers and supplementary readers? Because we shall 
no longer waste this most impressionable period upon the unlovely, 
the ignoble, the commonplace. Perhaps you recall how the cat sat 
on the mat and chased the rat; how the frog sat on the log and sang, 
and the ox ate out of the box. Now wouldn’t you rather that so 
much effort of your own had been expended in storing your mind 
with the ideas magnificent, subtle, picturesque, embodied in the 
noblest literature? The atmosphere of great writers impels one to 
seek these things, not only in literature, but also in all life. 

In the beginning the little child memorizes a few lines of a great 
poem like “Hiawatha.” Then when he knows the alphabet and 
something of spelling, and is given the book, he associates and con- 
nects the memorized lines with their printed symbols. Now he 
makes the discovery that the printed page holds something of 
boundless interest. He has been acquiring a love of poetry which is 
cultivated only through the feelings; and he brings to the printed 
words his own glowing thoughts and reads into them a life and 
vitality such as the historic rat and cat never inspired in you and me. 

Let us assume that the groundwork of our reading is to be 
Longfellow’s “Hiawatha.” If the mother is not on friendly terms 
with this poem she will be repaid for cultivating a familiarity with 
it. Let us begin with the line from “Hiawatha’s Childhood”: 
“* By the shores of Gitche Gumee.”’ 

Read or repeat this line and the following ten lines to the child. 
Repeat them many times and let him say them with you. You may 
do this day after day and he will not weary of it. You are taking 
advantage of that stage in his mental development when he rejoices 
in repetition, demanding a favorite song or story over and over, the 
details of which must not vary one jot or tittle. He will probably 
learn these eleven lines in two weeks, but the time element matters 
little. You have given him this beautiful creation, a new world, and 
you have done no small thing. 


OU have been answering his questions, letting him read the 

pictures, explaining the words, insisting upon clearness of 
enunciation. If in your child’s horizon there is no shining Big-Sea- 
Water, no firs with cones upon them, you certainly can get pictures 
of them; and it is important that the pictures be good, truly artistic, 
for it is not too early to train the sense of the beautiful. Good 
illustrations are found in the “ Hiawatha Primer.” 

Continue in much the same way with the next twelve lines 
beginning: ‘There the wrinkled old Nokomis.” 

In these twelve lines will be found many allusions that must be 
cleared up—stories of Indian children, description of the reindeer, 
home life of the owl and owlet. Answer the child’s questions, but do 
not spoil the whole undertaking by questioning him on every point 
nor by thrusting too many explanations upon him. 

Now take the passage of twelve lines that immediately follows, 
beginning: ‘‘Many things Nokomis taught him.” 

In these lines you have the opportunity of bringing to the little 
man a glimpse of the great surrounding worlds—the stars, the comet, 
the Northern Lights, the Milky Way. These will furnish material 
for many an engrossing talk. 

Now comes a part of the poem filled brim full with music, poetry, 
nature, life. It sings itself to the heart of the child from first to last: 
‘*At the door on summer evenings,” and the eighteen lines following. 


NOTE—tThe second article in this helpful series will appear in the next issue 
of THE JouRNAL (for September). 








“Yes, there are many good ways 
to serve this soup.” 


“Well, it’s a regular meal 
this way, with rice in it. 
How do you have the 
rice so light and fluffy and 
whole?” 

“T boil it and blanch it— 


pour cold water over it in a 
colander—before I put it in 
the Soup. You see I can fit 
any kind of occasion with 


Cambell. 


Soup 


“T made it hearty tonight 
because we have only alight 
supper. Fora heavy dinner, 
I would make it as a plain 
puree by simply adding 
hot water. Or I’d make a 
delicate bisque by adding 
hot milk. Sometime [’ll 
give it to you with noodles 
in it or vermicelli; or with 
a little cheese grated over 
it. You'll like that.” 

“1 always like it! This 
Campbell ‘kind?’ is like Mark 
Antony’s best girl. ‘Time 
cannot wither, nor custom 
stale its infinite variety!’ 
Please give me another 
plate.” 


21 kinds—10c a can 


Asparagus Julienne 
Beef Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
Chicken-Gumbo Pea 

(Okra) Pepper Pot 


Clam Bouillon Printanier 
Clam Chowder Tomato 
Consommé Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vermicelli-Tomato 


Look for the red-and-white label 







‘**’Tis hope that keeps me steady 
At patch-work that I hate. 
For Campbell's Soup is ready 
And I want a second plate.” 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY MARY. H. NORTHEND 


HE two pictures above show how one woman made for dormer window and a porch were the only innovations to the 
herself a most charming summer cottage from an unattract- exterior. Inside, partitions were torn down to make the rooms 
ive, barren-looking house. White paint and the addition of a larger, and the whole was finished in tones of green and white. 
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First-Floor Plan of 
Old House 
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Second-Floor Plan of 
Old House 


UST on the right is 

anothersuccessfulsum- 
mer home remodeled from 
the house shown in the 
picture aboveit. This old 
house is a familiar type in 
the East and it offers great 
possibilities in the way of 
renovating. The general 
shape and size of the house 
were retained, but a bay- 
window, a new roof and a 
porch were added. 
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This is What the Original House Looked Like 





BEDROOM 
8'6"X15'0" 
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Second-Floor Plan of New House 


pire the partition between the 
hall and living-room was torn down 
to make this room larger, and a new 
brick fireplace was built. The walls 
were plastered and papered and the 
woodwork was stained brown. On 
the second floor slight changes were 
made to provide a bathroom. New 
plumbing was installed throughout 
and also a new furnace. 





















































N OLD disused store building was bought for a mere song, from the street and an addition built on one side and a porch on 
and with an expenditure of about $1000 a comfortable and the other. Windows were added, and the interior was partitioned, 
artistic home was made. First the building was moved back plastered, painted and refinished throughout. 
_ a Z| 
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“ 
HAT a wonderful transformation is shown in this re- the general broad effect produced by lowering the chimneys, 
modeled house, yet the general contour of both houses is removing the scroll-work along the cornices, and by building a 
practically the same. The brick was covered with stucco and new porch considerably wider than the old one. 


Heating for 
old and young 





With another long Winter 
coming on, there is only one 
sure way to fill the home 
with cleanly warmth — with 
the health-protecting heat 
that is exactly suited to 
grandma, baby or athletic 
youth. Every age is bene- 
fited by living within the 
genial atmosphere of a 
home, office, shop or school 
that is evenly warmed by 


AMERICAN DEAL 


These outfits distribute the heat 
so uniformly and positively that 
all the folks find every room and 
hallway, upstairs and down, co- 
zily warm—no huddling around 
in shawl or jacket; the tender 
babe is “comfy” from early 
morn until crib-time, and safe 
all night. 


All IDEAL Boilers are or may be fitted 
with an IDEAL Sylphon Regulator, 
which gives perfect automatic control 
over the draft and check dampers, in- 
suring great fuel economy and uniform 
heating. Saves running up and down 
the cellar stairs during quick-changing 
weather, It isthe greatest improvement 
made ina century for exact control of 
the volume of heat. 


Thepractical values and every-day economies, 
conveniences and cleanliness of these heating 
outfits have been demonstrated in thousands 
and thousands of notable buildings, homes, 
stores, schools, churches, hospitals, theaters, 
etc,,in nearly every civilized country, and en- 
dorsed by leading health officials, engineers, 
and architects, That is why IDEAL Boilers 
and AMERICAN Radiators are so fully guar- 
anteed. Yet they cost no more than ordinary 
types made without scientific tests of con- 
structionand capacity. Accept no substitute. 
IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
do not corrode, warp nor rust out by action of 
fire, gasesor water—will last scores of years! 
Their purchase price is a far-sighted invest- 
ment adding 10% to 15% to rentals, and you 
get full money back” if building is sold. 


Before the first 

dreary Fall 
“= winds show 
how comfort- 
less and costly 
your present 
heating method 
is, write us fto- 
day for (free) 
book: “Ideal 
Heating’’— 
which guaran- 
tees you ‘heat- 
ing comfort” 
for the seven 
cold months of 
ANo.2-22-W IDEAL Boilerand- each year, and 
450sq.ft.of 38-in AMERICAN will within a few 
Radiators, costing the Owner years save 





$195, were used toheat this cot- enough in re- 
tage. At this pricethe goodscan duced fuel bills, 
be bought of any reputable, household 
competent Fitter. Thisdid not cleanliness and 
include cost of labor, pipe, absence of re- 
valves, freight, etc.. which are pair bills to 
extra, and vary accordingtocli- quickly repay 
matic and other conditions. first cost. 
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Write also for ARCO 
WAND Vacuum Cleaner 
catalog. Machine is cellar- 
set, connected by iron 
suction pipe to rooms 
above. It is the first genu- 
inely practical machine, 
and will last as long as the 
building. 


JRERIGAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Showrooms in all large cities, 
Write Department 25 CHICAGO 
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seems tome that life has been marked 
by a succession of summers. Nothing 
much ever happened in the wintertime. 
Winter in retrospect forms just one picture 
to me: simply keeping warm until things 
begin happening again. This is because I 
have lived in arural place wherein the doings 
of Nature, the experiences of growing things, 
of domestic animals and fowls, have mingled 
happily with the picnics, the camping excur- 
sions, the general outdoor atmosphere of the 
summertime. 

The experiences of childhood form dis- 
tinctive eras that stand out in bas-relief 
against the background of the past, making 
little classics in themselves from which we 
tell stories to our grandchildren, re-creating 
forthem something of the magic that worked 
its will in the fairy ring of childhood’s happy 
moods. 

Grown folks are scarcely conscious of the 
part they take in the imaginings and the 
appreciations of childhood—and many a 
mother or guardian of a child works ahead, 
fiercely hugging griefs—recognizing hard 
times and inwardly fretting over limita- 
tions—when by simply inviting the soul of 
the little child which is close to her she 
might absorb some of the luminous quality 
of life as the child sees it. Which is “‘ seeing 
true,’ the mother or aunt who grimly “faces facts,” or the child 
who notes the golden quality of the sunshine and catches the fleet- 
ing impression of life as a beautiful and wonderful thing? 


[oes back over a half century it 


S I SAY, Life for Meis Divided Up Into Summers. There was 
the summer the panorama man came, the summer we went to 
Aunt Phoebe’s, where the queer porch with its mysterious echo of 
footsteps and voices was, where the peafowls spread their glorious 
fans in the warm sunshine, and there wasan enchanted parlor carpet 
which Aunt Phoebe had woven herself out of carded and colored 
wool into a pattern representing an open book. Aunt Phoebe herself 
wore a black silk apron and had a wicker work-basket that charmed 
me like certain pictures in my McGuffey’s First Reader. Her hus- 
band—he was her second husband and therefore not nearly so much 
my uncle as the first one, whose tombstone, glimmering through the 
green leaves out on the hillside, added a further touch of mystery— 
was a queer old man with a crick in his back and a way about him 
that made us children half afraid. Somehow we knew that the 
tombstone husband was the real one, and we used to slip off and 
. decorate his grave with clover chains and straw flowers from Aunt 
Phoebe’s pretty garden. 

I have no doubt we children were very casual happenings in Aunt 
Phoebe’s life. She just lumped us as ‘“‘Sue’s young ones,” and 
grimly sliced her good country ham and fried her yellow-legged 
chickens for us, because she liked our mother, and we were, after all, 
poor little orphans. She really had no idea that she was doing any 
great thing for us, and yet she was giving us an enchanted summer 
to remember and keep as a concrete phase of life as long as we live. 


| peared if We Made Any Conscious Effort to furnish children 
with beautiful memory pictures we should not succeed so well 
as in just allowing them to form their own impressions, but I have 
often thought that my mother made the suggestions that afforded 
me with the power of idealism that has meant so much to me through 
hard experiences of life. 

I remember her reading one winter day when I was sick, “The 
frost looked forth one still clear night,” and pointing out to me on 
the windowpane the “‘ bevies of birds and swarms of bees” described 
in the poem. We would think it a hardship now to live in a house 
where the moisture froze in thick crusts on the windowpanes, yet 
inside our cottage that day was the wonderful “eye of the beholder” 
which takes its beauty along with it. Perhaps if Mother had not 
suggested it to meI should not have remembered anything about a 
lovely spell of comfort and peace that fell around me that afternoon 
when she sat and read the old poem to me. 

In alternate summers we went to our maternal grandparents, and 
these were summers of strict discipline. Our grandparents were 
Puritans of the rigorous type, and children must be seen and not 
heard around them. Nevertheless the light that never was on land 
or sea illuminated their prim, pretty cottage and invested it with a 
charm—almost, but not quite, as lovely as that which glorified the 
old brown farmhouse of our other grandmother, through which we 
ran whooping like little Comanches, chasing each other upstairs and 
down, and demanding supplies of bread and butter and sugar from 
our old-maid aunt who surely was unconscious of being a goddess in 
our eyes—a wonder closely associated with the mystery of being. 
I retain many candlelight pictures of her in various attitudes. I see 
the Rembrandt shadows looming in the milk-house when the supper 
had been late because of the men making the most of the daylight. 
There was a patter in the leaves of the big sycamore tree, and the 
drip of the water in the milk-trough blended harmoniously with the 
sounds of the summer night in the country. These are exquisite 
fine whisperings of sound which we lose utterly in the city streets, 
and they belong tosummer at its best and dearest. We hear them in 
childhood when mystery hangs all around us—and later in youth 
when love has sharpened all impressions of joy and beauty. 


HIS Child Deity of Ours—the old-maid aunt—is sketched on 

my memory leading a sleepy pack of youngsters up the shadowy 
stairs to bed. Shading the candle flame from the draft with her 
delicate hand she seemed to me a beautiful person though she 
really was red-haired and very plain, and not highly gifted mentally. 
I always went to sleep on the fourteenth chapter of John when 
Aunt Peggy put us to bed. She read it because there were no hard 
words—she nearly knew it by heart. Our devotions were not so 
rigid on summer evenings. It was on long winter nights that Aunt 
Cornelia, better versed in reading than Aunt Peggy, valiantly waded 
through the begats and fiercely charged upon the Philistines with 
all the Kings of Israel. 

I donot doubt that Aunt Peggy felt her life of litthe account, but 
she meant so much to us children, as the grown folks always do. It 
isa pity that they so often ignore the individuality, the special claim 
of the special child upon their time and attention. I am convinced 
that if, as some people believe, our modern young folks show a 
tendency toward commonness and lack of appreciation, lack of the 
old semi-sentimental quality that always makes life lovely no matter 
what “practical” folks say, it is because in early childhood they are 
hurried off to school to imbibe the barren and destructive notions of 
the commonplace, and, too, because mothers and grandmothers and 
aunts are so busy now with “outside work, ” clubs, churches, charities 
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and civic leagues, that they cannot figure in 
the castles the children are building out of 
the four walls of home and the garden paling. 
Children need princesses and witches and 
godmothers and wicked queens for such 
work, but more than all they need the femi- 
nine presence at home—not for any special 
reason except, oh, except that the very people 
who seemingly do the least in the world in- 
variably mean the most to the hearts that 
did not know how they loved them till they 
are gone. 


F YOU are Giving a Child or a girl a 

happy vacation, even at a cost of much 
self-sacrifice, do not complain. It isa serv- 
ice of great and lasting good to the world; 
you are perhaps the main spoke in the wheel 
that is spinning a most beautiful yarn! 

Poor Cousin Caroline—dead and gathered 
to her fathers long ago—I saw her one August 
evening squatting on the edge of the back 
porch because she was so tired she couldn’t 
stand up, slicing tomatoes, beautiful red and 
yellow ones for supper! ‘Such a “raft” of 
company as was there, and old Julie, the 
cook, on a rampage of threatening to take 
her seven small children and leave! Mary, 
the housemaid, had one of her incurable 
“spells,” and Joe, the houseboy, had a sore 
toe. But here we all were, camped down on 
Cousin Caroline without any special invitation except that Hillandale 
was .a sort of stamping-ground for the kin to its most remote 
branches. I was there merely because my great-grandfather was 
Cousin Caroline’s grandfather and because it was summer in the 
country and there was no end of a good time. It did sort of dawn 
on me that we were about to wear Cousin Caroline out, and I did 
“fly in” and help put supper on, though I had a brand-new beau on 
the front porch, and several tried and true old ones hanging around 
the outskirts! It was an imposition on Cousin Caroline—girlhood 
has got to be an imposition on somebody—but just think of the 
glory of those summer days for me! 


L seer Came Hard Enough for Me Later. There were long days 
of labor and nights devoid of ease. Poverty, social unpopu- 
larity, and other circumstances that might have been called unfor- 
tunate, threw me back upon the society of my children. How glad 
Tam now that this wasso! How many beautiful days we had roam- 
ing in the woods, wading in the creek, reading stories in the deep 
shade of the trees while “‘ society” and the club life of the town were 
going on without us! 

I allowed the sweet faces and happy voices of the children, the 
warm sunshine, the rippling water, the checkered shade of summer, 
to heal my heartaches. 

We allow ourselves to be healed or keep ourselves sick and sorrow- 
ful as we choose, you know. 
standing that life is all beauty, and that suffering and death are only 
mortal dreams, lie just at hand if you know how to take them. 

Children are especially gifted in the simple acceptance of this 
wonderful truth. Have you not seen them playing happily with a 
burdock leaf for an umbrella and the ashpile for a castle on the 
mountainside? ‘This is because of their spiritual gift—the stark 
finger of mortality has not yet pointed out to them the false lessons 
we poor deluded creatures call true—they still see things as they are 
in the immutable features of the universe, still see all that is seem- 
ingly tragic and horrible as really inconsiderable beside the never- 
failing beauty of the stars and the sea and the mountains and the 
rivers of the earth. 

But while the children were helping me to absorb this sense of 
infinity that belongs especially to summer it would have been a 
failure if I had not also been helping them. I might very easily have 
held them to the commonplace as many mothers unconsciously do. 

If I had told them not to soil their dresses nor wet their feet, to 
watch out for snakes and beware of poisonous herbs, we might have 
found our outing as sticky, as ‘‘messy,’’ as hot and dirty, as many 
folks do find just such trips with children. It was because I became 
as a little child that I entered into this Kingdom of Heaven with 
my two little girls. 

The people of the world—more especially the women of the world— 
have a habit of growing discouraged because they feel that they do 
not count for much in the world. We never know what we count for 
to the people nearest to us, and, too, we fail to realize the importance 
of ‘‘ counting”’ to just a child, or to one or two persons. We have our 
minds set on doing a great thing, arresting the attention of the 
multitude—helping the world or making a lasting impression on our 
generation. Take my word for it, there is not half the joy in this that 
there is in a single summer afternoon of happy and inspiring play 
with a bunch of children, and you never can know but what there in 
that very crowd of happy and merry folk may be the child who will 
strike a distinctive note for the general uplift of humanity. 

This, however, is but a poor thought compared with the knowl- 
edge that every note of simple harmony which we strike by making 
children or young folk happy is in itself our best contribution to the 
general success of the human race. 


ie YOU Have aLot of Company This Summer and the young folks 
seem selfish and the demands of the children unreasonable maybe 
you are building better than you know. You may be the mainspring 
of a whole world full of happiness. I can remember when I was just 
such a mainspring—and I only wish I had a chance to do it again for 
the sweet selfish bunch of youngsters I used to take chaperonage of 
on camping trips in the summers of long ago. 

Many a time when I was very tired from managing the whole 
camp, and helping cook for ten or fifteen young savages with appe- 
tites like cannibals, I have walked out for a moment under the 
faintly stirring leaves of the forest, hearing the bubble of the stream 
on the riffle below, and the soft voices of the lovers paired off and 
gathered in groups around our little club house—and I verily believe 
the full sense of life and love was stronger in my consciousness than 
in theirs though they were in the heyday of youth and I was supposed 
to be “old and sensible.” 

Perhaps, if you have a child near you, you may begin for him a 
long series of beautiful experiences by merely reminding him that 
it is summer and that the sun is shining with as warm a glow for 
you and him as it ever shone on castles in Spain. Take your story 
book to the shady side of the house if you and the child feel lone- 
some, and begin building around yourselves the “‘house not made 
with hands,” for which the spirit is always ready to furnish material. 


Sk Lomenitug, Ao mitrcbactor 
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be The Summer sun not only 


78 discolors the skin but toughens 
“| it and makes the pores coarse 
‘a, and prominent.. Andthisdam- 
*| age is not transitory — if not 
;; guarded against and immedi- 
ay ately repaired it becomes per- 
==| manent. 


The skin treatment par ex- 
cellence in Summer is a daily 
touch of Vanishing Cream. 
It does away with dryness and 
the inflammation of sunburn, 
cools and refreshes the skin 
and makes it feel like velvet. 
Vanishing Cream does not ‘‘re- 
appear,’’ it sinks into the skin 
at once —‘‘vanishes,’’ hence 
does not interfere with the 
immediate use of veil and 
gloves. Even a complexion 
which has been so neglected 
that its freshness is gone, re- 
sponds at once to the revitaliz- 
ing effect of Vanishing Cream. 





Ponds Extract @mpany'’s 


VANISHING CREAM 


Vanishing Cream: has been 
aptly called ““The Magician of 
the Toilet Table.’’ 50c and 
25c jars, 25c tubes. 


















We will gladly send, upon request, a 
sample of V. anishing. Cream. IPf you 
desire an extra large trial tube, send 
4c in stamps to Pona’s Extract Com- 
pany, Department 5, 131 Hudson 
Street, New York. 


POND’S EXTRACT— 


“The Standard for 60 Years”—the 
oldest product of the Pond’s Extract 
Company, first produced in 1846, 
should be in every household for use 
in emergency, particularly for those 
everyday injuries suchascuts, bruises, 
burns, etc. Trial bottle mailed for 
4 cents to cover postage. 
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( SUMMER PORCH WORK FOR USE AND WEA 














A New Collar Design Which is Made of Very Fine Net 2 A Dainty Handkerchief Trimming is a Narrow Edge of 
With Tatting Appliqué and Edging in Fine Thread Tatting and a Wreath Appliquéd Around.the Letters 

















FROM “THE ART OF TATTING," REPRODUCED BY PERMISSION OF LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY 
ER MAJESTY, the Queen of Roumania, known to many of our 


readers as Carmen Sylva, is mistress of the art of tatting and 
has done much to raise it to a fine art. 


HE exquisite piece of work shown in the 

flower-edged collar (next tothe initial hand- 
kerchief) is one of the many beautiful pieces 
executed by the Queen and is her first piece of 
tatting appliqué on Brussels net. From it one 
may obtain suggestions for edgings, jabots, etc. 
Again, for this beautiful collar and cuff set it 
was possible to adapt the idea of applying net 
on net, couched with tatting. 


|. gery wee the art of tatting dates back to 
the Sixteenth Century, since it is one of 
the simple forms of needlework that possess 
possibilities of endless adaptation and design 
for dress trimmings and household linens the 
dainty workers of today are using it for such 
decorative purposes. The handsome lace-flounce 
pattern below is one of the Queen’s earliest 
attempts of appliqué work. 


N THIS design a: 5 ‘Beet collars 


of white linen a 
complete summer 
bag is shown, in- 


may betrimmed 

with tatting appliqué 

and edgings, as 

cluding a cardcase, shown in this pretty 

‘ Seat D>. a vanity case and a : Ve design made of net 
coin purse. ’ and satin. 








ORKING directions for all the designs on this page, except the lace flounce 

and the flower-edged collar, are given in THE JOURNAL’S pamphlet on tatting— 
price ten cents and postage—which may be obtained by inclosing the amount to the 
Needlework Editors, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


(Page 27) 
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“Was There Any- 
thing I Could 
Have Done ?” 


In the long nights of sorrow, 
many a mother has said again 
and again: ‘‘Was there any- 
thing I could have done to 
save my baby? Anything I left 
undone?”’ 


Oh, you mothers with little 
babies in your arms—don’t let 
that dull reproach come to you 
again! Do what you should do 
now. Learn that nine of ten 
babies who die are not fed right. 


Learn that the baby is blessed 
that has its mother’s milk, and 
for the baby who cannot have 
that milk, you must be careful 
of the substitute. 


The milk of a cow, even if 
you are sure it is clean and 
healthy, does not suit the baby 
until much has been done to it— 
many necessary things added. 
All this is done for you in 


Nestleés 


00 


So like mother’s milk the 
littlest baby and the most deli- 
cate feels no change. The 
best milk from cows guarded 
and watched in our sanitary 
dairies, purified and modified, 
with just enough wheat, sugar and other 
necessary things 
added to make it 
the right food for 
the baby, whom 
it will make chubby 
and rosy and strong. 


Cold water and 
two minutes’ boil- 
ing prepares it. 
Try it at our ex- 
pense. Send the 
coupon for com- 
plimentary pack- 
age of 12 feedings 








oo | 
‘FOOD. 
Percy nuTRMe 
S, CHILDREN 
ee 


NESTLE’S FOOD COMPANY, 
77 Chambers Street, New York. 
Please send me, FREE, your book and trial package. 








Name... 
* Address 
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NY one of these dainty belongings 
may appeal to you for summer- 
porch work for a very new baby or 
for one of a year or over, according 
to the time you can give to the work 
or the need of the little one. In em- 
broidery there are dear little caps, 
sacques and dresses; in crochet there 
is a very dainty little cap and coat to 
match; and in cross-stitch work there 
are the prettiest of bath towels, with 
a tiny washcloth to match. 


HE dress, cap and socks shown 

on the center figure are embroid- 
ered in smocking and cross-stitch, 
done with pink and green threads. 
Thesocks are worked with pink only. 
The little figure on the right shows a 
dress and cap embroidered in a sim- 
ilar fashion in forget-me-nots and 
with blue ribbon on the cap. The 
eer g crocheted coat and cap are in white 
with a lining of China silk. Inquiries 
will be gladly answered. 
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14312-6344 


tp es 


14197-6344 


Na 
14488-6577 


Pé£ TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for Numbers 6344, 6577 in one size only, and 7830 in sizes 18, 19 and 20 inches, can be supplied, post-free, 
for ten cents each, and 7846 in four sizes, 2 to 8 years, for fifteen cents. Transfer patterns Numbers 14197, 14312 and 14488 cost ten cents each, and 
14628, 14638 and 14639, fifteen cents. Diagrams of cross-stitch pattern on figure 7830, on cap and dress 7846, and of designs on towels, are given on page IV 
of The Embroidery Book for August; also directions for crocheted cap and jacket on page III; price fifteen cents. Order from your nearest dealer in 
Ladies’ Home Journal patterns ; or by mail, giving number, size and inclosing price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel phia. 












































Waist and Collar 


Original Designs by Home Needleworkers 


7777-14094 


HAT any girl may have three 

new waists at a cost of only 
fifty cents each has been demon- 
strated in the designs illustrated 
above. But the girl herself must 
make them, as no allowance is 
made for the expense of a visit- 
ing seamstress. Materials, of 
course, must be chosen with dis- 
cretion. Likewise the neckwear 
designs, so pretty and useful, 
cost in some cases less than that 
amount, as they were made from 
odd pieces. The little touches 
of hand embroidery add greatly 
to their value. 





These Three Pretty and Becoming 
Shirtwaists May be Made at a Cost 
of Fifty Cents Each 


























F773: 


OR the first waist design on 

the left the cost was fifteen 
cents for one yard and a half of 
ten-cent lawn (40 inches wide), 
thirty cents for two patterns and 
five cents for cotton. Thecenter 
design cost twenty-five cents for 
two yards of lawn and fifteen 
cents for a pattern, leaving ten 
cents for cotton and buttons. The 
third waist design cost thirty 
cents for three yards of dimity, 
fifteen cents for a pattern and 
five cents for cotton. For the 
peplum of each waist one may 
have to call upon her patchbag. 




















ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the waist designs numbered 7775, sizes 34 to 44; 7777, sizes 34 to 42; and 7779, sizes 32 to 46, can be sup- 
plied for fifteen cents each. Transfer patterns Numbers 14094, 14624—three patterns—and 14625 can be supplied for fifteen cents each.. Order 
from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, 


The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia. The Needlework Editors will be glad to answer inquiries if postage is inclosed. 
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HexJaundress 
has done the 
hard work 


All she does is the rinsing 
and hanging out—easy, 
pleasant work for. any 
woman who keeps house. 


She has not done any 
tiresome rubbing or 
troublesome boiling. She 
has not had her hands in 
hot water. Her kitchen 
is free from steam. She 
is cool, fresh and serene 
as if it were any day but 
washday. Yet her laun- 
dress is only a cake of 
soap. 


She buys P. AnD G.—The 
White Naphtha Soap and 
follows the directions in- 
side the blue wrapper. 
It washes the clothes it- 
self; no hard rubbing 
necessary. It keeps them 
sweet and clean without 
boiling. It works in cold 
or lukewarm water. It 
washes the fine pieces 
safely, the soiled pieces 
thoroughly. It leaves no 
stains. It does the work 
for which women hire 
laundresses and does it 
in the same way that 
makes women prize good 
laundresses. 


That is why it is no exag- 
geration to call P, ANDG.— 


The White Naphtha Soap 


the /aundress to its mil- 
lions of users. Does it 
work for you? 


Dept. H 


? A delight 


after your 


Swim 


We couldn’t improve 
the powder or the box 
—this year a wider 
choice of perfumes. 


Eclat 

La France Rose (new) 
Cashmere Bouquet 
Monad Violet 

Violet 

Dactylis 

Also Colgate’s Tinted 
Talc and Unscented 


Purchase Colgate’s at your 
dealer's or send four cents for 
Mention 


a dainty trial box. 
perfume desired. 


COLGATE & CO. 





























refined. 


COLGATES 


TALC POWDER 


A summer neces- 
sity, soothing the 
irritation of sun- 
burn and wind- 
burn and making 
dressing comfort- 
able. Just the right 
proportions of 
boric acid and 
other sanative in- 
gredients — safest 
and best for you 
and your children. 


199 Fulton St. New York 
Makers of Cashmere 
ouguel Soap— 


luxurious, lasting, 




















AKING new linens 
for the bedroom pro- 
vides very pleasant needle- 
work for the summertime 
since the materials used 
are light and cool to 
handle. Then, too, if 
made now they are ready 
for use after houseclean- 
ing is over or as gifts for 
autumn brides. And these 
new designs are shown 
in the essential furnish- 
ings—sheets and pillow- 
cases, towels, bureau 
scarfs and pincushions. 
The two sets for the bed 
are in good taste: simple 
embroidery with a pleas- 
ing difference in the way of 
finishing the edges, either 
with a hemstitched edge 
or buttonholed scallops. 
Nothing but a good quality 
of linen should be used for 
these embroidered pieces, 
as it would not be worth 
while to spend the neces- 
sary time and work upon 
even a first-grade muslin. 


' 14634-14528 
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HEaverage prices 
of linens are: 
Ready-made sheets, 
single beds, $5 to 
$10; double beds, 

$7 to $12. 

Linen sheeting, 72 
inches wide, $1.25 
to $1.75 a yard; 90 
inches wide, $1.75 
to $2.50 a yard. 

Linen for bureau 
scarfs, $1.35 to 
$1.75 a yard. 

For pillow-cases, 45 
inches wide, 90 
cents to $1.50. 

Pillow-cases, $1.50 
to $3 a pair. 

Small towels, $2.25 
to $4a dozen; large, 
$3 to $5 a dozen. 





14634 
HE best made towels, of either 
large or smallsize, are embroid- 

ered alike at both ends, excepting, 

of course, the lettering. 
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MBROIDERED bed- 

room linens are nearly 
always marked with initials 
or a monogram, even 
though a decorative pat- 
tern is also applied. The 
marking should be placed 
above the design. On 
sheets use four-inch ini- 
tials or monograms of 
three-inch letters; on 
pillow-cases use three-inch 
initials or monograms of 
two-inch letters. Onlarge 
towels use three-inch let- 
ters, and on small ones use 
a one-inch letter. 

The top of asheet should 
be hemmed three inches 
deep with hemstitching, 
and the bottom hem should 
be aboutone inch anda half 
or two inches, hemmed by 
hand. Pillow-cases should 
be an inch larger than the 
pillows sothat they will slip 
on easily. The hemsshould 
be two inches and a half 
deep and hemstitched to 
match the sheets. 
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LL of the work 
should be donein 
solid or eyelet work, 
though sometimes, 
where the design will 
permit, a pretty, light 
touch may be given 
with outlining, seed- 
ing or French knots. 
For the solid work use 
an underlay of coarse 
cotton, being careful 
to keep well within the 
outlines. Work over 
the padding at right 
angles with close, firm 
stitches, using number 
twenty embroidery 
cotton. 
The Needlework 
Editors will be glad to 
answer inquiries. 





“T*RANSFER patterns can be supplied as follows: No. 14629(2 designs), 10 cents ; Nos.14631, 14633 (sheet border and two pillow-cases), 14634 (3 designs), 
I5 cents each. Initials Nos. 14066, 14068 ( five sizes of any one letter), 10 cents cach number; 14528 (3 sizes of this style, also several other styles), 15 
cents. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns ; or by mail, giving number of pattern, and inclosing the price to the Pattern 


Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 







































HE colors and materials used 

for these curtains make them 
adaptable to various rooms. For 
instance, the design shown above 
could be made very handsome and 
appropriate for a living-room in 
tan-colored scrim or net, with the 
bands of carpet warp or linen 
thread; while the same pattern, 
made up in fine white scrim, voile 
or net, with the crochet in number 
thirty thread, would be truly dainty 
and effective in a bedroom. 

The sash curtain having a special 
edge for the rod is more desirable 
for a dining-room or an office 
window. A very quaint and pretty 
curtain for a girl’s room is given 
in the rose design below. 





OR a door-panel curtain or a couch- 
cover stripe this grapevine design is 
rich and beautiful in its setting of filet 
mesh crochet. The narrow border could 
be used separately for trimming guest 


towels or bureau scarfs. 


TT NSFER pattern 
No. 14632 can be 
supplied for fifteen 
cents, post-free. A dia- 
gram for working the 
tapestry table mat is 
given on page IV of 
the August Embroidery 
Book which costs fifteen 
cents, 

Order from your 
nearest dealer in Ladies’ 
Home Journal patterns ; 
or by mail, inclosing the 
price to the Pattern De- 
partment, The Ladies’ 
HomeJournal, Inde pen- 
dence Square, ’Philadel- 
bhia, Pennsylvania. 








MONG the new furnishings 

for either the summer or 

the winter house are window 

curtains with hand-crocheted 

bands or borders, of which sev- 

eral very good designs are shown 
on this page. 

The illustration on the left 
gives one a good idea of the 
effect of a continuous border for 
either a full-length sash curtain 
or one for the half of a window, 
while on the right the design is 
intended only for the lower sash. 
With these curtains the other 
draperies for the windows may 
be the usual shades, but cretonne 
or a plain worsted material gives 
an artistic finish with a valance 
across the top on a separate rod 
so that the long sides may be 
drawn together when necessary. 
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N THE way of embroidered fur- 

nishings for autumn a scarf, 
cushion or table mat may give the 
new decorative touch desired. The 
leaf-bordered table scarf is very 
effective, yet so simple and unob- 
trusive in design that it would go 
in any room. It is made of linen, 
with the pattern worked in darning- 
stitch with the stem in brown and 
the leaf in green. 

The cushion design lends itself 
to different colorings, such as two 
shades of old blue on homespun 
linen, or to orange and black on 
dark brown linen. 

This tapestry design in cross- 
stitch for a table mat is suitable 
also for cushions or chair seats. 








VERY handsome design in an old- 

fashioned hooked rug, reproduced 
by permission of the Old Colony Union, 
is shown below. The design is of Indian 
origin, and the colors are golden brown, 
black and tan color. 


’NLARGED prints 

_« of the four crocheted 
patterns can be supplied 
for ten cents each. 

All inquiries regard- 
ing this page will be 
gladly answered, and a 
brief description of the 
waytomake hooked rugs 
will besent upon request, 
though no special pat- 
tern for this one can be 
furnished. Kindly in- 
close an addressed, 
stamped envelope with 
all communications, to 
The Needlework Edit- 
ors, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadel phia. 
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Summertime \/ 
should be carefully 
selected. 

| As an alternating 
~~~ diet with breast 
milk, or as an en- 
tire food for your 
Baby during warm 
weather 
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_ Her Guardian’s Letters 


This Time He Writes About a Girl’s Outing Clothes 


time from the moment I saw you standing on the veranda, 

waiting for me, until I saw you waving good-by to me as 
I came away; and if ever I had any impious doubts about my being 
cut out for a family man and a commuter that experience laid them 
to rest. To get out of town and go home, after a summer day in an 
office, to find somebody one wants to see, standing framed in vines 
and looking cool and sweet and glad—well, there’s nothing in club 
’ life. That’s a fact. 

Mrs. Austin has a very jolly little place down there, quite aside 
from the superior quality of the Young Person she is harboring in it; 
and I am sure you are going to have a corking good time. There 
seem to be plenty of young things about the golf club and the 
Casino and the beach, and’some of them looked fairly promising. 
I’ve no doubt that by the time I see you again you will have the 
cottage swarming with them—and I hope you will. There’s nobility 
for you! I don’t say that I shouldn’t grudge you to them; but I 
want you to have all 
the fun there is to 
be had out of this 
summer holiday, 
and youth calls for 

outh, 

Ilikedthe boyand 
girl who came in 
Saturday evening. 
They belong in the 
right sort of a home. 
It is written all over 
them, and it’s dol- 
lars to doughnuts 
that their mother 
would be worth 
meeting. They 
weren’t shyandthey 
weren’t fresh—just 
nice, friendly, intelli- 
gent youngsterswith 
goodmanners, pleas- 
ant voices, ready 
laughs and unobtru- 
sive clothes. You 
will make friends of 
those two. 


Win: Susan, it was rather a lark, wasn’t it? I had a good 


UNNY howgood 
breeding does 
stick out, isn’t it? 
Andit’sratherfunny, 
too, how little of it 
there is to stick out 
of the younger gen- 
eration nowadays. 
I didn’t wonder that 
you were amazed at 
the:crowd on the 
beach Saturday 
morning, and in the 
Casino that night. I 7841] 
never get used to it 
myself, and I have 
been watching that sort of thing for many a season, though I believe 
it’s worse now than it ever has been. I wonder what it all means, 
Susan, and where it will all end. Is modesty dying out altogether? 
Are young girls today really evil minded, or just ignorant and 
careless?) Do they know how vulgar they are in their beach sprawl- 
ing and their dancing and their horseplay with men, or are they 
decent down in their hearts and merely infected by false ideas of 
piquancy and smartness? I give it up. The feminists will have to 
figure it out for me. All I know is that a large percentage of the 
girls, in all classes, behave as though they were vicious in heart and 
mind, and their mothers seem quite satisfied to have them what 
they are. But, thank Heaven, there are sensible mothers and 
charmingly well-bred girls still, and perhaps the pendulum will swing 
back one of these days and make decency fashionable. L 
That dancing contest was a trifle too raw for me, Susan. I couldn’t 
sit there with you and watch it, though I’m keen on good dancing 
and have seen it all over the world. In the first place I don’t believe 
in girls going in for public dancing contests unless they are pro- 
fessionals, and in the second place I can’t stand for girls and men in 
my own class dancing in a fashion that isn’t decent. One can watch 
a crowd of savages outraging decency, without tearing one’s hair; 
but when one’s own people go in for it—well, I went away and I took 
you with me, which probably seemed unkind to you. I can’t always 
take you away, Little Girl. I wish I could. You will have to see and 
think and judge for yourself, I suppose; but I’ll be hanged if I want 
to stand by while you do it. The beach and the fresh sea wind and 
the stars seemed good to me, after that ballroom; and you belonged 
to them, Dear, not to the thing we had left behind us. I remember 
just how young and sweet and unspoiled you looked there in the 
starlight, with the big woolly white coat over your evening frock and 
the wind ruffling your hair; and whenever I think of you I take a 
grip on some resolutions that I made as I strolled along with you that 
night. I suppose it’s quite out of date for young men to walk with 
bared heads, figuratively speaking, before the girls they favor, and 
to feel a choke in the throat and an ache in the heart and even a mist 
in the eyes because of the exceeding great purity and sweetness of 
those same girls. The slangy, sophisticated, turkey-trotting Young 
Thing isn’t calculated to stir up feelings of that ilk in the breasts of 
her admirers; but you see I belong to an earlier day and I am still 
capable of being sentimental and unashamed of it. 


H, WELL, God bless the women, from the best to the worst of 
them! Sometimes I think that even those “ worst of them” have 
us men beat a mile, so far as the big things go; and as for the best 
of them—words won’t tell what they mean in this old world. One 
would have to sing it or play it on a harp, and I’m no musical prodigy. 
Still they are awful fools about their clothes, those dear women. 
There’s no denying that. And if a quiet little summer resort like 
Rockport can offer such overwhelming proof of that fact, what, oh, 
what must the wild waves be enjoying all the way from Cape May 
to Bar Harbor! 
The bathing suits weren’t so bad as the beach costumes last 
Saturday, though there were some exhibits that made my hair sit 





up. Do you remember the vision in purple? Of course you do. 
Didn’t she almost throw you into violent hysteria? That was some 
bathing suit, wasn’t it? Also some anatomy. And the pretty girl 
with the scarlet trimmings wasn’t exactly what one would call a 
“wee, modest, crimson tippit flower.” But most of the bathing togs 
were decent enough, as bathing costumes go, though most of them, 
also, were unbecoming and ugly. For that matter almost any 
bathing suit is ugly and unbecoming after it has been in the water, 
and I’d like to pass a law, in the interests of esthetics as well as of 
propriety, that would compel every girl or woman to go straight 
from sea to bathhouse when her time in the water is over, and not 
show up until she is in dry clothes. 
And, while we are talking about bathing suits, I told Cecile to send 
one down to you. The one you have isn’t bad, but some way or 
other it didn’t look like you; and if the sketch Dot 
brought me tonight is any indication Cecile is going to 
justify my confidence in her, though when I mentioned 
what you needed 
she threw up her 
hands in dismay and 
gurgled: “A bath- 
ing suit from me, 
Monsieur! But I 
have never, no, 
never!” 


fy she got 


down to brass 
tacks and planned 
one. It’s to be blue 
mohair, a mighty 
nice shade of bright, 
dark. blue, with 
black satin trim- 
ming and girdle, and 
some lighter blue 
embroidered dots, 
each with a line of 
black around it 
down both sides of 
the front. And it 
will hang together 
and look as if it had 
been made for you 
and not as if it had 
been thrown at you 
and had half a 
notion not to stick. 
A girl can look ship- 
shape even in her 
bathing suit, Susan, 
and if there’s any- 
thing on earth I 
hate it’s seeing a 
woman look as 
though she were 
pinned together and 
might lose part of 
her outfit at any 
moment. She ought 
to be suitably 
dressed for whatever she happens to be doing, and her dress ought to 
be absolutely trim and neat of its kind. The average man almost 
always cares a deal more about that than he does about fuss and 
feathers. As a matter of fact I believe we are the tidy sex, even if 
we do mess a house up considerably, from a woman’s point of view. 
I’ve a theory that if we really turned our attention seriously to 
housekeeping we’d make a better job of it than the women make of 
it, and with less expenditure of labor and nerve force. 


7840 7839 
A Girl Should be Suitably and Becomingly Dressed for Whatever She Happens to be Doing 


OING back to that matter of appropriate and neat clothes for all 
sorts of things, Cecile is making you a tennis frock too. She 
had one there this morning when I stopped to tell her about the 
bathing suit, and I felt that your game merited one like it. Do you 
think it was respectful to beat a well-meaning but short-breathed 
guardian three straight sets, Susan? Because, if that’s your idea of 
respect, I can see plainly that I must go into training and teach you 
your proper place. The combination of your game and looks, when 
you get into this new tennis frock, is going to make progress slow for 
me, but I’ll struggle along, even though you do distract my attention 
unmercifully by looking a perfect little peach, and then slam balls 
at meas though you werea catapult. ‘The frock is a glorified sort of 
Middy blouse, with variations that make it much more individual, 
though leaving it quite as comfortable as the Middy blouse. 

There will be a little lingerie frock in the box with the sporting 
things, and I want you to wear it Friday evening for me, will you? 
I think I told you once that I was old fashioned enough to like 
‘‘white muslin and blue ribbons” better than anything a girl can 
wear; but I don’t like all of the modern variations of the theme. 
Not by a long sight. A good many muslin frocks are spoiled by 
overdoses of cheap trimming. Others are over-elaborate, even though 
the trimming may be of the costliest sort. And then there are the 
lingerie frocks that are too low in the neck and too short in the 
sleeves, and too tight in the skirt and too peek-a-boo in the waist, 
and just generally obnoxious. That last type seems less common 
than it once was, for which mercy let us be properly thankful; but I 
judged, from the exhibit the other day, that evening décolletage will 
be the lingerie, afternoon frock rule in a little while; and some way 
or other the lingerie-frock girls didn’t look like my white-muslin-and- 
blue-ribbons girl. So when I saw a frock that struck me as the real 
thing I bought it by way of demonstrating my theory. It has the 
right note of simplicity and it is modish without having any extreme 
features; and it is of fine material but doesn’t suggest expense 
and effort. And, if you aren’t my white-muslin-and-blue-ribbons 
girl in the flesh—and a triumphant vindication of my penchant for 
her—when you get into that frock Friday evening, I'll give up my 
man-milliner ambitions and stick closely to Wall Street. 


O YOU know, Susan, I’m going to miss writing to you and 
hearing from you during the rest of the summer? Being with 
you beats corresponding, I’ll admit that, and we agreed last Sunday 
that we would not write; but I didn’t realize how much the letters 
meant. You'll have to be very glad to see me on Friday. 
Faithfully always, JoHN REMLEY. 





ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the dress designs shown on this page can be sup plied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. The amount of 


material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns ; or by mail, 


giving number of paticrn, age and bust measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel phia. 


Read the Woodbury treat- : 
ment to protect your skin 
when traveling. 
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To protect the skin 
when traveling 


Morethan any other time the 
skin needs protection during 
a railway journey. The dry 
heat and dust wither it, the soot 
and grime sink into every pore, 
imposing a burden too great 
for the skin to meet and making 
it excessively sensitive and 
tender. 


Use this treatment 


Bathe your face with Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap several times during 
the day’s journey. Rub its lather 
gently over and over your face. 
Rinse and repeat with a fresh 
lather. Then bathe it for several 
minutes with clear, cold water— 
the colder the better. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap is the 
work of an authority on the skin 
and its needs. This treatment with 
its refreshing, beneficial lather 
counteracts the irritation caused by 
the smoke and dust and relieves 
the ‘‘drying’’ effect of the heat. 
Use as stated, several times during 
aday’s journey, and you will arrive 
at the end with your skin as fresh 
and attractive as when youstarted. 


Make it a habit to use Wood- 
bury’s regularly wherever you are. 
It keeps your skin active so that it 
can withstand trying conditions, 
keeps it in perfect health. 

Woodbury’s Facial Soap costs 
25cacake. No one hesitates at the 
price after their first cake. Asa 
matter of fact, it is not expensive, 
for it is solid soap—all soap. It 
wears from two to three times as 
long as the ordinary soap. 

Tear off the illustration of the 
cake shown belowand put it in your 
purse as a reminder to get Wood- 
bury’s today and get its benefits. 


Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap 


For sale by dealers throughout the 
United States and Canada 





Write today for samples 


i ; In Canada 
For 4c we will send a sam- ; a 

i Woodbury’s is on 

plecake. For 10c,samplesof sale at all drug- 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap, giststhroughout 
Facial Cream and Pow- Canada. If you 
der. For 50c, a copy of the live in Canada, 
Woodbury Book and sam- when answering 

oursample offer. 
ples of the Woodbury prep- adden the. An- 
arations. Write today to the drewJergensCo. 
Andrew Jergens Co., Dept. 1td., Dept. A-7, 
A-7, Spring Grove Avenue, Perth, Ontario. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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VERYBODY likes fried 

chicken. Thisnew kind 
is even more delicious than 
the old time variety, and has 
a delicate taste impossible to 
obtain heretofore. Dainty 
flavors are often lost in the 
characteristic taste of the fry- 
ing fat used. 


RISCO 


for Frying -For Shortenin 
4 Cake Making. 





Crisco has no taste. It not 
only makes foods taste bet- 
ter, but makes them more 
digestible. For Crisco is all 
vegetable and readily digests. 
It stays sweet and pure in- 
definitely. 


Follow well these rules for 
frying chicken: 


Drain chicken but do not wipe dry. 
Season with salt and pepper and 
dredge well with flour. Put 3 table- 
spoonfuls of Crisco in frying pan 
and when hot place chicken in pan, 
cover, and allow it to steam for ten 
minutes. Remove the cover from the 
pan and allow the chicken to brown, 
taking care to turn frequently. Serve 
on platter, garnished with parsley; 
with cream gravy. 


Free Cook Book 


Contains 100 Tested Crisco Recipes. 
Interesting facts about cookery and Crisco. 
Address Dept. D8, The Procter & Gamble 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





NLESS one can 

afford good 
qualities in lace for 
trimming underwear 
it is better to spend 
one’s allowance for 
the purpose on 
simple edgings or 
crocheted lace, andto 
add some other pretty 
touches of hand em- 
broidery, especially 
buttonholed scallops, 
in order to have a 
dainty and yet du- 
rable garment. 





Insertion Set 
in Scalloped Ruffling 


5832-14637 






































6178-14630 








N THIS pretty 

flouncing ready- 
made embroidery was 
used, with a row of 
insertion set in above 
and narrow lace 
below the edge. 
This banding with 
embroidered dots and 
featherstitching is 
very effective for 
either underwear or 
dress trimmings. 


















HE embroid- 

ery on this 
combination gar- 
ment shows how 
prettily a flower 
pattern may be 
used on both waist 
and ruffle. 





Some New Irimmings for 
Underwear 


6479-14637 


ATERIALS 

such as batiste 
or French cambric, 
costing from thirty 
cents to forty-five 
cents a yard, are very 
desirable for all kinds 
of underwear except 
long petticoats, and 
the skirts of these 
should be of muslin 
or longcloth, costing 
from fifteen cents to 
thirty cents a yard, 
for the best service, 
with ruffles of lawn. 





Pointed Hem With 
Embroidered Dots 





NEW wayto fin- 

ish plain hems is 
to work polka dots 
in a line through the 
center; and a new 
idea for a trousseau 
garment is the good- 
luck nightdress with 
the lace clover-leaf 
inserts. The three- 
piece set is prettily 
trimmed with feather- 
stitching and lace. 








6479-14637 








ATTERNS can be supplied: No. 5832 (sizes 32 to 44), 10 cents; No. 6178 (sizes 32 to 44), 

15 cents ; No. 6479 may be adapted to designs illustrated (sizes 32 to 42), 15 cents ; No. 7254 (sizes 
32 to 40), 10 cents. Transfer patterns for embroidery: No. 14630, 15 cents; No. 14637 (three designs), 
15 cents. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns ; or by mail, giving number, 
and inclosing price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. Directions 
for some pretty crocheted edgings are given in The Journal’s Crochet Pamphlet, price 10 cents. 












































There’s 
Sunshine 


Every day of the year for 
the mother whose “little ones” 
are well and happy; and the 
health of children depends 
largely upon their food and 
drink. 




















The toothsome, mild flavour 
of the new food-drink, 


INSTANT 
POSTUM 


quickly appeals to the normal 
childish appetite. Postumcon- 
tains genuine nourishment, 
and is a most wholesome 
breakfast cup. 


No Boiling 





A level teaspoonful of In- 
stant Postum in an ordinary 
cup of hot water dissolves 
instantly and makes it right 
for most persons. 


A big cup requires more 
and some people who like 
strong things put in a heap- 
ing spoonful and temper it 
with a large supply of cream. 


Experiment until you know 
the amount that pleases your 
palate and have it made that 
way in the future. 


Postum comes in two forms. 


















Regular (must be boiled). 


Instant Postum doesn't re- 
quire boiling, but is prepared 
instantly by stirring a level 
teaspoonful in a cup of hot 
water. 


**There’s a Reason” 
f 


POSTUM 




































































































































































Give baby a 


F your baby is restless and sleepless, there is nothing so soothing as 

a Mennen rub. When impossible to give baby a bath, a Mennen 
rub should be given and will be found just as effective. 

Dust the entire body with Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder, and rub 
Be especially generous in the creases and folds 
Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder 
possesses the correct medicinal properties to afford immediate relief for prickly 
heat, rash, tender, raw skin and chafing. 


itin with a light soothing touch. 
where the skin is subject to irritation. 


During this hot weather, a Mennen rub should be the last thing before you put your baby 
The soft, agreeable feel induces sleep and promotes perfect rest—soothes and comforts 
when nothing else will. 

Sample tin 4c; or for 15c, postpaid, we will send you our “* Week End Kit,’? composed of 
sample packages talcum powder, toilet soap, cream dentifrice, etc. 
For sale everywhere. 


Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, 
None genuine without this trade mark 











The Young Mothers’ Guide 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 


HE Young Mothers’ Registry is ‘to give monthly instruction to mothers about the care of their babies, 
Babies must be registered before they are six months old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope 
Doctor Coolidge will forward registry blanks, which must be filled out and returned. Advice on the care, feeding, 


etc., of the babies will then be mailed every month. 


Questions about older babies will be answered in THE JouRNAL, or by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is 
inclosed. Address Doctor Coolidge in care of THE Lapies’ Home JourNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 


The Runabout Baby in Summer 


OME of the Registry mothers report very 

faithfully until the babies are one year old, 
then they are heard from more and more ir- 
regularly—sometimes not at all after the first 
general diet list is sent. They seem to think 
that the babies can now “‘eat everything” and 
do almost anything, but this is just where they 
make a grave mistake. The little ‘‘runabout” 
is passing through a critical 


Nursery Problems Solved 
High Chairs are Undesirable 
My baby is five months old and seems to 
grow tired of lying on the bed or in her crib. 
May she sit in her high chair now? Mrs. M. 
No, she is too young; it is a mistake to begin 
the use of a high chair until the baby is at least 


eight months of age, and even then I think 
high chairs are used too long 





period of his babyhood and 
needs wise management if 
all is to go well with him. 
As new articles are added to 
his diet he must be carefully 
watched to see how he di- 
gests them. He must be 
constantly guarded from 
members of the family and 
friends who insist on giving 
him ‘“‘tastes” and candy, 
etc. 

Insummer,when the long, 
hot days lower the vitality 
of us all, the little “‘run- 
about’”’ must receive careful 
consideration. The ‘‘second 
summer” idea is rather an 
old-fashioned notion, but if 
it makes mothers more care- 
ful of the baby it does no 
harm. All summers are 
more or less serious for 








atatime. The baby should 
be propped up in a large 
clothes-basket or in* her 
baby-carriage, but in such 
a position that she can lie 
back and rest whenever she 
wants to do so. In a high 
chair the position she must 
take is too upright, and if 
she tires she cannot lie 
down, and the mother often 
does not think to take her 
out of the chair until the 
little back is over-fatigued. 
High chairs are also danger- 
ous on account of their 
liability to tip over. When 
the baby is old enough to 
come to the table a high 
chair may be used, but until 
then either a basket or a 
baby-pen is to be preferred. 








babies, especially if they are 
in inexperienced hands. 


HERE is one article of clothing that should 

never be left off a baby under three years 
of age: the light-weight silk-and-wool abdomi- 
nal band with shoulder straps. The shirt may 
be omitted if the day is a very hot one, but 
never the band. It has more to do with pre- 
venting “summer complaint” than the average 
person realizes. 

The white cereals are usually to be preferred 
for summer use, as they are less heating to the 
blood. Beef juice should also be discontinued 
during the extreme heat; lamb chop, white 
meat of chicken, fresh fish, if the child is two 
years old or over, and eggs should take the 
place of steak and beef, to a large extent at 
least. The vegetable purées may be used more 
frequently than animal soups or broths on hot 
days, and fresh green vegetables thoroughly 
cooked and then mashed through a sieve are 
excellent for summer use. Berries and melons 
must not be given a child under six or eight 
years old. 

The baby of this age must spend at least an 
hour—better two or three hours—in his crib 
in the middle of every hot day. It is usually 
too warm to be outdoors at this time and the 
baby needs the sleep and rest very much. At 
eleven o’clock he should be undressed, given a 
tepid (98 degrees Fahrenheit) tub bath, dressed 
in his band and cotton nightdress, and diaper if 
he still wears one, and then placed in his crib in 
a room as cool as it can be made, and left by 
himself for from one to three hours, the length 
of time depending on whether he goes to sleep or 
not. The little brain is very active at this age 
and the quiet time all by himself is most bene- 
ficial to the baby. If one can arrange to put a 
crib out on a shaded porch, where the baby 
will be cooler but still perfectly quiet, this plan 
is even better. 

At least every hour the baby should be 
offered a drink of cool water. He does not 
think to ask for this and often gets less fluid 
during hot weather than his system requires. 

When he goes to bed at night give him a 
sponge bath with a teaspoonful of bicarbonate 
of soda to a basin of tepid water. The water 
at a temperature of 98 degrees will have a more 
cooling after effect than if it were colder. 


N THESE days the average mother realizes 

that on the first appearance of summer com- 
plaint, or diarrhea and vomiting, all milk must 
be stopped and a dose of castor oil given to the 
infant, but she does not take these prompt 
measures with the little ‘‘runabout” baby; 
she often lets the trouble go on for a day or 
two without doing anything, and even when 
she realizes that something must be done she 
simply stops the solid food as arule and keeps 
right on with the milk. Thisis where she makes 
a grave mistake. Milk is the substance that 
the bacteria causing diarrhea thrive on best 
ofall. This istrue in older babies quite as much 
as in younger ones. The older baby should 
have a tablespoonful of castor oil given at the 
first sign of trouble, and no milk whatever 
given him for twenty-four or forty-eight hours. 
He should be given thick barley or rice or 
wheat-flour gruel, farina cooked in water and 
no milk added, mutton or chicken broth, the 
second day, free from all fat and diluted with 
equal parts of barley-water. As the child im- 
proves skimmed milk, or whole milk if his at- 
tack is a light one, may be gradually added to 
the gruels and his regular diet finally resumed. 

A high irrigation of the bowels with a foun- 
tain syringe and a soft rubber catheter at- 
tached is also very helpful. The solution used 
should consist of one teaspoonful of salt to 
one quart of tepid water. 


A Registry Baby 


Wet Diapers are Harmful 
Ds you think it is ever 
advisable to allow a baby to 
lic in wet diapers until they dry out themselves? 
I know of a baby who is allowed to do this, and 
it seems very wrong to me. Mrs. R. 


I think it is one of the most harmful things 
that can be done to a baby. It is not only un- 
sanitary, but also positively unhealthy. The 
tender skin is apt to chafe and crack so much 
sometimes that it will bleed. Just as soon as 
the baby is wet he must be changed and fresh 
diapers put on him. They must not be used a 
second time without washing. 


What to Do for Rose Cold 


My little boy, six years old, always has rose 
cold every summer for weeks at a time. So far 
I have never found any help for him. Can you 
suggest anything to try this year? 

SUBSCRIBER. 


Have you had the child examined for ade- 
noids or any other defect in the nose and 
throat? Some irritation there may cause the 
trouble or at least make it worse. If you can 
manage to take him to a city, or possibly to a 
sandy beach where there are very few flowers 
or grass, this might help some. The country 
full of haymaking and flowers is usually the 
worst place for these children. There are vari- 
ous forms of internal treatment, inhalations of 
medicated vapors, etc., but these must be 
prescribed for each individual case by a doctor 
who can examine the child and watch the effect 
of his treatment. 


Giving the Baby a Trolley Ride 

We shall be obliged to remain in the city all 
summer this year and I have a young baby six 
months of age. Will it harm him to take him 
for a ride on the trolley sometimes? This has 
been our chief way of getting cooled off and we 
shall miss it greatly if we have to give it up 
this year. M. H. 

If you can take the baby in the early morning 
or early evening it will be all right, but to keep 
him out late at night, even to get cooled off, 
would not be a very wise plan. 
Soothing Sirup is Not Advisable 

My baby, two months old, is colicky and 
we lose much sleep at night on account of her 
crying. Under such circumstances is it ever 
justifiable to give just a little of one of the 
soothing sirups that so many persons advocate? 

Mrs. L. K. 


Never, under any circumstances, would you 
be justified in doing that! It is a crime against 
the innocent baby. ‘Just a little” will very 
soon have to be very much more, and some 
night the baby will more than likely go to 
sleep never to wake up again on earth. Try 
giving the baby a warm bath at bedtime and 
put on all fresh clothing, then feed her cor- 
rectly, place her in her crib in a comfortable 
room full of fresh air, and she will learn to 
sleep properly unless she is really ill. If she is 
really ill you should at once call a reliable 
doctor to prescribe for her. 


To Guard Against Whooping Cough 

Is there anything I can do to prevent my 
children from taking whooping cough? There 
are many cases near us and I am afraid my 
little ones will take it. fy ry a 

You can only carefully guard them against 
exposure. Medicines, beads worn around the 
neck, etc., are really valueless if a child is 
actually exposed to the disease. 





Advice to Prospective Mothers 
By Marianna Wheeler 


ETTERS from prospective mothers are answered by mail. 
Readers are welcome to write to Marianna Wheeler in care of THE LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL, 


the magazine. 


No questions of this character are answered in 


Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and she will take pleasure in giving any advice or in answering 
any questions about the mothers themselves, but not about children. 
Miss Wheeler will also answer letters by mail about the clothes of prospective mothers. No questions of this 


kind will be answered in THE JoURNAL. 


She will take pleasure in giving advice and suggesting patterns. 
Each letter must be accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 
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Whatever You Want to Know 
AskThe Ladies’ Home Journal 


I: TAKES several months before a question can be answered in THE JOURNAL 





because it goes to press so far in advance; by correspondence, however, the answer 

comes to you immediately. This permanent directory is, therefore, given for our 
readers who desire specific information on any subject by mail. Every reader can feel 
free to write, but please confine your questions to the editor for the particular subject 
given. For instance, don’t ask an etiquette question and a fashion question of the eti- 
quette editor. Write each editor separately. Write briefly, straight to the point; don’t 
ask an unreasonable number of questions. Inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


To Whom to Write 





Styles in Clothes 


Any question about styles in clothes (other 
than home dressmaking), whether for babies, 
girls, boys, women or men, will be gladly 
answered by mail, by acorps of trained fashion 
experts, if you address your letter to 


THE FASHION EDITORS 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Dressmaking 
Any question about home dressmaking 
(other than styles in clothes, which will be 
answered by the Fashion Editors), whether 
of new clothes or about making over and 
economical cutting, will be answered by 
THE HOME DRESSMAKING EDITOR 
THE LApIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Millinery 


No matter what you want to know about 
your own hat, or your children’s hats, whether 
about the new hats or how to make over 
old ones, will be speedily answered by 

THE MILLINERY EDITORS 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Needlework 


Whether it is crocheting, knitting, patch- 
work, tatting or embroidery, it receives the 
attention of a corps of experts who will give 
information about all branches of needlework. 

THE NEEDLEWORK EDITORS 
THE LApIEs’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Babies 


Any question about your baby, whether 
he is-a few years old or very young—his 
food, his care, his clothes, his health, any- 
thing—will be cheerfully answered by mail. 

Dr. EMELYN LINCOLN COOLIDGE 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Prospective Mothers 


Any question as to the prospective mother’s 
physical care, her clothes,or her coming baby’s 
layette (but not about the baby—the notice on 
the left covers the baby) will be answered by 

Miss MARIANNA WHEELER 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








The Litthe House and Garden 


While we cannot actually plan your house 
we can tell you how to obtain plans pub- 
lished in THE JOURNAL, answer questions about 
little house building, or about your garden. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL EDITOR 
THE LapDIES’ HOME: JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Furnishing a Little House 


An authority is at your command for any 
question about furnishing a new house, reno- 
vating an old oom, color ideas—anything 
about the interior decoration of a house. 

THE EpiTors oF THE LITTLE HOUSE 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








How Can I Run My Home More Easily? 


Easier ways of doing housework of all kinds, 
and in shorter time, saving the housewife steps 
and time—more efficient ways of running a 
home—constitute the ‘‘new housekeeping.” 
An expert on this question will gladly make 
clear new ways of doing household work if 
you will address 


Mrs. CHRISTINE MCGAFFEY FREDERICK 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Girls’ “Affairs” 


Any puzzling questions about what com- 
pany to keep, how to act in critical love affairs, 
and the thousand and one similar heart per- 
plexities—in short, ‘‘heart affairs’’—will be 
confidentially and sympathetically answered 
by Mrs. Parks, a mother herself and in close 
touch with girls and their problems. 


Mrs. STICKNEY PARKS 
THE LapDiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Pretty Girl Questions 


Little aids to beauty and good health—hints 
on complexion, hair, skin and eyes—all these 
are matters on which you are free to write 
for advice, and you will get a prompt answer 
from a source you can trust. 


Dr. Emma E. WALKER 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Good Manners and Good Form 
The right way of doing things—what some 
folks call etiquette—when visiting or enter- 
taining, in the theater or church, or on the 
street, is well worth knowing. Any question 
on these matters will be answered by 
Mrs. ELEANOR H. PHILLIPS 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Correct Speaking and Writing 
Differences of opinion about grammar, 
rhetoric, punctuation, etc., are frequent, and 
every day we are asked many times about 
such matters. An undoubted authority has 
been selected to answer all such queries. 
Dr. JoHN L. HANEY 
THE LapDIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Reading and Literature 


Many wish to know quickly what to read 
on topics that are in‘eresting them; others 
about new books; oihers about courses in 
general reading. Mr. Mabie will answer these 
letters, but will not criticise manuscripts. 


Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIE 
THE LaDIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Table and Cooking 


On all questions of marketing and cooking, 
household economies, recipes, menus, left- 
overs, and all such problems of housekeepers, 
you may depend upon getting helpful advice, 
cheerfully given, if you will write to 


Miss MARION HARRIS NEIL 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Parties 


We will help you plan a home party if you 
will tell us what kind of party you would like 
to give and will give us sufficient details to 
enable us to answer intelligently and offer 
practical suggestions. Address 


THE HoME Party EDITOR 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





School Entertainments 


Whether your school is large or small, in 
the city or in the country, if you wish help in 
planning an entertainment we shall be glad 
to offer suggestions. Address 

THE SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Social Work in the Church 


Practical suggestions for social affairs, 
Sunday-school entertainments, and workable 
methods for city or country will be made cheer- 
fully if you will state your need. Address 

THE MINISTER’S SOCIAL HELPER 
THE LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 











How Can I Make Money? 


Whether you want to earn money outside 
the home or at home, in city or country, 
write us briefly your aim, circumstances, incli- 
nations and reasons, and a whole bureau of 
information is at your disposal. 


Miss EpITH RICKERT 
THE Lap1Es’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


The Girl Who Works 


Questions about bettering your work or 
your position; business perplexities, problems 
of business right or wrong, difficulties in find- 
ing the work you do best—what you “ 
good for”’—will be answered by 


Mrs. MARTHA KEELER 
THE LApDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








Music 


Queries of all kinds about music, except 
the adaptability of original manuscripts for 
publication (and piano questions, which are 
taken care of in Josef Hofmann’s depart- 
ment), will receive attention from experts on 
this subject. Address 


THE Music EpDIToRS 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





“Will You Tell Me?” 


There are numerous questions of general 
information—questions about quotations, 
dates, science, history, women’s interests, 
the drama, etc. For these questions we have 
a special department. So, for anything not 
classified, address 


THE Epitors oF “WILL You TELL ME?” 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 











= 


The Journal’s Readers are Really its Editors 


UR departments constitute a vast clearing-house for the exchange of ideas among 
The help you seek is doubtless just the sort 
of help a thousand other women want, and this individual service THE JOURNAL is 
prepared to give you through the departments listed above. 


the magazine’s millions of readers. 





ONCE AGAIN, PLEASE: Write briefly, right to the point—and inclose 
in every case a stamped, addressed envelope. 
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Her Dinner 
Is Waiting 


On the pantry shelf. 


An incomparable dish, baked by a famous 


French chef. 


She can serve it in a minute. 


A dish that was never imitated. 


It will come 


to the table with all the fresh oven flavor— 
come nut-like and mealy and whole. 


Andeveryone there will welcome Van Camp’s 
as the most zestful dish they know. 





WITH TOMATO 
SAUCE 


Yan@nps 


por™,.-BEANS 


“The National Dish” 


300,000 Daily 


So in countless homes. We are 
baking now 300,000 meals a day. 


For millions of people have 
learned by tests that nobody else 
can bake beans like Van Camp’s. 


And these are the reasons: 


We brought to our kitchens a 
master chef. Aman who for years 
has pleased connoisseurs in the 
finest hotels of Europe. 


And we let him create, without 
regard to expense, the utmost in 
baked beans. 


The beans are picked out by 
hand. The sauce is made from 
whole, ripe tomatoes, at a cost five 
times what common sauce sells 
for. 


The sauce is baked with the 


beans, and with a slice of young 
pork, creating a delicious blend. 


The baking is done in modern 
steam ovens, but the steam doesn’t 
touch the beans. For hours the 
heat is kept at 245 degrees. 

Thus the beans are baked until 
they are mellow without crisping 
or bursting a bean. 


A lesser sort of baked beans 
would cost, on our output, about 
$800,000 less per year. But these 
ideal beans have won millions, and 
poorer beans would drive them all 
away. 

You can get these beans, and 
enjoy the best, if you'll simply 
insist that your grocer shall send 
Van Camp’s. 


Once do this, and the common 
grades will never again content you. 


Three sizes: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can 


Prepared by 


Van Camp Packing Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Established 1861 
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isa summer neces- 
sity for the woman 
who cares for her 
comfort and ap- 
pearance. After 
the scorching heat 
of the sun, after 
the trying effect of 
salt spray and 
wind-blown sand 
particles, there is noth- 
ing quite so soothing 
and refreshing as fre- 
quent application of 
Williams’ exquisitely 
soft and delicate talc 
powder. 


Four Odors—Violet, Carnation, 
Rose and Karsi. 


A Vanity Box and 
An Interesting Offer 


For users of Williams’ Talc we 
have had manufactured a charm- 
ing little Vanity Box, heavily sil- 
ver-plated, containing a French 
powder puff and a concentrating 
mirror. We will gladly send this 
Vanity Box with the sample can 
of Williams’ Violet Talc Powder 
and the tube of Williams’ Dental 
Cream, trial size, shown in the 
illustration, on receipt of 20c. 
in stamps. 


Address The J. B. Williams Co. 
P. O. Drawer 105, Glastonbury, Conn. 


ey All three 
4, Y for 20 cents 
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‘They all seem to be carry- 
ing tapers,” said Anthony, 
looking down; “‘little tapers.” 

Mother leaned farther over. 
“T don’t see anything that 
looks like a taper or any kind 
of light,’’ she said. 

Anthony smiled. ‘‘They’re 
not in sight; they’re far inside 
somewhere—little tapers of life—and they 
carry them carefully, every one guarding his 
own and feeding it, fighting for it, and nobody 
knows why—only he mustn’t let the fire go out.” 

Mother looked at him uneasily. Anthony 
had not had a queer spell for weeks. ‘They 
look to me just like folks hurrying to get some- 
where,” she said practically. ‘“‘And that woman 
with no stockings on, hardly, ought to be shut 
up.” 

Anthony smiled at her. “Just think how she 
keeps her taper burning—in all that dark,” he 
said softly. ‘‘She is a brave soul, I think.” 

Mother said nothing. But deep thoughts 
held her. It was time they went home! She 
was glad they were going home. Perhaps when 
they got back to Bolton, Anthony would forget 
London and queerness, and old women with no 
stockings, hardly, carrying their tapers care- 
fully along on Oxford Street. 


XXIII 


| Samuel puffed a little and sighed, and 
reached out for another pair and looked at 
them scornfully and fell to work with waxed 
thread. It had not been easy for Samuel to 
keep pace with the feet of Bolton. He had 
come to look suspiciously at feet on the street, 
and he grudged the children their very skip- 
ping ropes and hopscotch,. wearing out good 
leather! He drew the waxed thread wrathfully 
in and out and scowled at the window where 
the sun played along cobwebs and made little 
dusty, dancing motes and fell on the empty 
bench across the room. There were shoes on 
the bench, shoes on the floor, shoes everywhere! 

The door gave a little click and tingle and 
swung open, and Samuel looked up and 
scowled—and changed to a slow, long, doubt- 
ful gaze, a sweet, fat smile that broke through 
the gloom. Anthony stood looking at him and 
at the shop, at the dust and cobwebs, and the 
shoes on the floor. 

He came over and held out his hand, and 
Samuel’s took it doubtingly, and rubbed along 
his apron, and his mouth came together. 

“T didn’t know you’d got here,” he said. 

“Came last night,’ said Anthony. ‘Plenty 
of work, I see.”’ He nodded at the chaos of 
shoes. 

“Too much for me!”’ grumbled Samuel. 

He took up his stiff thread, and fell to work 
with a covert eye on Anthony Wickham. He 
had heard rumors of London and of Anthony. 

Anthony took off his hat and coat slowly and 
hung them up, his glance taking in with a smile 
the old, worn bits of leather and the clutter on 
the floor. He tied on the striped apron and 
crossed to his bench, and took up a pair and 
looked at them and looked over his glasses at 
Samuel. 

“‘ Judge Fox’s best?” he said. 

Samuel nodded. “TI put off best ones,’”’ he 
said. ‘J can’t do’em!”’ He scowled fiercely, 
and stabbed holes and sewed on. 

Anthony blew a little dust from the boots 
and set them aside; his thin fingers sorted the 
pairs on the bench, and reached to the floor 
and ranged them along before him. 

“‘T’ll do the fine ones first,”’ he said softly. 

A look of fat relief stole into Samuel’s face 
and spread above the waxed ends. ‘‘I’ve done 
my best on ’em,” he grunted; ‘‘ worked myself 
to the bone with ’em.”’ 

Anthony’s smile flitted across the bulk of 
Samuel, and drew in the room. ‘ You’ve done 
first rate, Samuel. It’s hard work doing shoes 
alone.” 

Samuel’s gaze relaxed subtly. The shop was 
not the same; there were shoes on the floor, 
but they were hopeful shoes; and the children, 
skipping outside and calling to each other, 
sounded happy. 


HE door tingled and opened, and a little 

girl peeped in and held out a pair of shoes— 
and Samuel smiled at her and she dropped them 
hastily and withdrew. 

Anthony picked them up. ‘‘Joe Gibson’s,”’ 
he said. 

The school bell rang and jangled and the 
voices calling outside died away. Anthony 
fell to work—the same old stitching, gentle 
rhythm: tap-a-peg, tap-a-peg, tap-tap-tap! 

The bell above the door jingled; all Bolton 
had heard that Anthony Wickham was back; 
all day they came. It was the same Anthony 
Wickham who had gone away less than a year 
ago, yet somehow a subtly different Anthony. 
You have to look a little at a man who has 
been in London a year, nearly a year. And 
they looked at him curiously, and brought him 
shoes and left them. 

Each time the bell tingled more shoes lay 
heaped on the floor. After dinner there was a 
little lull and Samuel and Anthony sewed and 
pegged in silence. It was the same old shop, 
where nothing happened. Only Anthony, with 
England behind him and the roar of London 
coming and going gently in his thought, was 
perhaps a little different; but the same sun- 
shine lay on the floor, the same dusty motes 
danced above it, and the same shreds of leather 
and waxed ends lay everywhere. 

The door opened tremulously, and gasped a 
little and stood still, and Anthony looked up. 
“Why, Mother!” . 

““Tt’s come!” she said. She held out the en- 
velope. “It’s come. I knew it would come, 
but somehow I didn’t quite—expect it.”” She 
sat down breathless. 

Anthony took the envelope and opened it 
and looked at her over his glasses. ‘‘ They'll be 
here tonight, Mother. That’s good, isn’t it?” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) a oo 
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Mother’s round gaze rested on him pityingly. 
“You can’t let your own folks go to a hotel, 
Father.” 

“Tt isn’t John,” said Anthony. “It is 
Kitty ” 

“Tt is just the same,”’ said Mother firmly. 
‘*T know what I mean, Anthony, and you know; 
you can’t make me comfortable that way. 
I’ve got to get right back’’—and she looked 
about the shop a little helplessly and sighed. 
“‘T wouldn’t mind so much if he wasn’t a mil- 
lionaire,”’ she said softly. ‘‘I was going to have 
corn beef for supper’’—Samuel plodded on over 
his stitches—‘‘and potatoes,” said Mother, 
“and some of that cabbage that was left 
over—it’ll taste good—and carrots; it doesn’t 
sound right for a millionaire somehow!” 

Anthony looked at her with the little, affec- 
tionate smile between his eyes. ‘‘Don’t you 
worry, Mother. Everything you do will be just 
right. You will make it homelike for them, and 
that’s what John wants.” 

“T shall make an apple pie,’ said Mother 
swiftly. ‘I shall make two pies,’”’ she added. 
“You can’t tell what might happen.” 

“Tt isn’t Wallace,’”’ said Anthony smiling. 

“‘T shall make two pies,”’ said Mother; “‘two 
apple pies—with a good crust, upper and 
under. Men folks like my pies—as a rule,” she 
added modestly. She got up and smoothed her 
apron. “‘ Don’t you worry about me, Anthony. 
I shall get along all right. I just came down to 
tell you so you’d get home time enough to put 
on your second-best ones.’”’? Anthony took up 
his hammer and began to look for pegs. She 
regarded him a minute, a little pride in her 
face. ‘‘I don’t know but you might as well 
wear your best ones,” she said slowly, ‘the 
ones you got in London.” 

Samuel reached for another pair of shoes and 
Mother went out. The bell tingled behind her. 


T TINGLED again for the big man who 

came in and tilted comfortably back and 
watched Anthony’s hammer tap its way around 
the sole. ‘Going to keep on mending just the 
same, are ye?”’ he asked. 

“Just the same,” said Anthony. ‘It’s my 
business, you know, mending shoes.” 

“T hear John’s doing well?” replied the man. 

Anthony stitched on and pegged a little. 
‘‘He’s going to be married next month, you 
know?” He looked over his glasses. 

“That so!”’ The chair tilted itself a little 
farther back, and the big man looked at him 
benevolently; and the bell jingled again and 
Anthony broke off to take shoes, but it was 
only Simon hopping in. 

‘“How’s London?” he asked, and laughed 
glibly and sat down. 

Samuel scowled at him and went on stitch- 
ing; the less said about London the better in 
Samuel’s eyes. But he was not to escape. He 
was to know Fleet Street as if he had been born 
there—Fleet Street with its whirling, banging 
and slamming, and shuffling feet—and the 
dome of St. Paul’s floating behind its feather 
of smoke. Samuel could not be called an 
imaginative man, but he saw the visions—St. 
Paul’s and all London shaping themselves in 
Anthony’s gentle words; and he dreamed dully 
of a great, evergoing city across the world. 

“‘T hear the rich grind the faces of the poor 
pretty bad over there,” said the big man, 
tilting happily. 

Anthony looked up. ‘‘I didn’t see any grind- 
ing going on,”’ he said with a twinkle. But his 
face had grown thoughtful. ‘‘There are very 
poor people in London,” he said slowly, tapping 
it into the sole on his lap; “‘ poorer than any- 
where in the world, I think.”” He set the shoes 
on the bench beside him. ‘‘They have no 
hope,”’ he said. 

“That’s bad!” said the big man solidly and 
comfortably, tilting a little farther back. “I 
hear they’re going to take away the property of 
Lords and so on, give it to the poor. How do 
you think the Lords will like that?” He asked 
it ponderously. 

Simon peered up; it sounded blasphemous 
and interesting—and hopeful. 

Anthony shook his head. ‘Tt will be a long 
time, I think, before they take it all away.” 

The big man looked at him suspiciously. 
‘*T saw it in a paper,” he said, ‘‘the same place 
where I saw about grinding the faces of the 
poor. Did you see any Lords?”’ he asked with 
a little suspicion still in his voice. 

“T saw one,” said Anthony.” He waited a 
minute. ‘‘He had his property taken away 
from him—all his possessions taken away—in 
a minute—everything.” 

“How did he like that?” said the big man, 
triumphant. 





NTHONY’S eyes seemed looking at some- 

thing far away—as far as London it might 

be. ‘‘He didn’t seem to mind,” he said. ‘‘He 
let them go.” 

The big man stared at him. The legs of 
the chair came ponderously down. ‘Well, I 
swunny! That beats me! Never minded!” 
He got up and stretched himself and looked at 
Anthony. ‘‘ Never minded!” he repeated and 
went out, turning over London in his mind. 

Simon skipped behind him and the little 
shop was quiet—oniy Anthony, maker and 
mender of shoes, stitching on, and fat Samuel 
growing steadily serene in his gloom. Outside 
through the open window they heard the voices 
of children, running and shouting and wearing 
out shoes for Anthony to mend. 


THE END 











There is a new hot- 
weather comfort for you 
if you use 


“Mum 
the gently-acting neu- 
tralizing cream which, 
without clogging the 
pores or injuring the 
skin 

takes all odor 


out of perspiration 


The regular use of 
“Mum” is essential to 
the careful Summer 
It prevents skin 
and clothing from 
becoming ‘close’, and 
makes possible the 
most complete enjoy- 


toilet. 


ment of outdoor rec- 
and indoor 
entertainment—the 
dinner, the theatre, the 


reations 


tea or reception. 
“Mum” is used by both 
men and women 


“Mum” is absolutely harm- 
less. It has been on the market 
12 years, and is used and 
recommended by physicians and 
nurses. 

“Mum” is unscented— it does 
not simply smother one odor 
with another. 

“Mum?” will not stain or injure 
the clothing. 

“Mum” is convenient — the 
very little needed at a time is 
applied in an instant. 

Get ‘‘Mum” today; take it on 
your vacation ;. use it regularly. 


25c at drug- and department-stores. If your 
dealer hasn’t ‘‘ Mum,” send us his name and 
25 cents and We'll send it postpaid. 


“Mum” Mfg Co 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 
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‘Fit for a King!’’ exclaim- 
ed Father, as he tasted the 
cream puffs. 


**But Carol crowned them,”’ ad- 
mitted Bess, gratefully. 


**How was that?’’ 


*“She suggested using Burnett’s 
Vanilla. They never tasted so good 
before.”’ 


‘*Carol,’? said Father, ‘‘crowned 
is a good word. This truly has a 
kingly flavor, something especially 
fine. The little point of flavor is a 
big point in a dessert, isn’t it? I 
don’t know anything about cooking 
matters, but if Burnett’s makes so 
much difference as this, my advice 
is, always use 












After getting together all the materials for a 
dessert, and expending all the necessary 
labor, it issafest and most economical to use 
the best flavoring. Burnett’s has been pre- 
pared with the greatest possible care from the 
finest of genuine Mexican beans. *Critical 
cooks everywhere welcome it as an invaluable 
aid. Always insist on ‘“ Burnett's.” 


Let us send you our Recipe 
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Design No. 51. Size 17x22 inches. 
To be embroidered in shades of Brown, Yellow, Delft 
Blue, Green and Outlined with Black. | 


Given 


Butterfly Pillow Top Outfit on 


PURE BROWN LINEN 


Pillow Top is hand tinted and ready to be em- 
broidered, Our most attractive pillow design given 
to you and prepaid if you send us only 30c to cover 
the r retail price of 6 skeins of Richardson’s Grand 
Prize Grecian Silk Floss (which will enable you to start the 
work) and postage on outfit. Entire outfit consists of 

1 Pillow Top—size 17x22 inches. 

1 Pillow Back. 

1 Tlustrated Easy Diagram Lesson. : 

1 Premium Art Book, showing over 500 embroidery 
designs. All sent to you prepaid if you buy 6 skeins 
of silk and postage. 


RICHARDSON’S 
Grand Prize Grecian Silk Floss 
is a pure Silk Floss that is unexcelled for all 
sorts of art needlework. If you want a host of other 


designs to choose from, besides the one we show 
here, send 6c for the Premium Art Book. 


. Enclosing 30c in stamps or sil- 
Write Today vor one your dealer’s name for 
the 6 skeins of silk and we will send you the outfit. 
Money refunded if not absolutely satisfied. 

RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY 
Dept. 201Z, 305-9 W. Adams St., Chicago 


We also manufacture and sell Spool Sewing Silk. 















































I trust youl0days. Sendnomoney. $2 Hair Switch on approval. 
Choice natural wavy or straight hair. Send lock of hair and I will 
mail a 22-inch, short stem, fine human hair switch to match. A big 

ag bargain. Remit §2in ten daysorsell3 and Get Your 
Own 8 


witch. Extra shadesa little more, Enclose 
5c postage. Write today for free beauty book of 
latest styles hair dressing, high grade switches, 
puffs, wigs, pompadours, and special bargains in 
Ostrich Feathers. Women Agents Wanted. 


“ie 


Anna Ayers, Dept. K-9, 22 Quincy 8t., Chicago 





The Little Boy You 
Used to Know 
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He was late to breakfast, 
and he didn’t care. He flung 
on his clothes as if they were 
to blame. His eyes, roving 
2 : among the too familiar objects, 
fell on the pile of things he had laid out to take 
to St. Louis. They were just as he had left 
them, and they were like a cairn of dead hopes. 

There had been so many possessions to 
assort, and such momentous selections to make 
among his belongings. For one thing the prob- 
lem of his marbles had seemed important. He 
might meet—he might have met—some St. 
Louis champion who would challenge him; 
and for the honor of his town and his family 
he could not appear too ill-provided with 
white alleys, moss agates, taws and chinies. He 
had spent an hour or two meditating about 
his velocipede. It seemed equally impossible 
to take it along and to leave it behind. Hehad 
devoted another hour to “patenting” a veloci- 
pede with folding wheels and a frame that 
telescoped or shut up like an umbrella or a 
jackknife or something. 

All these problems had been solved with 
infinite pains, only to be nullified by his father’s 
inhuman refusal to take either him or his bag- 
gage. It was his earliest experience of the 
irony of great preparations for events that do 
not come off. He was to have much of this 
vanity in later years—but the first taste was 
the bitterest. 


E CLUMPED down the doleful steps to 

his breakfast, and his face was so dour that 
his mother could not rebuke him. His appetite 
was somewhat impaired, too, and he barely 
managed to encompass two bowls of oatmeal, 
four eggs, six biscuits and eleven griddle cakes. 
He could have eaten more, but he felt that 
the dignity of his martyrdom required a show 
of indifference. 

There was some consoling power in the 
sudden realization that he was the only man 
about the house, and he moved importantly 
here and there. The kitchen seemed to need 
especial attention. It was a factory of savory 
wares, and this morning cookies were baking. 
The cook gave him the crock wherein she had 
mixed the sweet batter, and he made a fairly 
expert job of scouring it with a tablespoon; 
but you would have scraped his heart in vain 
for a spoonful of sweetness. His father had 
gone away to St. Louis and left him. And 
he had always admired his father so—and 
trusted him! 

He felt as lonely as Robinson Crusoe, and 
he determined to be as miserable as he could 
as long as he could. He would stay in the 
house and refuse to take any food—or at least 
a third helping of things—and he would re- 
fuse to go out and play in the sunlight; and 
when his father came home from St. Louis, 
in three days, he would find that his cruelly 
neglected son had pined away; and he would 
be so awfully sorry that he would turn right 
around and go right back to St. Louis and take 
his son with him. 

As he meditated this impressive rebuke to 
parental neglect the cook tried to cheer him up 
with jokes—of a very cooky quality—and to 
tempt him with things to eat. But he retained 
his dignity and frowned on her. 


UST as he was getting settled to a long siege 
on his desert island there appeared on his 
horizon a sail inexcusably premature. 

There was a knock at the back door. 

The cook yelled ‘‘Come in!” with a voice 
that sounded like banging the oven door shut. 
And in walked—the butcher’s boy? No! 
The grocery-wagon driver? No! The colored 
man who split the wood? No! An umbrella 
mender? A scissors sharpener? The cook’s 
affectionate cousin? Not at all; it was a little 
girl, a strange little girl, a strangely pretty little 
girl, whose very novelty was in itself attractive. 
And she said to the cook: ‘“‘If you please, we’ve 
just moved in next door and the milkman 
hasn’t begun coming yet, and my mother 
hasn’t had time to do her marketing, and she 
sent me over to ask you would you please lend 
us a little granulated sugar, and as much milk 
as you can spare, and a little butter, and a 
couple of eggs; and I’m to say we'll be sure to 
return all of them as soon as ever Mamma can 
get downtown; and she’ll be terribly obliged, 
if you please.” 

The cook smiled: “I guess it’s all right, but 
I’d better go upstairs and ask.”’ Then she left 
the kitchen—and them in it. 

There they stood, the tiny gentleman and the 
tiny lady, and wondered what to do or say. 
They had never been introduced and neither 
knew the other’s name, nor any of his or her 
qualities. 

The Little Fellow stood tugging at his own 
hands and pulling off innumerable invisible 
gloves. He felt that as the man of the house 
it was his duty to offer the stranger some hos- 
pitality, but he could find no phrase to begin 
with. If he could only have thought of the 
first word as a starter the rest would have 
come easily, but his tongue was as tight as a 


cork in a bottle—and he had mislaid the cork-. 


screw. And the Little Girl seemed to have 
poured out all the speech within her in her one 
long oration, and she was as silent as he. They 
stood wavering from one heel to the other, 
exchanging shy, sly glances that rebounded 
like tennis balls batted across a net. 

The Little Fellow tried to mask his confusion 
and show off his latest accomplishment by 
whistling a careless tune, but it was a sorry 
squeak he made. The Little Girl studied the 
pattern of the oilcloth and tried to trace it 
with her toe, 

Eventually, after an almost interminable, 
intolerable while, the cook came bustling in 
and nodded: “She says it’s all right.” 


As the cook looked for the 
things to lend the Little Fellow 
tried again to speak, but even 
with a chaperon at hand he : 
could not pull the cork. : 

The Little Girl waited. patiently while the 
cook almost concealed her under a double 
armload of provisions. Either she was too 
scared to say the thanks she had been re- 
hearsed in, or it was inaudible from under her 
burden. She gave one last eerie glance at the 
boy, over the top of her packages, and slowly 
vanished, groping her way down the steps, 
across the back yard and through the hole in 
the fence. She neither stumbled nor spilled a 
thing—which was wonderful. 


Wee she had quite disappeared the 
Little Fellow found tongue to say to the 
cook: “I didn’t know anybody lived next 
door. Since when did they move in?” 

“Yesterday—all day the wagons were backed 
up to the sidewalk. I don’t think much of their 
furniture. Where was your eyes that you 
didn’t see it?” 

“T was busy getting ready to—to go to— 
somewhere.” 

The mere voicing of the words brought his 
grief toppling down over him again, and he left 
the kitchen hastily. Being the man of the house 
he did not want to cry before the cook. 

He stormed up the stairs to his room, where 
his things were still as he had piled them for 
packing. With so much detail to absorb him 
the day before, it had been small wonder that he 
should have overlooked even so epoch-making 
an event as the arrival of tenants for the next- 
door dwelling. 

All morning he sulked in his room and tried 
to play miser with his grievances, to hug them 
and gloat over them, but they kept slipping 
through his fingers in spite of him. He caught 
himself laughing at a funny idea that occurred 
to him. It shocked him like a giggle at a 
funeral. 

His window commanded the house next door. 
Through a chink in the curtain he could enjoy 
the oldest form of scientific investigation— 
spying on the neighbors. 

The newcomers seemed to be having a 
dreadful time getting settled, and the little girl 
was kept flying everywhere. She made more 
than a million trips to town and back, and she 
must have carried a thousand hundred tons 
of packages. He would have been glad to help 
her, but he was wearing mourning for the father 
he had disowned. 


ATE in the afternoon he was signaled to by 
passing members of his gang, and, before he 
could remember, he was out in the street sky- 
larking, playing tag and leapfrog, and yelling 
his lungs raw just for sheer love of noise. 

It was growing dark before he recalled his 
vow to immure himself in his grief. Then he 
decided to go back home. Besides it was 
suppertime. 

As he came near his home he heard squeals 
of terror, mingled with the ferocious barks of 
some wild animal. He stopped short with heart 
thumping. Before him was a piteous spectacle 
of human distress. The Little Girl Next Door 
had climbed halfway up a board fence around a 
vacant lot, and a bloodthirsty dachshund was 
barking at her and nosing the bundles she had 
dropped in her scramble for safety. 

It was a fearsome sight and it froze the 
Little Fellow’s blood. He experienced all the 
temptations Saint George must have felt to 
mind his own business and leave the dragon 
and the lady to somebody else. 

Then a nobler spark flared in his manly 
breast. He picked up several small rocks, and, 
drawing his trusty nigger-shooter, assailed the 
canine poltroon, after the manner of David 
with Goliath. The first pebbles missed, but 
eventually one smote somewhere along the 
sausagelike length of the dragon and he began 
to yelp with terror and pain. Then, with a 
bloodcurdling war cry, the young hero charged, 
and the protracted poodle fled. 

Then the knight-errant helped the ladye 
from her eyrie, and, picking up her bundles, 
insisted on carrying them to her gate for her. 

Silence padlocked both their mouths until 
they arrived at her home. Then he transshipped 
the cargo to her arms and held the gate open 
for her. As he turned to go she stopped him 
with a sudden burst of oratory: “My, you’re 
awful brave! Ain’t you?” 

He sniffed uneasily and could find nothing 
to say, so he ran. Later in the evening it came 
over him like a hot flash that he ought to have 
answered: ‘‘Gee! I wisht I was half as brave 
for a fellow as you are poorty for a girl.” 

Then he had a chill at the thought of such 
presumption. 

All through supper and long after, until 
his eyelids grew heavy as cellar doors, he was 
thinking and thinking. But he was not think- 
ing so far away as St. Louis. 





The Summer-Porch Girl 
on This Month’s Cover 


ye the spirit of the long, delightful August 
days with their romance and charm has 
been caught by Harrison Fisher in the cover 
picture of this month’s issue of THE JOURNAL, 
showing the girl in the hammock dreamily 
listening to the guitar played by the young 
fellow in the background. Many girls will no 
doubt wish one of the special copies of this 
cover, of which a limited edition has been 
printed, just as it is on THE JouRNAL, but with 
no printing on the back. A single copy will be 
mailed, post-free, for ten cents or three copies 
for twenty-five cents. 
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“Our Doctor advised 

me to put baby on 

‘Eskay’s Food’ when he 

was two weeks old,”’ writes 

Mrs. Langill, 13 E. 7th St., Brooklyn. 

“His development has been perfect. 
He cut his teeth without trouble, and is as 
strong and vigorous as a little carpenter. 

“His thirteen-month- old sister has also 
been on ‘Eskay’s’ since birth, and is 
equally healthy.” , 

Why will mothers let baby 
“worry along” when he shows 
he is not being nourished? 

Fresh cow’s milk modified with 
“Eskay’s” solved the problem 
for thousands of mothers. 


“ASK YOUR DOCTOR” 


Smith, Kline & French Co., 429 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 

GENTLEMEN :—Please send me free 10 feedings of Eskay’s 
Food and your helpful book for mothers, ‘‘ How to Care for 
the Baby.”’ 
Name_— 





Street and Number. 
City and State 





TEN FEEDINGS FREE 
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Showerproof Coats 

For Men and Women 

For an attractive, light and 

medium weight coat that will 

protect against the occasional 

shower, wear the Kenreign 
Showerproof cloth coat. 


These coats have the double 
advantage of serving as an over- 
coat and a raincoat ; two coats in 
one. Their long loose attractive 
styles and showerproof qualities 
make them very popular as an 
all-around serviceable garment. 


These coats are made of wool materials 
which have been Kenreign rainproofed, pos- 
itively the most satisfactory process for making 
the cloth rain-repellent without the use of 
rubber. This process not only improves the 
appearance and finish, but it adds greatly to 
the wearing qualities of the cloth. 


You should look for 
The Keneerdyr Label 


Every yard of cloth used in these coats is guaran- 
teed for long wear and showerproof qualities. 

Kenreign Showerproof Coats are made in all 
suitable shades and styles formen and women. Prices 


range from $5.00 to $45.00. 
Sold by reliable dealers everywhere. 


C. Kenyon Company 
New York | Wholesale \ Chicago, North- 








Fifth Ave. Bldg. Sales» ~ westComerFrank- » 
rooms lyn & Congress Sts. 
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in BARBOUR’S 
It is ALL Linen 
BARBOUR’SLINEN THREAD has 


been recognized as the standard, the 
world over, for 129 years. Insist 
upon getting the genuine BARBOUR’S. 
Avoid substitutes and cotton imita- 
tions marked ‘Linen Finish.” | 


* e, 
—=BARBOURS=< 
¥F’. DD. A. 
CROCHET THREAD 
(Imported Irish) 
Theideal thread forcrocheting. Works 
easily and produces exquisite effects. 
Long wearing, fine finish, strong and 
uniform—of the same superb quality 
as the other BARBOUR’S LINEN 
THREADS, whose reputation for 
excellence is international. 
Get the best—it pays. That's why youshould 
ALWAYS use BARBOUR'S THREADS. 
Theyareonsale wherever ; z 
quality is recognized. 
Ask your dealer for 
BARBOUR’S. If 
he hasn’t it—he’ll 
get it for you. 
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100 ANNOUNCEMENTS $3 
or INVITATIONS, 
twoenvelopes foreach. Express paid. 
Engraved plate and 100calling cards, $1. 
Monogram stationery. Birthannouncements,25c perdoz. Write 


forsamplesdesired. Royal Engraving Co.,814 Walnut 8t.,Phila. Pa. 























THE FIRST WOMAN 
BORN IN THE WEST 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


what it meant. Our teacher, a Mr. Sanders, 
went to the door; as soon as he opened it two 
or three Indians pounced on him and killed him 
in plain sight of the frightened group of chil- 
dren huddled in the corner. As they did not 
disturb us at the time we held a juvenile council 
of war, and we decided to hide in a sort of 
attic overhead. Some of the larger boys pulled 
some boards down and helped the smaller ones 
to get up. 


HE Indians soon rushed into the school 

room and called loudly for us to come down. 
We did not answerat first; but, realizing that it 
was worse than useless to “‘contrary”’ them, 
we at last answered and were pulled by rough 
hands from our hiding-place. There was not 
an outcry from any of the frightened tots. As 
I could talk with the savages I went up to one 
of them and asked him if he intended to kill 
us too. He gave me no answer, but his horri- 
ble look as he sneered at me was printed forever 
in my memory. 

We were marched downstairs into the rrom 
where Doctor Whitman and Johnny Sager had 
been killed. Neither was quite dead when we 
got there, and we had to endure the horrible 
sight of their final death struggles. Johnny’s 
younger brother Francis stepped up to the 
dying boy and spoke to him, but got no answer. 
Then Francis turned to me as pale as death 
and said quietly: “I will soon follow.” 

We were huddled in one corner of the room, 
tense with the horror of the affair, waiting 
breathlessly for the command that would snuff 
out the lives of us all. And yet we did not 
whimper: Perhaps we were too frightened. 

At last one of the leaders spoke up and said: 
“We won’t kill any more of the women and 
children just now.” 

I wondered why he didn’t finish the work 
quickly and not keep usin the torture of doubt, 
but afterward I realized that he wanted us for 
a screen to prevent the punishment that was 
sure to come to them when knowledge of their 
crime reached the outside. 

Meantime Mrs. Whitman, when she heard 
the shots and the Indian yells, went to the door 
and watched in a dazed way the terrible car- 
nage without. ‘‘Joe”’ Lewis, a halfbreed, whom 
the Whitmans had sheltered during the winter, 
stood near with a gun in his hand. Dum- 
founded at the thought of his treachery she 
asked him if he was taking any part in the 
outrage. For answer he pulled out a pistol 
and shot her. She fell to the floor seriously 
wounded. Andrew Rogers, who was spending 
the winter at the station, hurried to her aid and 
was shot in the arm. Mrs. Osborn, who had 
been talking with Doctor and Mrs. Whitman 
at the beginning of the tragedy, ran to her 
room and managed to hide herself and her four 
children under the floor. 


V JHEN it was nearly dark the Indians held 

a consultation and decided to remove all 
the children and women that were still alive to 
an emigrant house, and to confine them there as 
prisoners. They ordered the children to march 
out. We were huddled together in a corner 
just outside the door of the building. 

Mrs. Whitman, under Mr. Rogers’s care, 
had sufficiently recovered from the effects of 
her wound to sit up. One of the older Indians 
called to her to come outside, as they wanted 
to take her to another house. She answered 
that she was afraid. The Indian, with a 
sarcastic smile on his face, told her that the 
trouble had been caused by some of the younger 
ones who had become angry. He said he was 
sorry for all the damage done, and that he 
wanted to make amends. 

I knew by the way he looked and talked that 
he did not mean a word of it. It was part ofa 
plan to end the life of the noble woman. 

Mrs. Whitman was brought into the room 
where her dead husband lay, and when she 
saw the sight shefainted. The halfbreed Lewis 
and Mr. Rogers placed her on a lounge and 
carried her outside. Just as they reached the 
yard the halfbreed dropped his end of the 
lounge, and the Indians gave a yell as they 
fired at the man and the woman. Mr. Rogers 
fell to the ground dead. Mrs. Whitman was 
then shot again and beaten with a war club. 
We children, huddled in the corner within a 
few feet of them, saw the whole affair. 

Francis Sager, who was standing between 
his sister Matilda and myself, was jerked from 
the crowd by a savage and shot down at our 
feet. Then I was certain that we would all be 
treated the same way. I put my apron over 
my head, asI didn’t like to see the guns pointed 
at us. But the firing stopped then. 

We were taken to a house across the yard 
and kept there as prisoners. During all that 
time not one of the children had even whim- 
pered, much less screamed. It seems impossi- 
ble that one could sleep after such a fearful 
experience, but we did. I slept soundly all 
that night, and when I awoke the next morning 
it was hard to realize that the terrible massacre 
had taken place. I tried to make myself 
believe that it was all a nightmare, and that I 
would find things as they were two days before. 
But with dead men scattered around the yard, 
with women around me whose faces were drawn 
and white, with Indian guards scattered here 
and there, it did not take long to convince 
myself that a tragedy had indeed taken place. 

That morning the firing was kept up just 
enough to make it trying on the nerves. Mr. 
Kimble, who had been hiding all night, tried to 
get into the house. He was shot as he was 
climbing over a fence. We heard an Indian 
say: ‘‘See how I can make a white man 
tumble.” 

The little Kimble girl andI ran to a window, 
only to see her father roll off the fence to the 
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Have You Tried Karo 
in Your Preserving, 
Madam? 


O many housewives are using 
Karo (Crystal White) in 
their preserving syrup that 

probably you know all about it. 
SA : But if you do not, get a can of 
= al Karo (Crystal White) from your 
) ® grocer before you put up any more fruit. 
a Make your preserving syrup with part 
a Karo (Crystal White) instead of all 
sx o sugar. Your jams, jellies, preserved and 
i &é f canned fruits will be richer in consistency, 
with the true flavor of the fresh fruit. Karo 
(Crystal White) better blends the fruit juices with 
the sugar, and develops their flavor to perfection. 

It also prevents jams and jellies from candying. 


In Canning, for instance, use these proportions: 
CANNING TABLE 










A. 














Pee ie ee ES Peer 
5 Ibs. | Sugar | Karo Water | ing (min.) 
Berries... | 1% - yy lcup 15 slow 
: § | Sour 2% ¥% ) | ar 

Cherries . lL |Sweet 14] 5 | 1% pts, 15 
Currants. . | 3 1 1 pt. 15 
Peaches... . | 1% % ifk, | 10 to 15 

ears . | os % 1% pts. | 15 
Plums... . | 2 4 1 pt. | 20 


‘ie Canning Table is reprinted from our 
Karo Preserving Book, awonderfully prac- 
tical and helpful little guide for making jams, 
jellies and preserves generally—with full direc- 
tions for sterilizing preserves so they will 
keep perfectly. We shall be glad to send you 
a copy FREE—just send us your name on a 
post card. 

Send foryour FREE COPY, Karo Preserving Book. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
Dept. A, New York P.O. Box 161 








Cr thing will surely tempt palates jaded by hot weather. 
Serve these delicate, tasty desserts made with Kingsford’s 
Corn Starch—light, easily digested, wholesome and nutritious. 
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cae. END your name for our new Corn Products Cook Book, with * "Pectwo 
1 the latest recipes for the use of Kingsford’sCornStarchand | 
Karo Syrup. 8 Handsomely illustrated pages in color. wn to spread 


Be sure to order Kingsford’s Corn Starch and see that you ™i"® 
are Siven Kingsford’s. 
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Owing to its extreme delicacy and purity, Kings- _fgingsr 
ford’s Corn Starch readily takes the full flavor of 
every kind of seasoning. It offers possibili- 









































botter 
ties in your cooking that you can have no c “ Am SO 
idea of, if you have been using ordinary © ee 
Corn Starches and inferior substitutes, iS giNGSFoRD‘s 
which are sold at the same priceas [§ osweao * | 
Kingsford’s. . 
C Write today for the Corn Products Cook Book. : ways ax 
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The Business Woman’s | 
Greatest Assets 
—the ready smile—the pleasing 
presence — healthful energy. 
Intimately related to these at- 
tributes which make for success 
are good teeth and 


Good Teethkeeping 


When the teeth are sound, good di- 
gestion—the foundation of good health 
and power—is the result. There’s 
nothing more important in the business 
woman’s day than the night and 
morning use of 


Dr.Lyon's 


PERFECT 


ooth Powder 


Prepared for nearly half a century 
by a Doctor of Dental Surgery 

Dr. Lyon’s is a pure, velvety powder. It 
preserves the teeth by thorough polishing— 
thenatural way, the best way, the safe way. 
Pleasant to use, keeps the mouth fresh and 
wholesome and the breath j 
naturally fragrant. 

Prevents the formation of 














tartar and the beginning of 
decay. Neutralizes the in- 
jurious acid tendencies of 
the mouth. 

Visit your dentist twice a 
year —support his profes- 
sional efforts by the regular 
use of Dr. Lyon’s—and you 
will be repaid in good teeth 
and good health. 


What Dr. Lyon’s does 
not do only your den- 
tist is competent to do 
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Write for booklet H-128 f 
The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co. | 
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We Want Your Boy 


We desire to give hima chance to earn as 
much spending money as youare willing that 
he should have and at the same time get a 
lot of the sort of premiums which every boy 
wants. During some of his leisure time this 
summer he will have a splendid chance toearn 
his spending money andto get an experience 
which will be of inestimable value later in life. 
Thousands of other boys will do the same thing— 
in fact they are doing it now, selling The Ladies’ 


Home Journal and The Saturday Evening Post. If 
he'll write to us, we'll telkhim all about -it. 


Sales Division, Box 67 
Tue Curtis PusiisHinc Company, Phila. 
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ground. He had been killed by the savage 
who exulted in his marksmanship. 

Mr. Canfield succeeded in eluding the guards 
and got into the house. His wife gave him a 
luncheon, and he prepared for a trip to my 
home to warn Mother. In a few days he 
reached Lapwai more dead than alive, and told 
the first news of the tragedy to Mother. 

A few days after the massacre a priest came 
from Umatilla and took charge of the affairs 
at the Whitman station. Acting under his 
orders the Indians buried the dead. The 
Priest went through Doctor Whitman’s prop- 
erty and found his medicine case. He gave it 
to the Indians and told them to bury it. His 
work done at the station, he and his halfbreed 
help prepared for the trip back to Umatilla. 

I cannot explain it, but somehow I felt that 
I could trust the halfbreed. He looked honest, 
and afterward he justified my confidence in 
him. I told him to see my father without fail 
and tell him not to come to the station, as the 
Indians would certainly kill him. The half- 
breed promised. I had scarcely finished my 
instructions when an Indian came up and 
showed me a pistol. 

“T am going with the priest, and when I 
meet your father I am going.to kill him with 
this,”’ he said, tapping the weapon. 


LIVED days of torture until I heard that 

Father had escaped. On the way back they 
met him just starting for the Whitman station. 
The Indian who had told me he would kill 
Father had fired his pistol to light his pipe with 
the flint. Hehadnot reloaded. Ashe thought 
Father would keep the trail he hurried back 
and hid around a ledge of rock. 

Father asked the priest how the people at 
the station were. The priest, after some hesi- 
tation, replied: “They are all dead.”’ After 
giving this shocking answer he rode on. 

The halfbreed stopped and told Father 
what Ihad said. There wasa low fog down in 
the valley. The halfbreed advised Father to 
get into it and stay until darkness came on. 

‘““When you come to the Walla Walla go 
either up or down stream, and don’t go out on 
the opposite bank in a straight line. This will 
throw them off the trail,” the halfbreed advised. 
Father gave him two pack-horses to care for, 
and the halfbreed kindly insisted that Father 
take his luncheon of bread and meat. 

The waiting Indian back on the trail grew 
restless as Father did not appear, and he 
returned to the spot, taking ip the trail. He 


--lost it in the fog, but the next morning, witha 


party, he followedit tothe Walla Walla. They 
lost it there and gave up the chase. 

Safely across the river Father urged his 
horse rapidly toward home. He was nearly 
captured by Indians who were searching the 
country near the present site of Spokane. He 
jumped from his horse and held the animal’s 
nostrils to keep him from whinnying. ‘The 
Indians saw the horse, and Father heard them 
decide that it was a stray one. He let the 
horse go and hid in a ditch while the Indians 
captured the animal. He lay hidden during 
the day and traveled at night. His boots hurt 
him so much that he threw them away and 
stumbled on barefoot. Miles of sharp stones 
and prickly-pear beds were ahead of him, but 
in spite of the torture he pushed on. 

When he came to the Snake River near 
Alpowa he saw a large Nez Percé camp. He 
was starving and yet afraid to trust even his 
own Indians. Crawling nearer he heard the 
evening service, and even heard the leader 
offer a prayer referring to the massacre and 
asking God to protect their “friend Spalding.” 
But as Father did not recognize the speaker’s 
voice he was still afraid to show himself. He 
hid on a bluff of rocks and saw a band of 
Cayuses on the trail below. They were going 
to our mission to finish the work they had 
begun at the Whitman station. But the 
number of our Indians evidently discouraged 
the murderers when they came up, and they 
left without accomplishing their purpose. 


| tae ER started out again that night and 

came across an old Indian woman. He had 
been without food for six days, and he deter- 
mined to risk everything. She told him that 
Mother had been taken ten miles away to the 
main camp, and that they thought “Father 
Spalding had been killed.”’ He was so ragged 
and weak she did not recognize him. With the 
greatest relief he realized that he could make 
himself known. He staggered into the nearest 
tepee, and fell in a faint into the arms of old 
Luke, a faithful old soul, one of Father’s best 
friends in the tribe. 

Luke was heartbroken when he saw Father’s 
plight and he hurried to revive him. Indian 
women hastened to prepare nourishment for 
him, while others bathed his feet and sponged 
his face. The men were jubilant over the glad 
news that their “ Father Spalding” was still 
alive, and they sent a runner to tell Mother. 

Meanwhile, when Mr. Canfield reached 
Lapwai and told Mother of the massacre, she 
was, of course, nearly crazed with worry about 
Father and myself. To get more definite 
information about me she sent old Timothy 
and Eagle, two of our trusted Indians, to the 
Whitman station. They had one hundred and 
twenty miles to go, and reached the station 
nine days after the massacre, just as the 
Cayuses were killing two men who had been 
lying sick in the house, and who, it was feared, 
might get well and make an attempt to escape 
and rescue the prisoners. We captives could 
hear them groaning as the Indians beat them 
with war clubs. I shall never forget the look 
of disgust on Timothy’s face as he came into 
the room where I was. ‘‘So that’s the way the 
Cayuses kill!” he exclaimed; and then he sat 
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The National Biscuit 

















Company persistently = 


concentrates its energies 
on the production of 


perfect biscuit. 


It has built splendid 
bakeries, invented new 
machinery, discovered 
better manufacturing 


methods. 


It selects choicest mate- 
rials, uses greatest skill, 
exercises constant care, 
and insists on absolute 


cleanliness. 


Only the best flour and 


sugar, butter and eggs, 
nuts and spices, fruits 


and flavors are used. 


The perfect biscuit re- 
sulting from such perfect 
facilities and ingredients 
are delivered in perfect 
condition. Some of the 
many varieties are 
delivered in packages 
bearing the famous 
In-er-seal Trade Mark, 
some in the familiar 
glass-front can, and 
some in the attractive 


small tins. 


From Coast to Coast, 
wherever biscuit are 
sold, you will find the 
many varieties of 
National Biscuit Com- 
pany biscuit—sweetened 
and unsweetened— 
known as crackers and 
cookies, wafers and 
snaps, cakes and jum- 
bles—each variety the 


best of its kind. 


Buy biscuit 
baked by 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 


COM PANY 


Always Look for that Name 
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LEANING, dusting and pol- 
ishing hardwood floors is now 
a joy. It has been the hardest 
CA housekeeping. Withthe 


Polish dar Mop 


all the hard work is done away with. It 
dusts, cleans and polishes all at one time. 
Every atom of dust is collected and the 
floor given a high, hard, dry polish with- 
out hard rubbing or getting down on your 
hands and knees. Easily cleaned when 
soiled, and renewed with a few drops of 
O-Cedar Polish. 


e 
\ Accept This Offer: 

S Your dealer guarantees the O-Cedar Polish 
Mop. Deposit $1.50 with him and try 
and tést for two full days, and if you are 
not absolutely satisfied, your money re- 

funded without question. 
Sent, prepaid, upon receipt of price 

if not at your dealer's. 


Handle Channell Chemical Co. 
54 3 \ 1415 Carroll Ave., CHICAGO 


in. 
Long 
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« 
LEA « PERRINS 
SAUCE 

THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
Nearly all the courses in 
a dinner are delightfully 
flavored by using a Teaspoon- 
ful of Lea & Perrins’ Sauce. 


Sharpens the appetite for Roasts, 
Chops, Steaks, Game, Fish, Soups, 
Salads, Gravies, etc. . 

Sold by Grocers Everywhere. 








Moth- Proof Cedar Chest 


NO MONEY DOWN 


$22—s2 per month 


BURROWES “scat” CHEST 


will protect furs, fabrics, feathers from moths, mice, dust and 
dampness, and last for generations, saving its cost many times 
over in storage and insurance. A superb gift. Handsome piece 
of furniture. Other styles and prices. Write for catalog. 








THE E. T. BURROWES CO., 120 South Street, Portland, Me. 


SQUEAKS 


stopped ; 3-in-Oneoilseverything right, locks, clocks, hinges, 
sewing machines, typewriters; Gages free sample sent by 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL Co., wev G. Broadway, New York. 











‘THE FIRST WOMAN 
BORN IN THE WEST 


‘(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 


down beside me, silently shaking his head as 
if in perplexing thought 

How happy I was to see those two Indians! 
I thought I could go home with them, and when 
Timothy told me he couldn’t take me with him, 
as the Cayuses had forbidden it, it seemed to 
me my héart was breaking. I cried for the first 
time during all the awful trouble. 

Timothy sympathized with me and wiped 
my eyes with my apron. “Eliza, don’t cry,” 
he said. ‘‘See Mother soon. We fix it.” 

It was a terrible trial for me to watch the 
Indians leave without me, and yet I knew that 
they would be of great comfort to Mother 
when they told her I was safe. 


E WERE kept at the station for three 

weeks. We had plenty to eat, but the 
constant strain told on our nerves. There were, 
I think, fifty-nine women in the company of 
prisoners. As I understood the Indian language 
I had to act as interpreter between the white 
women and the savages. I became so weak 
that they had to lift me from bed in the morn- 
ings in case I had to get up for anything. 

At last the glad tidings of delivery came. 
Our liberty had been bought by Peter Skeen 
Ogden, of the Hudson Bay Company, at Fort 
Vancouver. As soon as he heard of the mas- 
sacre he filled boats with furs and provisions 
and started them up the Columbia, even though 
it was near the last of December and the 
weather was freezing cold. The Indians hag- 
gled for a while, trying to drive a sharp bargain, 
and then consented to release us for four 
hundred dollars, to be paid chiefly in blankets, 
ammunition and other things they wanted. 
So at last we were free. 

As the Indians were still excited and might 
at any moment go back on their bargain and 
start another slaughter, we were hurried to 
Fort Walla Walla by ox-train at such a speed 
that on the thirty-mile trip two of the oxen 
dropped dead, and the rest were exhausted 
when we finally reached the fort. 

It was decided that it would be safer to 
return to civilization, so Father and Mother 
were summoned to the fort. It was the 
beginning of winter, and they had one hundred 
and twenty miles to travel; but forty of the 
faithful Nez Percés acted as a bodyguard and 
brought the party safely through. How glad I 
was to see my father and mother once more! 
It seemed like a new life to be together again. 

But we had little time to give way to our 
feelings. Almost immediately we had to start 
down the Columbia River. I was ill on the 
journey and remember little of it. We stayed 
in Oregon City until the following summer, and 
then settled on a claim in the Willamette 
Valley. I no longer had Matilda, Timothy 
and Eagle to care for me, and the playmates 
of my former days were gone forever. 


N THE autumn of 1849 five of the Indian 

murderers in the Whitman trouble were 
brought to Oregon City for trial. With a num- 
ber of the women who had been captives I was 
subpoenaed as a witness. It was trying on the 
nerves, and I think I was nearly as frightened 
in the courtroom as I was while held prisoner. 
The lawyers asked such questions about the 
massacre and the Indians looked so threaten- 
ing that altogether it was a most unpleasant 
experience. The prisoners were convicted and 
sentenced to be hanged. They grew very much 
excited when told their doom, and said they 
wouldn’t mind being shot, but to die by the 
rope was to die as a dog and not as a man. 

In 1851 I lost my mother, and, being the 
oldest in the family, the cares of the household 
fell on my young shoulders. I accepted the 
duty cheerfully, as it meant a great deal to 
Father to have some one to help him. Three 
years later I got married. I was only sixteen 
years old. But we married much younger in 
those days than they do now. My husband 
was Andrew Jackson Warren, and, as he was 
a cattleman, we moved around a great deal 
during our married life. 

While in the Walla Walla country Father 
and I had a good visit with old Timothy and 
a band of Nez Percés. The Indians came 
rushing up one day on their ponies when I was 
alone. I was frightened at first, as I thought 
maybe it was a band on the warpath; but my 
terror changed to joy when I finally saw who 
it was. Father was not at home that evening, 
and they waited impatiently for him until 
morning. What a grand time they did have 
talking over the old days at Lapwai! 


FTER a lapse of sixty-two years, in 
October, 1909, I revisited Lapwai. I was 
a widow then, and my father had also gone 
to his reward. A feeling of sacredness entered 
my heart as I reached the little village and 
went out to the spot where the old house had 
stood, and looked long and intently at the 
bluffs and hills where I had played as a girl. 
The Indians had made many improvements 
in their methods of living, and were paying 
gratifying attention to better things. On the 
Sabbath I attended service in their little 
church, and talked to them through an inter- 
preter, as I had forgotten the language during 
my years of absence from the tribe. Then they 
sang a song that Father taught them just 
before his death. After the meeting we had a 
regular love-feast. Every one of them shook 
hands with me, and some of the older men 
remarked: ‘This is Father Spalding’s Eliza. 
I knew you when you were a little girl.’ 

I am glad Father is buried right there among 
his Indians. As I looked at them neatly 
dressed and quite civilized I could not help 
comparing them with the Indians I knew 
when Father first started the work. It had 
been worth the sacrifice and the lives and the 
heartaches of it all. 








Sunburn 


it is well to augly 
a cooling, soothing * 
emollient like 


IND 


Honey wd: 
Almond 


that cleanses and softens the tender 
inflamed skin, and soon restores” 
without a blemish. You will have a 


Fresh, Delicate Complexita= 


all summer long. 


Selling everywhere, or postpaid on receipt of price. _-~_ 
Hinds Cream in bottles, 5O0c—Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25¢ 


Samples will be sent if you enclose 
2 cent stamp to pay postage. 


A.'S. HINDS, 200 West Street, Portland, Maine 
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In Thi War 
Oy wire 


In this warfare on flies, nothing 
has been found so effective as 
Tanglefoot. 


So now, each year 300,000,000 
sheets are used in households all 
over America during the fly- 
season. 


Swatting Won’t Do 


Don’t trust to half-way methods. 
With the first fly get Tanglefoot. 

Put a sheet wherever you see a fly. 
Each early fly may breed millions if 
you wait. By using Tanglefoot now, 
you prevent countless armies of flies. 


Avoid Poisons 


In several states the sale of poison 
is forbidden except by registered 
pharmacists. 


Poisoned flies drop into your food, 
into the baby’s milk, everywhere. 
And the poison does not kill the germ 
on the fly. 


A Double Protection 


Tanglefoot is non-poisonous. It 
not only catches and kills the fly, but 
seals it over with a varnish which 
destroys the germ as well as the fly. 

Each sheet of Tanglefoot can catch 
1,000 flies. Have a supply always 
on hand, and enjoy freedom from 
flies and fleas the summer through. 


Millions Know This Trademark 
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Tanglefoot contains one-third 
more sticky compound, hence it lasts 
longer than ordinary sticky fly- 
papers. Get asupply of Tanglefoot 
from your druggist or grocer today 
for this season’s warfare on flies. 


Made only by THE O. & W. THUM CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


A litile gasoline quickly removes Tanglefoot from clothes or furniture. (10) 
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BURSON Shane 


: It’s there to stay—knit in 
», by machines that add or sub- 
tract stitches to wider or nar- 
row the form, just as perfect 
fit and comfort demand. 


Thecurvesarenotironed | 
in—to come out in the tub. | 
Not sewed in, but made 

in—the fitting the same 
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FASHIONED 

HOSE es 

‘ee 

_ have the big advantage \ 

|@2 of being knit smoothly Rey ih 
€ without a row of stitching. eS 4 i 





There is not a seam to fray or NV 
rip, not a puckery line to crease th 
skin and spoil the smooth effect. This ‘oJ 
smoothness is a big item for comfort, 
especially in new shoes, and it means 
security and beauty as well as style. 


The “Knit-In”’ Shape of 
Burson Hose Is Proof 
; Against Wear and 
“Wash-Day” 


Price 19c and 25c for 

cotton; 35c for lisle; 

 50c and 75c for fine 

iy mercerized. At all 
; 
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dealers, or direct from 


| Burson Knitting 

| Company 
e o 38 Lee St. 
"0S Rockford, Ill 





“Should be Kept 
Warm with Soft 


**“Non-Nettle”’ 
White Flannels 


Teaseled Flannels cause irri- 

tation and suffering. Non-Nettle 

Flannels are made soft, smooth and long wearing 
without the ruinous teaseling process. Therefore, 
no irritating nettles, no weakening of yarn, and no 
disappointment after washing. (25c to $1.00 a yd.) 
We sell direct to mothers. Beware of substitutes 
and imitations. ‘*‘Non-Nettle’’ is stamped every 
half yard on selvage. We do not sell to dealers. 


Send for Free Sample Case 


and receive samples of Flannels, Antiseptic Diaper, Rub- 
ber Sheeting, complete lines of Baby White Goods, Dimities, 
LongCloth,etc. Alsoillustrated catalogue showing 50styles 
of White Embroidered Flannels, Infants’ Outfits ($5 up). 
Separate Garments, Rubber Goods, Baby Baskets, 
Bassinettes, and hundreds of necessary articles for expectant 
mothers and the new baby. No advertising on wrapper. 
For 25 cents we will include a complete set of modern Paper 
Patterns for baby’s first wardrobe that would cost $1.70 if 
bought separately. Write at once or save this advertisement. 


The Lamson Bros. Co., 345 Summit St., Toledo, O. 





Let us make you 
a a_successtul nurse! 


Great 
opportunities 


for earnest girls to make money for them- 
selves and do good to others. 

We can teach you by mail. Our Home Study 
Course makes you useful both to doctor and 
patient even before the course is finished and 
thus enables you to earn money as you go 
along. This school has been established 17 
years. It is affiliated with the Central Hospi- 
tal of Philadelphia; it has a resident training 
course of greatest value, with some free 
scholarships; it was selected by Clara Barton 
as her favorite school and is conducted along 
philanthropic lines. Thousands of physicians 
and ministers vouch for us. We are specially 
interested in women who may give a little 
time to church or settlement work and have 
a special proposition for them, 

Philadelphia School for Nurses 
2223 Chestnut St., Philadelphia / 


Write us today for our illus- 
trated book and literature. 










































HOW I CLIMBED 
A 14,000-FOOT 
MOUNTAIN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 


safe rule never forgotten by good guides that in 
all dangerous places only one person must move 
at atime. My second guide also is a wonder- 
ful climber—sure, quick, agile and fearless. 
He leads, but always waits at the impossible 
places to see whether he must aid me where 
the foot or hand holds seem too far apart for 
my reach. 

Notwithstanding my haste I stop, even on 
the worst points, to photograph and to gaze 
at the view. The ‘“‘Gendarmes” appear be- 
neath us one by one as we descend. They 
seem to challenge our descent. Each of them 
in turn seems asif it were the end of everything, 

“jumping-off place.” Each time I feel as if 
we must have taken the wrong direction, as 
if it were a waste of time to descend to that 
mere jutting rock below, even to attempt to 
descend such a precipice. As I stop to look 
above and through the clouds below I descry 
for a moment the Lyskamm, Mont Blanc and 
the Breithorn, all far away, then the lofty Dom 
and Taschhorn and their glaciers immediately 
across the valley. I know that we must be 
getting near the bottom, for they look far 
above us now. I try some snapshots, but it 
takes time to produce the camera from the 
pack and to balance myself, so that at each 
stop the Dutchmen nearly overtake us. 


T TWO-TEN P.M. we find ourselves at the 
foot of the last of these imposing ‘‘Gen- 
darmes.”’ At last we can stop a little while to 
eat. We feel the need of it. But I can eat 
nothing dry while climbing—no bread, no 
meat; I take a little sweet chocolate, a pear, 
some preserved apricots and the last of my 
quart bottle of water—nothing more. 

We continue to descend on the rocks, not 
difficult here but slippery with the powdery 
snow. We must be careful every moment. To 
our annoyance the party above has reached 
the top of the ‘‘couloir” or gully in which we 
are, and we have to get under some rocks at 
one side and wait ten minutes lest we be 
struck by the small rocks which their feet 
dislouge. A few minutes more and we are on 
the snow-covered glacier, where I learn to 
** slisser ”’—that is, to slide standing, using my 
pick as a brake behind. It is great fun and 
we go very fast. From time to time I sit down 
involuntarily, for it requires steady knees and 
ankles and some practice. My guides suggest 
my sliding as I sit, but that wets me too much 
and I wish to learn to “glisser” as they do. 

At five minutes to four we have reached the 
path. At last we unrope. I run and in ten 
minutes more I am at the hut. The-Irishman 
has been there twenty minutes. There is water 
boiling, and he gives us some bouillon tablets 
and sardines: sure, however, that I shall be too 
dead with fatigue to go farther. But in another 
ten minutes, my things collected, I am once 
more running down the path. We have to run 
nearly all the way that it took us three hours 
and a half to climb up yesterday. We do it in 
an hour and a quarter, catch the train, and 
arrive at Zermatt with only tired knees. 

A hot bath, a good dinner in bed, a good 
night’s sleep, and the next morning I am as 
good as new, not even tired, for this is my 
eighth mountain within three weeks. 





The High-School Girls’ 
Contest 


HE Laprrs’ Home JOURNAL announced, 

in its March number, that in order to en- 
courage originality in the designing of women’s 
clothes it would award a series of prizes for 
the best designs submitted for hats and party 
dresses, and it invited all High-School girls tak- 
ing. courses in costume designing to compete. 
Hundreds of drawings were received, but the 
work of the committee appointed to select the 
prize winners was a delightful task. At last 
the selections have been made, and the prizes 
have been awarded to the successful contestants 
in the following schools: 


Hat Prizes 

First Prize ($100)—Washington Irving High 
School, New York. 

SECOND PrRizE ($75)—High School of Practical 
Arts, Boston. 

TurrD Prize ($50)—Peoria High School, Illinois. 

FourtH PrizE ($25)—Washington Irving High 
School, New York. 

FirtH Prize ($15)—Washington Irving High 
School, New York. 


Dress Prizes 

First Pr1zE ($100) —Stevens High School, Clare- 
mont, New Hampshire. 

SECOND PRIZE ($75)—Central Evening High 
School, Brooklyn. 

TuirpD Prize ($50)—Harlem Evening School, 
New York. 

FourtH PrizE ($25)—Central Evening High 
School, Brooklyn. 

FIFTH Pr1zE ($15)—Central Evening High School, 
Brooklyn. 


The prizes were, of course, awarded without 
the judges knowing the schools or names of 
the contestants, but when it was discovered 
that many of the prize winners were from New 
Yerk and vicinity an explanation was sought. 
The judges’ conclusion was that there are more 
courses in costume designing in the New York 
schools than elsewhere, in view of the fact that 
the largest market for such work is there, and 
that, due to the existence of this market, pupils 
have more opportunity for comparative study. 
But the day is not far off when such domestic 
economy courses must have their proper places 
in all girls’ schools, and it is only by such 
competitions as THE JOURNAL’s that their 
desirability is emphasized. 








































THE KODAK GIRL AT HOME. 


Every step in film development becomes simple, 
easy, understandable with a 


KODAK FILM TANK 


No dark-room, no tediously acquired skill—and_ better 
than were possible by the old methods. 
the Kodak System of “ 


The 


Mxperience ts in the Tank. 


Our little booklet, ‘‘Tank Development,”’ free at your dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., Rocuesrer, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


It’s an important link in 
Photography with the bother left out.’’ 
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soap? 


a cake of 


FAIRY SOAP 5: 


“Have You a Little ‘Fairy’ 


~ ? 99 
oe Your Home? 


know about 
Prob- 
ably only what 
the manufacturers 
tell you. Why don’t 
you experiment for 
yourself? Compare 








with a bar of any 
other white toilet 
soap. Fairy is oval 
and fits the hand; 
the others are 
usually oblong. 
Fairy is white, and 
stays white; many 
soaps turn yellow 
with age. Fairy has 
a dainty, refreshing 
odor; it is abso- 
lutely free from “that 


soapy smell.” 


@ From every stand- 
point, Fairy is the 
best and most sat- 
isfactory toilet soap 


made today. 


THEN. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 


CHICAGO 





















































An attractive hall and stairway showing 
Macbeth-Evans Lighting 


Beautiful Light 


makes the home infinitely 
handsomer, more restful, 
more comfortable, better in 
many ways, and doesn’ t cost 
a cent more than poor light. 


Macbeth-Evans 
Lighting Equipment 


includes every kind of 
shades, globes and semi- 
indirect units. 


Would you liketoseethe finest book on 
thissubjectever printed? Sendus yourad- 
dressforCatalogue No.42-G,whichshows 
and describes many of the best kinds. 

Catalogue No. 47-G tells 
about commercial lighting. 


Macbeth-Evans 
Glass Company 
Pittsburgh 


4 Also New York, Chicago 
U.S. Philadelphia, St. Louis 
= Of. Boston and Toronto 
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TRACE MARK REGUS mI.OFF, 


Slicker Coat for BoysandGirls | Storm Cape with School Bag 


Anew mannish rain garment | This pretty garment envel- 
cut to fit both boys and girls. | ops the child completely 
It protects from ears to shoe- | andaffords perfect protection 
tops, from wind and rain— from rain, Winds and cold. 
and its waterproof, rubberized | Made of rubberized andsilky 
double material is wonder- | finished materialsin all colors 
fully tough and strong. The | witha roomy hood lined with 
BESTYETTE Slicker is | plaid silk. Handy School 
practical, durable, sensible | Bag free with each BEST- 
and stylish. Ages 4 to 14 | YETTE Storm Cape. Be 
years. Price $3.00 up. | sure you get a genuine 
Ask your dealerfor Bestyette | BESTYETTE-—the original 
Slicker Coat or Storm Cape, | Storm Cape. Ages 4 to 15 
or write us for Booklet. years. Price $3.00 up. 

Bestyette Guarantee : ‘‘Satisfaction ora new garment free.’’ 


New York Mackintosh Co..39 W. 32 St., New York 











LEARN T0 BE 


TRAINED NURSE 


A calling of the highest integrity and professional 
standing that commands a lucrative income and 
leads to high salaried positions as Head Nurses and 
Superintendents. 

The Demand for Nurses Exceeds the Supply 
We guarantee steady employment to all graduates 
of the Illinois Training School for Nurses, one of the 
foremost institutionsof its kind. Thorough, comple te, 
practical and theoretical training in Cook County 
Hospital, Chicago (1900 beds), the second largest 
hospital in the world, and with the new surgical build- 
ing now bei sing ere cted one of the best e quipped in the 
country. Experience gained here cannot be equaled 
anywhere ;—contact with gre atest varie ty of cases and 
foremost doctors. Training in Private Hospitals, Three 
‘ar course — Seven Scholarships. Special Course in 
)bstetrics in Chicago Lying-in Hospital and Lectures 
by leading physicians and surgeons. Social Service 

ork, the newest department of hospital service. 

Our Students Have Many Advantages 

Commodious non-sectarian home with social fea- 
tures fostered. Training involves no expense. Monthly 
payments to students. Diploma recognized every- 
where as indication of highest efficiency, 


Interesting illustrated cata- 

Sent FREE logue giving full particulars. 

Write today, addressing Superintendent. 
Illinois Training School For Nurses 
Established 33 years, 509-J, Honore St., Chicago, Ill. 
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When the mother cassique returns to her 
nest after seeing the discomfiture of the mon- 
keys she settles down on her two offspring, and 
listens to the gradual return of calm and quiet 
in the little aerial city of birds and wasps. 


| isly us keep on through the jungle westward 
till we come to more open country, with 
mile after mile of pampas grass waving in 
every breath of air, stretching to the distant 
purple mountains. In the dusk of twilight 
comes a pair of feathered folk, silent-winged, 
just skimming the tops of the grass. They 
settle down ona patch of barren soil, and, after 
much low chatter and careful investigation, 
begin to kick the sand and clay away from a 
slight hollow. Taking turns, the little owls 
work through most of the night, and, after a 
short rest, continue their labor in the sunshine 
of the following day. Soon their burrow is too 
deep for them to see out, and now the one not 
at work takes its stand on the hillock of 
excavated soil in wide-eyed watchfulness. 

Four, five, even eight feet beneath the sun- 
shine, in a dark earthen chamber, half a dozen 
pearls are laid, and as many young owls are 
hatched and grow to full featherhood before 
ever seeing a ray of sun or getting a glimpse of 
grass or sky. Such is the strange home of the 
burrowing owls! 

In the distance a range of mountains stands 
grandly facing the plain, while high over all is 
reared the dead, snow-capped peak of a mighty 
volcano. It frowns down on all around, silent, 
imposing, kingly inits grandeur. And yet high 
above it, even now, a pair of eyes is gazing 
down upon the snowy summit. A condor is 
floating in the thin, icy air of the upper regions, 
with the earth— mountain, plain and jungle— 
spread out beneath like a many-colored map. 
With widespread feather-fingers it clutches at 
the empty air and hangs motionless, stretching 
its bare head and neck downward and scanning 
every ridge and valley. 

At last it catches sight of a tiny, dark dot 
moving among the rocks. It tilts its mighty 
wings—half shuts and stiffens them, and, with 
a hissing swish of feathers, shoots like a bolt 
down half a mile of sky. The long, slender fin- 
gers spread again and with a turn of the strong 
tail a great curve is made, and with open mouth 
and outspread feet the condor strikes a half- 
grown llamaa heavy blow. The creature, taken 
completely unawares, is knocked over the 
precipice and death comes in a fraction of a 
second. A second condor now appears from a 
cleft inthe mountain, and the two birds descend 
in Narrowing spirals to their prey far below. 
With strong tugs of the beak bits of flesh are 
secured, and soon they rise with labored wing- 
beats and glide swiftly toward a lofty crevice 
on a sheer wall of rock. A great, ungainly 
nestling greets them, waddling out from a 
dark cavern floored with bones and débris, 
and waves its half-grown wings. They feed 
and fondle it, and then, perched close together, 
affectionately preen each other’s plumage. Thus 
we leave these silent, voiceless beings; the 
love of the home is theirs too—the loftiest 
home in the world. 


HE cypress trees risein shadowy ranks from 
the dark shining water of the swamp. Their 
stilted knees are lifted high, and every breath 
of air stirs the long, dangling skeins of moss 
which drape their branches. The air is hot and 
full of earthy odors, and nothing seems alive 
save a single pair of snowy egrets, which flap 
noiselessly between moss and water to their 
nest on a half-dead branch. A rough platform 
of thirty or forty twigs, apparently thrown to- 
gether at random, is all the home which these 
beautiful birds can claim. So open is it that 
the pale greenish eggs can be distinctly seen 
from below. Carefully the mother bird creeps 
upon the frail structure, her plumes raised aloft, 
and with slowmotion sinks to rest upon the eggs. 
A few days after the young are hatched an 
accident happens. Two lizards in headlong 
chase rush down the bark, out upon the branch 
and over the very bird as she sits upon her 
nest. She springs up with a start and loosens 
one of the twigs. It sways and at last drops to 
the pool below, attracting first a band of tiny 
fish and later an alligator, which drifts past 
with evil eye fixed upon the bird overhead. 
The twig, small though it is, proves to be the 
key twig to the nest. The whole structure 
sways loosely, and, when the three young birds 
move restlessly about, another, then a third, 
twig becomes detached. Dame Nature is play- 
ing a grim game of jackstraws, with life and 
death in the balance for the young herons. Day 
by day they grow stronger, and one by one the 
twigs drop until only a score remain. Then one 
night a wind soughs through the cypress tops, 
and, growing stronger, reaches down to the 
heart of the swamp. The branch sways and 
creaks, the twigs shift beneath the feet of the 
young birds and the nest collapses. Instinct- 
ively the trio reach out with beak, claw and 
wing. Two seize the branch and keep their 
balance, the third slips down, but manages to 
crook its head over a limb. With frantic efforts 
it reaches both wings over its support, gets a 
foothold and slowly and carefully draws itself 
up. The three crouch together and cling tightly 
throughout the night, with the parent egrets 
close beside, encouraging them with gentle 
croaks. The home is dissolved, the game is 
played—and life has won! 


The air is still soft and Silanes. but inane 
of swamp we see a stretch of dry, rolling up- 
land almost parklike, with great trees clustered 
here and there and but little underbrush. The 
first bird which comes into view tells us we are 
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Old Colony Pattern 


HE Old Colony pattern, 
with its pleasing lines of 
Colonial simplicity, is 
really an achievement in silver 


plate, indicating the sterling-like 
characteristics that are so pro- 
nounced in the famous 1847 
ROGERS BROS. spoons, forks, 
knives, etc. Made in the heaviest 





grade of silver plate and backed 

with an unqualified guarantee 

_ that is made possible by an 
§ actual test of over 65 years. 


Sold by leading dealers 
and jewelers. Send for 
illustrated catalogue 


“H-28.” 


INTERNATIONAL 
SILVER CO. 
Successor to Meriden Britannia Co. 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


New YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


HAMILTON, CANADA 


The World's Largest Makers of Sterling Silver and Plate. 





Protect 
Yourself | | 


ORIGINAL— 


GENUINE £228:sh eee 


The 
Food -Drink 
for All All Ages 


 Gihen are 
Imitations 


All Drugeists 


ee 
tate! 





in, REN Sheeting 


sheeting that 
really protects. WATERPROOF 

Look for the STORK trademark. Genuine Stork is pure white, 
light,soft, pliable. Itisnot heating, creates no perspiration, 
chafing or irritation. Easily cleaned—always fresh, dainty, 
sweet. 36 inches wide, light or heavy, $1.00a yard 

54 inches wide, heavy weight only, $1.50 @ yard 

GET THE GENUINE—If your dealer hasn't it, write 
us for reliable STORK Sheeting. The Stork Co.,Dept.I-J, * 
Boston, Mass. Makers of Stork Shoes, Stork Pants, etc. 














pom of strong, long-fibre paper, very soft and pliable. 
Do not break in use. Medicated to heal and prevent 
chafing—shaped to fit. Use inside the cloth diaper— 
destroy when soiled. Thousands of mothers testify in 
their favor. If your dealer hasn’t them, we will send 
100 diapers, postpaid, for one dollar. 


WHITELAW PAPER GOODS COMPANY 
201 Washington St., Monticello, Ills. 





Fireless Get My 1913 


Cooker SPECIAL 


savestuel Price Offer 


Educate Your Child 


at Home 


Under the direction of 





food bills 


—saves work, and all food 


tastes better. 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


Complete outfit _aluminum 


utensils free. Covers and 


cooking compartments 


lined withpurealuminum. 
Dust-proof, odorless. 
Write for Free Book and 
direct-from-factory prices. 


Wm. Campbell Co., Dept. 13, Detroit, Mich. 


CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. 
(Established 1897) 

A unique system by means of which 
children from kindergarten to 12 years of 
age may be educated entirely at home by 
the best modern methods and under the 
guidance and supervision of a school with a 
national reputation for training young chil- 
dren. For information write, stating age of 
child. Training Class for Teachers 
under personal care of Headmaster. 


THE CALVERT SCHOOL V. M. Hillyer, A 








10 W. Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 


(Harvard), Headmas 





SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure, 
and writing of the. Short- wo A taught by J. Berg 


Esenwein, Editor, 
250-page c walo gue fr og Write to-day, 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 





Dr. Esenwein 


70 Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 


CLARK'sQRIENT CRUISE @ 


by sumptuous “Rotterdam,” 24,170 tons; 16th annual; Feb. 2; 
64 days, $400 up, including hotels, guides, drives, sh«re 
trips; stop-overs. F. C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N. ¥ 
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Smell It! 


—just once! 


If you love violets—if you love to have 
their delicate fragrance clinging to your 
hair and hands and face—go to your 
druggist and ask him for Jergens Violet 
Glycerine Soap. 


Smell it—just once! Get one whiff of 
its real violet fragrance, and you will join 
the thousands who have found that this 
crystal-clear soap gives the toilet and bath 
a delight no other soap can. 

There are imitations, but you won't find 
the real perfume of violets, unless you get 
Jergens. If your druggist hasn't it, sen 
2c stamp for generous sample cake. Ad- 
| dress the Andrew Jergens Co., Dept. 203, 
|; Cincinnati, Ohio. 

{ 











In Canada, address the Andrew Jergens 
Co., Ltd., Dept. 124-D, Perth, Ontario 


|; For sale everywhere in the United States and 
Hf Canada. Be sure you see the name Jergens. 


10c a cake. Three cakes for 25c. 
Get a quarter’s worth. 


 Jergens 
| VIOLET 


Glycerine Soap 
















TROT-MOC 


For grown-ups and growing-ups 


‘‘Light as a feather,” soft and 
flexible, yet made to withstand 
the hardest wear. Let the little 
ones wear them for the remain- 
9 der of the out-door season. 
They will then have them for 
a house shoe all winter. 


“The National Play Shoe 


Made of the finest quality leather throughout and made 
tofit. Not only the most perfect play 
shoe but absolutely the best shoe for 
growing feet. They give the mus- 
‘ cles of the foot firm, gentle support, 
yet allow them to flex freely and 
naturally. Children delight to wear 
these shoes. One littl TROT- 
MOC wearer wrote us: “I just 

















Yourlittle one willlove them, 
too. They are noiseless in 
the house, have no nails to 
scratch or mar and will 
not slip on_ polished 
floors. We will 
heerfully refund 
vour money if you 
lo not find them 
exactly as repte- 
ented. 


f Also made 


Equally good 
for feet and floors. 


At all good dealers or direct 

by mail. Send for booklet and 

measuring instructions. 

ss TROT-MOC club pin free. Oc 
ASHBY-CRAWFORD CO. 

Dept. A Marlborough, Mass. 
























Ford’s Tailored 
Wash Suits 


New Fall catalog shows 
many individual, be- 
coming styles in rompers, 
play and school suits. 
Every garment beauti- 
fully tailored and sur- 
prisingly reasonable in 
price. All full-cut, dou-- 
ble stitched, of excellent 
selected materials, colors 
tastefully combined. 
Look and wear twice as 
well as regulation ready- 
made garments. Money 
back if you want it. 

Fall Catalog free — Send 
for your copy of the new 
illustrated style book. 
Write today to 


FORD & ALLEN, Inc. 
50 Federal Street Boston, Mass. ||| 
Free samples—free delivery everywhere. No dealers. 


Ages 
2to7 









































7 Weddne Stadiones 
F n Latest Styles and Correet Forms 
\ 7 Scot gualuy Engegving ony in Latest Tor each additional 50] 
Oetivered Prepaid-Sampies of tnes 
iOOFinestEngravea Falcon nen 
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in Australia—the very antipodes. A band of 
emus are playing about, dodging, racing, jump- 
ing and striking at each other i in pretended fury, 
the deep rumblings and bellowings of the great 
birds filling the air like distant thunder. 

Some distance away a pair of brush turkeys 
are scratching in the mold. They stand on 
one foot and kick up a shower of twigs and 
leaves behind with the other. One suddenly 
runs up on a small rise of ground and glances 
up at the branches overhead, where a tree 
kangaroo is swaying restlessly about. Soon 
both birds wander away and are seen no more. 

Night closes down, the emus cease their 
booming, and the koalas, or little pouched 
bears, send their melancholy cries through the 
forest. A dark form creeps quietly through the 
dusk—the female brush turkey is returning to 
her nest. She climbs nearly to the summit of the 
great mound, and, after carefully listening for 
any hint of danger, scratches a deep hole in the 
débris, deposits a large white egg and covers it 
carefully. Creeping away as silently as she 
came the strange bird gives never another 
thought to her nest or offspring. 

The mound has been used for generations. 
Small at first, it has grown little by little until 
it is higher than a man and twenty yards in 
circumference. From the summit 2 tree has 
sprouted and the trunk is already half a foot 
in thickness, its branches towering high. No 
nest in the world is as strange as this or endures 
through so many decades. 


HE leaves and moss kicked together and 

trodden down by the old birds are slowly 
decaying, and the heat from the steaming vege- 
tation serves in lieu of a mother’s warm breast. 
Deep within the mass of mold the tiny turkey 
chick is taking form. Its heart is beatingslowly, 
but long after the usual time for hatching it still 
remains quiescent within the shell. It attains 
the form of a chick and acquires a coating of 
down. This is shed, the feathers sprout and 
at last the wings and tail grow out. 

One day the young bird breaks through the 
egg and pushes its way instinctively up and up 
through the rotting leaves. A final effort and 
the top of the mound quivers, breaks open and 
the young brush turkey kicks out into the dim 
moonlight. No mother nor father is in sight; 
the world stretches wide on every hand; every 
grass-patch, every branch may hide an enemy, 
yet the young chick has no fear. It stands 
upon the mound, flaps its wings, preens its 
plumage loose from the sheaths, and, with a 
last shake, whirrs off into the darkness, searches 
and finds its food with that same mysterious 
foreknowledge. 

It knows how to avoid danger, to use its 
wings, to recognize its own kind, to call its 
mate, and finally to build a moundlike nest in 
its turn. How all this is transmitted from the 
formless yolk to its wonderful brain in the 
steaming darkness of the decaying vegetation 
is one of the many unsolved mysteries of the 
homes of the wilderness. 





MY LIFE WITH 
A PAT OF BUTTER 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


it was buried, ‘‘deeply hidden from human 
eyes.’”’ It would have been like the opening of 
a grave. 

At last the youngest child was of age, twenty- 
one. In a few years she left for a home of her 
own. Even then it was several years more 
before I could leave, because I waited until 
I could sell the farm to advantage; I was not 
willing to sacrifice it. Finally the farm was 
sold. With my share I had sufficient income to 
live upon and to buy a little home in the little 
college town in the East, where I was once a 
professor. 


INTENDED, when I bought this home, to 

furnish the library after some special design, 
some harmonious plan, to indulge my personal 
taste. Instead it is a veritable Pandora’s box. 
Those foolish men and women, whom I always 
think of as my little children, will keep sending 
me this and that from the four quarters of the 
globe. A fine old Persian rug is before my 
brand-new player piano; an electrolier of 
ultra-modish type rests on a carved teak wood 
table, by the side of which is a comfortable 
Morris chair in Mission style. There is a 
little French cabinet in gilt and curved glass; 
over it hangs a calabash, carved and stained 
by the native Indians of South America; and 
above both is a fine mezzotint of the Sistine 
Madonna, from Italy. The effect of all this 
to a casual observer is that of a conglomerate 
mass; but to me each article speaks personally 
from the one who so lovingly thought of me—a 
lonely old woman with my work all done and 
my life almost lived. 

Every summer they and their families come 
trooping to see me. It is no small thing for an 
old person to know that she is loved and cher- 
ished by living human beings, by many healthy, 
happy men and women. Verily my heart and 
life are filled to overflowing with the fullness of 
joy, for all these children and their children 
‘*rise up and call me blessed.” 

I am now seventy years old; I am sitting in 
the big west window of my library, amid all 
these things that I have been telling of, waiting. 
The retrospection is good. My eyes are onthe 
horizon, but it is the horizon of the setting sun. 
The day is far spent; in the afterglow will come 
the last call of the Master, the greatest Teacher 
of all mankind. 
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The superb 


ANSCO 






The camera shown above 
ts No. x A Folding Pocket 
Ansco, one of a line of 
aluminum round - cor - 
a ma nered cameras, fitted with 
Here, again, we demonstrate most strikingly another the plano reversible 


of the many possibilities of this amateur camera of "der, that changes auto- 


2 matically the range 
professional quality— view to correspond to the 


range of the — to be 


The superb ANSCO = 2ituiiioer 


Price aise 


T’S a pleasure to snap such scenes as this. There’s 
care-free happiness here. Real boys —and a real 
picture, perfectly taken by the superb Ansco. 













loaded with Ansco color-value Film, the film de- 
veloped with Ansco Chemicals, and prints made on 
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eel §=6s prize-winning Cyko Paper. 

- ie) 

i Hod $2 to $55 will buy a good Ansco. Write for catalogue No. 24 

i: II and booklet, “How to Make Enjoyment Last Forever.” 

> few] > 

Vi ANSCO COMPANY, Binghamton, N. Y. Cogn 

2 ft. Pioneers in camera making. Manufacturers of ANSCO DEALERS 
: x o a photographic supplies for more than 60 years. display this sign 
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SILVER LAKE CLOTHES LINE 


Protects Your Clothes It keeps the wash from blowing away, be- 


cause it never breaks and the clothes-pins 
can’t workloose. Made of solid-braided, pure, white cotton, it has nothing to stain, 
chafe or roughen clothes or hands. Strong, durable, flexible, can’t kink, stretch 
nor ravel. At your dealer’s, or send 30c for 50 feet, or write for FREE SAMPLE. 
SILVER LAKE COMPANY, 60 Chauncey Street, Boston, Mass. “‘Braided—Lasts Years” 
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tint HI 
~ Beauty of color is 
maintained and economy secured by “ip 
paint made of Dutch Boy White Lead 
and Dutch Boy Linseed Oil. 
Write for “ Painting Helps 11’’ and Catalog of 
150 beautiful stencils for walls. 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston Buffalo Chicago Cleveland | 
San Francisco St. Louis (National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh | | 
aul 


Cincinnati 


(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 


2 Carmen” 


3 INVISIBLE 
© @? HAIR NETS 
he ’ Are Stronger 
| es = yet filmy asa spider’s web | 


Maximum wearing quality, match. ff 

ail shadés of hair. and ‘comply 

’ with every demand of ‘fashion. 

The firm, durable’mesh¢es ot Carmen Hair nets are ff 

woven ot special quality'sitk, double extra twisted. 

Made in two popular styles, with knotted 
ends~ with elastic cord. Madei in France... 


Sold dt Popular Prices by i 
Good Merchants Everywhere Orr 


Marshall Field & Company a} 
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Moth Proof 
Cedar Chest 









































Free Trial 
PIEDMONT SOUTHERN RED 
CEDAR CHESTS make delightful birth- 
day, wedding and graduation gifts. 
Protect furs, woolens and plumes, from 
| | moths, mice, dust and damp. 

Write for 64-page illustrated catalog 
Free Book showing all designs, sizes and prices, 
postpaid, free. Write for particulars today. 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 241, Statesville, N.C. 
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In the Summer 


time special care must be 
taken to keep the closet 
bowls clean and sanitary. 


A little Sani-Flush shaken 
into the bowl cleans like 
magic and keeps it white 
as new. 


( Sani-Fiush ) 


Cleans quickly and easily without 
scrubbing or touching the bowl with 
the hands. Sani-Flush also cleans the 
trap or unseen outlet, a dirty place 
that becomes offensive and can’t be 
cleaned in any other way. Sani- 
Flush is an odorless powdered 
chemical compound made only 
for this purpose. It will not 
injure bowl or plumbing. 


GetaTrial Can 


Itonlycosts25c 
for a large can 
at Druggists 
and Grocers. If 










































your dealer does 
not yet handle 
Sani-Flush,send 
us hisnameand 
25c (use cou- 
pon below), and 
wewill mail you 
a full-size can, 
post-paid, and 
arrange for your 
further supply. 


The Hygienic 
Products Co. 


660 Walnut 8t.. 
Canton, 0 

















The Trap 
which you 
can’t clean 
except with 
Sani-Flush 





The Hygienic Products Co., 660 Walnut Street, Canton, O. 
For the enclosed 25c and the name of my dealer please send 
me by parcel post a full-size can of Sani-Flush. 

My Name 

My Address 
Dealer's Name 


mess SWITCH °38 
3-STEM 

Twenty-two inches long—selected choice natural 

wavy hair. Regular price $5.00. Special Mid- 

Summer Sale Price, $3.48. 


Send for Our New Hair Book 


Describes a hundred aids to beauty 
and also lists all of the newest 4 


Paris Fashions in Hair Dressings 


at guaranteed lowest prices. Make 
your selection and let us send you 
the goods ON APPROVAL. Pay 
when satisfied — no money in ad- 
vance. These goods are guaran- 
teed quality, to match any or- 
dinary shade. 


STRAIGHT SWITCHES WAVY SWITCHES 
1% 0z.18in. $0.85 20in. $1.65 
2 oz. 20in. 1.25 22 in. 5290 
2 oz.22in. 1.75 24in. . 3.85 
2%oz.24in. 2.75 26in. . 5.95 
3 oz. 26in. 4.45 30in. . 7.65 


Featherweight Stemless Switch, 



























22in. Natural Wavy . . $4. 95 
3-Stem {se 24 in. Wavy 
Switch,2%0z. . $4.95 


Coronet Braid, 3% oz., Wavy, $4.95 
200 other sizes and grades of 

Switches . . 50c to $50.00 
Wigs, Ladies’and Men’s, $5 to $50.00 : 

Send long sample of your hair and describe article you want. We 
will send prepaid ON APPROVAL. If you find it perfectly satis- 
factory and a bargain, remit the price. If not, return to us. 
Rare, peculiar and gray shades are a little more expensive ; ask 
for estimate. Write for our NEW HAIR BOOK TODAY. 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 18, 209 State St., Chicago 





planning or remodel, 
you need our 100 Page Book, “Modern Bath- 
rooms,” which we will be glad to send FREE 
for 6 cents postage. It illustrates many com- 
plete bathroom interiors ranging in prices from 
$78 to $600; gives detailed costs and floor 
plans; shows equipment for the modern kitchen 
and laundry; suggests decorations, etc.—and, in 
fact, isa complete and authoritative guide to the 
requirements of a sanitary and beautiful home. 

Write for it today 

STANDARD SANITARY MFG. CO.., Dept. K, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BaS~ WANTED— 


ROGRESSIVE representative can easily earn a good 

income demonstrating our exclusive line. Dress Goods, 
Silks, Linens, Wash Goods, Petticoats, Hosiery, Handker- 
chiefs, Corsets and Muslin Underwear. Direct from the 
leading foreign and domestic mills, exclusive patterns, lowest 
price. Superior quality, samples FREE. Wo capital or experience 
required. We teach you how to do it. Fall samples August 15. 
MUTUAL FABRIC COMPANY, Dept. 433, Binghamton, N.Y 
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THE ONE CHAIR 
IN MY PULPIT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


seat of an uncomfortable pew, changing his posi- 
tion only during prayer and hymn. Ifhe ‘moved 
or sighed the motherly or wifely elbow, vigorous 
and alert as the bayonet of a sentry, reminded 
him that he was in the house of worship, and a 
feminine whisper warned him that everybody— 
not merely the five persons in the next pew, nor 
a hundred and fifty persons in the front rows 
of the gallery—but everybody in the congre- 
gation was listening to him and looking at him. 
A thousand eyes gazed upon his irreverent 
behavior with shocked amazement. This 
discipline the average minister lacks. 


HE reason for that lone chair in my pulpit 

may begin to dawn upon you. But the 
principal, the determining, cause was none of 
these peculiar physical mannerisms which might 
grow out of temperamental nervousness. The 
one reason which would have been all-sufficient 
for banishing all the vacant chairs from the 
pulpit platform is something over which the 
minister has absolute personal control. It is 
his ill-mannerly habit of whispering to the 
other ministers seated near him, while the 
congregation, ofttimes reproved with varying 
degrees of severity for indulging in that most 
irreverent habit in the Lord’s house, witness 
this unministerial misconduct and make mental 
comments thereon. Sometimes their comments 
are made with sibilant audibility. 

Whispering in church by the congregation 
is annoying to all ministers. A frequent pas- 
toral topic for addresses before the Young 
People’s Societies of various kinds of Endeavor 
is ‘On Reverent Conduct in the House of God.” 
Among the flagrant violations of reverent be- 
havior, most frequently cited with terrific thun- 
derings of the law, are whispering and giggling. 

Preachers are above the levity of giggling, 
but one rarely whispers without a smile. You 
might say that in the pulpit the smile and the 
whisper are inseparable. It may be only the 
baked smile which the wearied pastor, com- 
pelled so many, many times to wear above his 
own heartache and discouragement, puts on 
automatically on many irrelevant occasions. 
But it is there. And the persons in the pews do 
not know that the smiling apostle had merely 
expressed his sympathy with the pastor in the 
untimely loss of his infant-school teacher, who 
had drifted away into the New Thought and 
Mental Psychotherapy. But whisper he will, 
and smile he must when he whispers. 

It isn’t that he has anything very important 
to communicate. He whispers commonplace 
things about the members of the congregation; 
about the order of the service; about the beauty 
of the weather; the acoustics of the auditorium; 
the simplicity of the decorations; the voice of 
the contralto, which was rich and sweet enough 
to make a layman whisper; about the arrange- 
ment of the pews. Put him down in a pew 
and that man will sit quietly and reverently 
all through the service, a model of religious 
deportment, a very Turveydrop of devotional 
correctness. He will turn upon a whispering 
neighbor a frown of black reproof that will 
smite with the chill of sudden death the hiss- 
ing comment upon “‘McCurdy’s wild play at 
third yesterday.” 

But in a pulpit chair, as the honored and 
welcome guest at the service, the devil of 
susurration, expelled from heart and lips while 
he sat unnoticed in the pew, follows hard upon 
his heels as he climbs the pulpit steps, and, find- 
ing the chambers of veneration silent, swept and 
garnished, beckons after himself seven other 
fiends of drivel and drool, and in a loquacious 
troop they swarm in and take possession. And 
there you are again—the same old offense as 
related by Luke: ‘‘a man in the synagogue 
which had the spirit of an unclean devil” which 
disturbed the service by incessantly talking 
with a loud voice. Put him out, any apostle 
that has the power. 


Fok six weeks I tried out successive candi- 
dates for pulpit seats, the examination 
being specifically addressed to this offense of 
cacoéthes loquendi. I tried putting the visitor’s 
chair far away from my own. But Edison had 
not then invented the concrete seven-ton chair, 


guest he cher move anything less puadernen: 
so he hitched and sidled up to within hailing 
distance, and, with the bright smile which so 
often frightens the children, megaphoned to 
me behind the curved hand the information 
that it was a most inspiring congregation. I 
had suspected as much myself, but the gratifica- 
tion which I felt at having my own diagnosis 
confirmed was easily dissembled. 

I had great hopes of the sixth candidate. 
He merely bowed with quiet courtesy as the 
usher led him to the pulpit, and paid no further 
attention tome. He made no comment on the 
music. When I indicated the chapter he was 
to read a slight inclination of the head told me 
that he understood. He read the lesson with 
excellent understanding, and quietly sat down. 
All went well. It was a two-chair pulpit by 
the grace of the morning’s success. The con- 
gregation seated themselves after singing the 
second hymn. I was just rising to announce 
the text and preach the sermon, when a hand 
fell upon my arm with a touch as light as a 
woman’s. The smiling face bent toward my 
own. The lips parted eagerly, as though in 
remembrance of a forgotten duty. 

“This is a beautiful auditorium,” whispered 
the silent preacher. 

I didn’t blame him. He had kept himself 
corked up for thirty minutes. Five minutes 
longer might have killed him. 

But the extra chair was banished, and for 
all the years of my pastorate. Why should I 
throw temptation in the way of a visiting cler- 
gyman who could behave himself in the pew 
as well as a model child? 














What is the use of sterilized Absorb- 
ent if you let it become unclean? 

In our laboratory the Cotton is 
repeatedly sterilized. We pass it 
through 21 processes, then it is 
tightly sealed. 

But what does that matter if you 
handle it afterward, when every touch 
contaminates? 

B & B Cotton, after sterilization, 


Home Uses 


For dressing wounds 

For absorbing discharges 

For covering salves and poultices 
For applying antiseptics 

For absorbing perspiration 

For bathing the eyes 

For applying face powder 

For filtering baby’s milk 

For corking milk bottles 

For straining liquids, etc. 














Keep Your Cotton Safe 


Untouched and Aseptic 


is put in this Handy Package. And 
you never remove it. 

Cut off what is wanted. The rest 
of the roll remains wrapped as it 
came from our laboratory. 

It remains untouched as no other 
Cotton does. 

The B & B is ideal Cotton, soft, 
springy and absorbent. But, above 
all, in this Handy Package, B & B 
stays clean. 


All sizes—from 10 Cents Up—at Druggists 


Handy Package 


Absorbent 
Cotton 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 





























SECTIONAL 


COME-PACKT |?’ 70 == 











a FURNITURE -== More? 


McKinley Rocker 
Quarter-Sawed White Oak 
Imperial Leather Cushions or Cane Seat and Back. 
Height 32 in. ; width 27% in. ; seat 20x20 in. Choice of 
eight finishes. Shippedi in finished Fn Ba freight— 
no expensive packing — that’s the “why’’ of the low 


Tice. 

” Come-Packt Catalog Free 
64 Pages — 400 Designs 
Get ourdirect-from-factory prices on Quarter-Sawed White 
Oak Furniture. See the splendid values, 
the up-to-the-minute styles. Sold on a 
year’s trial under guarantee of Money _ 
if not absolutely satisfied. 

Write for the richly illustrated 
catalog and begin saving furni- 
ture money. Ask for Special 

Offers on Summer Furniture. 


Come-Packt Furn. Co. 


816 Fernwood Av. 
Toledo, Ohio, 
















































BECOME A NURSE 


““No nurse can afford to be without the course.” 


— Martha E. Bare, Harper, Kan. (portrait). 


nurses. 





“*How I Became a Nurse 
and our Year Book explain- 
ing method—248 pages with 


UR METHOD OF TRAINING 

BY CORRESPONDENCE AND 
HOME PRACTICE has enabled 
thousands of women, with 
and without experience, to 
earn $10 to $25 a week as 
Send for a copy of 


saléwuiiae interesting experiences by our graduates. 


Forty-eight specimen lesson pages sent 
free to all inquirers. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 


315 Main St. Twelfth Year 


Jamestown, N.Y. 
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Thousands of answers were 
received to the announce- 
ment, and those who then 
wrote, together with many 
hundreds since appointed, are 
now earning a lot of money. 





Now the same offer is re- 
peated, and if you so desire 
you can take advantage of it. 


Here it is: If you will give 
either all or a part of your time 
to the work of looking after our 
local subscription business dur- 
ing all or a part of the summer, 
we will pay you a salary and 
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Just a year ago 
we promised to pay salaries 


to women who would give all 
ora part of their time to look- 
ing after subscription business 


a commission on each order. 
No experience is required, 
for we will stand behind you 
and coach you. All we ask 
is an honest effort to look 
after the renewals and new 
business of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Saturday 
Evening Post among your 
friends and neighbors. If 
you will do that, either as reg- 
ular employment or during 
the timethat you can spare, we 
will pay you liberally for it. 
Address a line of inquiry to 


Agency Division, Box 68, The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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THE GIRLS’ CLUB 


With One Idea: 
To Make Money ~ - i lecebeneeeenianenmtl } 
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$4 


COPYRIGHT 
“ AM MEISEY & CO. = 
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Domino Sugar 
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This Jar Keeps Fruit 


Indefinitely 


This jar will zo¢ leak air. The all-glass 
top, held vise-like by the strong spring 
seal, is guaranteed to be AIR-TIGHT— 
and to stay air-tight. Simple and easy to 
seal or open—a slight thumb pressure 
does either. 


Atlas E-Z Seal Jar 


A sensible, modern jar, made to please modern 
housewives. It will KEEP your delicious fruits 
and vegetables indefinitely. And it will save you 
worry. Most grocers sell E-Z Seal Jars. If yours 


One Busy Girl Who Made It 
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HAVE a most surprising letter 

here. Iam informed that there 
are girls interested in our Club and 
, desirous of earning more money, 
No. 393 #4 Nasa P : 7 who yet lack the courage to write to 
Lorses Neck Re pe me! In addition to the hundreds of girls who 
write to me because they belong to the Club 
there have always been, and I hope, always 
will be, hundreds more who write because they 
do not belong to the Club but feel that it’s high 
time to do so. But see what this one says: 


Dear Madam: I write to ask permission to join 
The Girls’ Club. I am a stenographer in the City 
Hall here, and like working finely; but you under- 
stand, dear Madam, I would like extra money, too. 
, I will strive my best to win laurels for The Girls’ 

Club if you deem me O. K. to join. 
(2 Newark,| 0 There are girls here, I know, who would like to 
oy ‘i join and have not courage to write, because they 
think only special girls can join it. 
A BUSINESS GIRL FROM CANADA. 
“QO. K. to join’? I should think so! Who 


should be acceptable if not an ambitious 
business girl? 
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me Dept 31) 
No. 393 Half 
Gal, Tankard 













































































































































eis If any other girl readers of THE JoURNAL 
Every share the mistaken impression of this Canadian does not, let us know. 
Piece 4 : Scotch lassie and her friends I hope each will 
ad Mo. 998 Galad Bow! just send me her name on a postal card, if Write for Free Recipe Book 
— actually writing to me is too unnerving a task, ss 
a and I'll gladly write letters to all, which will HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS CO. Wheeling, W. Va. 
E leave them in no doubt as to their special’ 
) Unexcelled in Durability fitness for our Club and its fitness for them. 
> d Style b We have hundreds of business girls earning 
rait) and Style by money in the Club already; among them the No * U-AIl | -~N 4 sah 
higher priced Dress Fabrics bright music teacher from Texas whose portrait H Y Pictur § 
NING appears at the head of this column. She has ang tour rl e ) 
, AND : earned $260 through our work, and has written weighing up to 100 Ibs. AFT E R DI NN ER M I N T 
bled the following very interesting series of letters the correct and artistic 
with telling about it: way by using invisible supports, . eee 
e, to 25 Full line Tene: Mignnier . ae thus eliminating the unsightly picture wire. | eg elicious, 
i Ae J ger: I cannot wait any longer to tell : : ; i 
ok as ‘ you what I have done with my Girls’ Club money. You will improve the appearance of your home, were: 0: creamy candy 
DY of cents o When I eae Iam sure you and every one else LLe- -N G with a flavor 
rse Shad will say: ‘‘ Yes, it is worth while to be a member of -Pj fs 
ylain- per yard ssiaced The Girls’ Club.’’ I have just finished having my oore us ins arte @ ONE MINT™ ) all its own. 
with parlor and dining-room repapered, and bought a Glass heads, needle points. For small ¢ : 
ates, new rug for the parlor floor. I feel that I must pictures, calendars, draperies,etc. Two 2 F z 
thank you for giving me gg opportunity to make sizes, 10c half dozen. ij Sold in tin 
this money in such an easy, ladylike way. All my p> 
friends gasp when I tell them what I have done. Moore Push-less Hangers , boxes only 
As I told you before, Iam a busy musician and brass hooks, steel points, scientifically constructed ; note —never in 
Launders teacher, but not too busy for the work of our Club. theangle of bea ae ee raChes | FACTU RING CO.ig —s 
A NEw MEMBER FROM TEXAS etc. W ill not < isfigure Pp aster wal Ss. ; ‘asily put up. | MANU f ulk. 
Pear ae ee a . Two sizes, 10c halt dozen and 10c quarter dozen, OF AM E RI ICA ¢ 
af Dear Manager: I am planning an informal tea one pid Reet gaat Mp pl mages PHILADELPHIA: US.AG 
° for the afternoon of May thirty-first, to which I : ‘ SA 5 : és os Oe mma 
Hamilton Woolen Co. shall invite all the friends who have helped me No. 25 MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 106 Berkley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. a et 
in my work. I expect to tell each one that she 
helped me paper my rooms and buy my rug. In . r— 1) of 
: If you cawnot secure this. fabsic from that way they will take more interest in helping me ssa = TT NTT IN 
2 your home retailer, write us, and we will to extend my work. Do you not think that a good Made to order—to exactly match RIN 
z tell you how and where to get the goods. idea? — the coler scheme of any reem a ‘ ‘d 
= WELLINGTON, SEARS & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents M Ny sicale I w . ss y hn , WeTrain You At Home 
= Dear Manager: My musicale I wrote you about “y 1 1 ] 11 % 
= Boston and New York in May was quite a success. The rooms, freshly TH READ 4 ig B rongg as Pi  egidins ca In your spare time tobe a Professional Nurse. 
3 papered, the new rug and the freshly stained floors : ND ae te be ie. ie Any j i y 
looked quite inviting. After the program was bes : rue 2 | this school. Nurses Make $15 to $25 a Week. 


and book of ‘‘Facts and Experiences’’ con- | 
taining statements from women we have suc- [ 
cessfully trained in their own homes. \ 


= e—sof 1 
E ended I served refreshments, and I took occasion THRUM oe aed pe goer bye striking. 
=| Your Little Git & to tell every one that her interest had helped make UGS Origin al, individual, artistic, 
2 my rooms look nice. R dignified. Pure wool or camel’s 
= Would Like This Dress 


Every one admires my pin so much, and I have 

ever so many friends who want one, and ask me 

You can embroider it without ‘‘where I bought it,’’ not thinking it a Club pin. 
stamping, padding or basting. / 
Fully made, of fine white Repp, | 

with the well known REIS 

“NUVO” Foundation Scallops 

and Designs, as illustrated,-at- 

tached, ready to be embroidered. 


his Reis Package also includes nee- 
ec and the necessary D.M.C, Cotton 


i 
Send today for Catalogue, free sample lesson {,, é 
4 
{ 
4 


hair, expertly woven at short 


\ ; 
National School of stage | \ 
notice. Write for color card. |] | 
ge Order through your furnisher. i Elmina, x. Y. ) 
This member saw that her friends were proud sn “THREAD & THUM WORKSHOP || | jj 
of her pluck and success, as well they might be. Auburn, New York S 


She wisely resolved to enlist their interest more -_-— {:) | 


strongly than ever. The OBLONG RUBBER BUTTON 


I hear from this girl nearly every month, for 
found only on Jeeed’’Guip Hose Supporter 





| § Kight prominent physicians connected with 
i 


























she is in earnest in her ambitions, as this next 
letter shows. On one occasion she earned 





























sc“ > > a © ; © . . . 
se = Se ee ps — a evening and Monday gives a “safe hold’”’ value you will appreciate if you’ve 
vent prepaid upon receipt o; .00. s . : a, Oe o 
Reis sain. te aii ee de- ih Manager: I appreciate all your encour- had trouble with drop stitches. 
oe ee ee ee, pice aging letters, and am so anxious to do well. I am “€% THE YELLOW BAND on each pair is the certificate of gen- A 
=| plied for),end for saleat all artnes- Alias working toward several months’ study in New uineness—you can always tell [Ze7 feed by the Yellow Band. ,/ 4 
3 | dleworkcountersunderthe name of York next vacation. If I get there I shall run 4 6; 
down to Philadelphia to see you and the new . Yes 
JOURNAL building. Our names may not mean Sold every- Ng 
much to you, but any one who would take the where. : 
BATS trouble to make a Club as interesting as you 
st upon the ‘‘gummed back"’ kind. Send 4c postage for do, means something to me, and I will be glad to 
‘ple of scalloping, your initial, and illustrated embroidery meet you. fom 
klet of Reis Packages. Address I havea balancein the bank, left from my money sith OBLONG RUBBER BUTTON 
Reis Foundations, 636 Broadway, New York City made in The Girls’ Club work, and will put it in La eey 
the fund to buy a monument for my father’s grave. i j 








I only wish that I had joined the Club three or Hose Su orter 
four years ago, as it has already helped me succeed \ 


in dcing several things my heart has been set upon. 








Child’s 




















" pa ea \ For Women and Children Sample 
7 . ° I believe that there are hundreds of girls just \ The base is covered with soft, smooth fabric as a Pair, 16c 
Fi agrant—Healing—Sleep-Inducin as capable as this one, reading THE JOURNAL at \ protection from contact with the metal base- postpaid ; 
g this very minute: I speak of girls who have \ Riste—s sued thing, but important, because give age 
*‘Abies Fraseri ” not yet joined us. If they share this member’s \ pio ngennd pe nepigeel Foe glee 
_ The AROMATIC BALSAM from the crest of the interest in earning money they will find the } \ OBLONG RUBBER BUTTON, makes 
Sun-clad Blue Ridge, which grows naturally only in same help which she found, by addressing: \ Weed: ., HoseSupporter nearest to Per- 
an altitude of over 4000 feet. f \ tify fect in ease of operation, secu- 
‘ real message from the pure air of the forest brought THE MANAGER OF THE GIRLS’ CLUB : rity and protection against hose injury. oy oT 
© your home ina beautiful PILLOW filled with this sweet > so? y 
smiling BALSAM. 6c each—or two postpaid $1.00. THE sy HoME JOURNAL i Look for these Exclusive Features ; 
If ‘LPHI: . 
THE BLUE RIDGE BALSAM PILLOW CO. mesmniventl \ 19) 3» GEORGE FROST COMPANY 
Azalea P. O., North Carolina Makers Boston 











The Ladies’ Home Journal for August, 1913 



































An impro 
mptu dance With q Vict Vv; 
or- Victrola 


e aVictrola with you when 
you go away this summer 


Whether you go to the country, mountains, or seashore for the 
summer, or just camp out for a week or so, you’ll be glad of the com- 
panionship of the Victrola. 

This wonderful instrument enables you to take with you wherever 
you go the most celebrated bands, the greatest opera artists, the most 
famous instrumentalists, and the cleverest comedians—to play and sing 
for you at your leisure, to provide music for your dances, to make 
your vacation thoroughly enjoyable. 

And even if you don’t go away, a Victrola will entertain you and give 
you a delightful “‘vacation”’ right at home. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
Y ou can buy a Victrola for $15, Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


$25. $40 $50, $75. $100, $1 10 Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records 
bs shied : 2 sil ileal > : . 3 30, 2 ‘ and Victor Needles — the combination. There is 
AnyVictor dealer inany city in the no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


world will gladly ‘play your favorite ' . Bas ___ Victor Steel Needles, 5 cents per 100 
: : aw) Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100 (can be repointed and 
music and demonstrate the Victrola gt used eight times) 

















ing outfit 
The Victor-Victrola is an important part of the campaes a 
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KEEPING HOUSE IN SUMMER 
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By Ida C. Bailey-Allen 


DECORATION BY W. M. BERGER 
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STREAM of people were passing inand out of food constituents, the overburdened digestive organs Green vegetables should be served raw as salads—not 
the corner drug store, pausing only long enough rebelled, and fermentation resulted. the usual mayonnaise-drenched, nut-besprinkled salad 
Bp, to snatch a hasty draft at the marble counter, Meat is heating because it contains certain stimu- of the American home, but the deliciously seasoned, 
tae in the vain search of a cool moment. The florid man of lating juices, is a “quick fuel,”’ and during assimilation _ oil-absorbed dish of the French. It is an easy matter 
ONY affairs was gormandizing a collegeice; a pallid stenog- causes a greater breaking down of tissue than any to buy a bottle of prepared dressing at the grocer’s, to 
\) rapher was slowly sipping ice cream, anda parboiled other food. A meat substitute containsalltheelements pour it over a dish of wet leaves and call it a salad; 


V/ mother was-feeding the twins from her own spoon. of meat without being stimulating and heating. Under _ but to prepare the dish so that the family longs for it is 
Kf A fluffy group from the matinée were at once discuss- this heading may be mentioned eggs, nuts, cheese, fish another matter. The reason that Mary will not eat 


ing a nut frappé and the merits of the latest ‘show’’-— and milk, or combinations of foodstuffs, such as lettuce, or John will not eat romaine, is not because of 

<\\ while in the corner slouched a man bearing the macaroni with cheese sauce, or potato and nut salad the food, but of the faulty preparation. Any green 

unmistakable stamp of disease. He was drinking with oil dressing. salad must be carefully dried, the French dressing 

ay lemonade, and his empty glass, washed in cold water, In order to be efficacious any substitute dish must _ poured over it, and then mixed, or “fatigued,” as the 

A was passed on to a young schoolgirl. p contain both protein and fats which are the principal French say, until it is so thoroughly mixed that the 
é i Iced creams and drinks are gastronomically pleas- constituents of meat; for instance, asalad of cottage leaves look wilted. Then only will the salad fulfill its 


. ing, no doubt, and during-the actual moment of eating cheese (which is made of skimmed milk) must be sup-_ mission. Fresh greens dressed in this way are equally 
% so produce a passing sensation of coolness. There is in plemented with an olive oil dressing in order to bea suitable for any meal in the day. There is no better 


\¢ reality, however, notype of food more heating, because satisfactory meat substitute; or stuffed eggs (which summer food than olive oil—but it must be used as a 
‘a the stomach is chilled and digestion consequently are deficient in fat) should be accompanied by sardines _ part of a meal rather than anaddition to it, as other- 
me: retarded; the sudden cold checks the flow of perspira- in olive oil to bring up the dietetic balance. The aver- wise the excess fat will upset digestion. 
Ne tion, causing waste ordinarily expelled through the age active family should have a small amount of meat Fresh vegetables should be stewed in as little water 


pores to be retained, and metabolism, or the burning once a day because the system craves variety. The as possible, so that the liquid may serve as sauce, and 
of the tissues, is thereby increased, because the body most acceptable meats appear in lighter form, as be seasoned as needed with salt, pepper and olive oil 
machinery is clogged. Besides all this most ices and boiled ham or tongue, chicken in various ways, chops, _ or butter. If olive oil is too expensive peanut oil may 
cold drinks are dependent upon ice cream, chocolate veal or pressed corn beef, and meat loaves. The always be used as a substitute. 

or cream in varying degree as a basis, and are highly balance of the meal should consist largely of fresh 


sweetened to suit the populartaste. Creamandchoco- vegetables with bread, butter and a sweet. Use the Lighter Forms of Bread 

late are heating foods, while sugar in any form is a A quaint countryman remarked that ‘plenty of 

heat producer; so in addition to the clogging of the water, inside and out, is good medicine.’”’ Just as the OT breads havea certain place in the diet during 
system most so-called cooling creams and drinks plant requires a large amount of water daily to carry the winter season, but in summer they should be 





become heating agents because of their constituents, the food elementsto the buildingcellsthe human body foregone as they are liable to cause auto-intoxication. 
needs an abundance of water to cleanse the system, When they are used they should be of a lighter vari- 

Why We Feel “So Hot” to aid in producing perspiration, and to stimulate ety, as baking-powder biscuits or whole-wheat gems. 

the kidneys. The smallest amount apportionedto an There is, however, no better time for the introduction 

HE increase of heat does not mean that the tem- adult should be two quarts, while a child of twelve to _ of delicious yeast breads than during this time of auto- 
perature of the body rises above normal, but fifteen years needs three pints, and even the tiniest mobile luncheons and picnics, and occasional raisin 





simply that the sensation of heat becomes more pro- baby should have a frequent drink. or nut bread, a loaf of graham or rye, or an old- 
: nounced. In occasional rare cases the sudden chill, fashioned Johnnycake, will often retrieve an otherwise 
yy sor: the accession of an overabundance of heating food, Eat Plenty of Green and Fresh Vegetables scanty meal. 

“/-¥ will produce hives, or a severe attack of indigestion The natives of tropical lands eat quantities of fruit 
4 /\ with a consequent rise of temperature. VERY meal, in addition to the meat or meat sub- because of the cooling qualities. Nearly all fruits con- 
iG a The sultry nights, scorching noons, and long, lan- stitute, should be enlivened by green and fresh sist mostly of water, holding in solution various acids 

Es guorous days of midsummer produce a relaxed condi- vegetables. Lack of exercise, too many sweets, and and salts which are cooling to the blood. 
tionof the whole body. Thistorpor must beovercome _ the wilting effect of heat, often bring about impurity of For the summer dessert there is no food so suitable 


before food can be digested. The fundamental prin- the blood. Vegetables contain a large percentage of as fruit, and if rightly prepared and served ina variety 
ciple underlying the summer diet is the toning up of salts which act as blood tonics, besides introducing of ways it will never become tiresome. When the 
the digestive organs to the point where they will water into the diet. Moreover they are fresh from day is exceptionally warm a fruit ice has a place in 


255 


a 


gaa quickly assimilate food. There isnobetterstimulant Nature herself, and while the body responds more the menu, because it introduces both water and fruit 
Vay than a hot soup or bouillon; served without cream slowly to remedies of the earth the gain ismorelasting juice. When an ice cream isto be served it should be 
oe either will whip the cells of the stomach into action than when depending upon medicines. used at a meal scanty in fat, as otherwise it will be 
to) and stimulate the gastric juices. For convenience green vegetables may be termed overheating. 

One means of cooling the body is through evapora- those which are served raw, including lettuce, cress, If iced drinks must be used let them be of acid 


tion. When perspiration is profuse evaporation is escarole, romaine, celery, new dandelions and radishes; quality, as lemonade, orangeade, pineapple punch or 
increased, and when a cup of hot clearsoupis served it while under the head of fresh vegetables may be raspberry cup, rather than heavy iced coffee or choco- 
not only starts the gastric juices, but induces perspira- grouped all the remaining products of the garden. late. Ginger aleisagoodsummer drink because it is so 





tion as well. If preceded by the soup a salad, peppery that it acts as a stimulant, although too 
punch or ice will not provoke disturbance much—like an overabundance of spice—will 
because the stomach juices are already at work. cause the stomach muscles to become so relaxed 


that they refuse to respond except to stimulus. 





What a Meat Substitute Must Contain 


URING the winter the body acquires the 

habit of eating over-hearty foods, and, like 
the gradual transition from winter to summer 
ki clothing, a change of diet should be made slowly. 
It must always be borne in mind that while 
an a person is well and active the same relative 
| Mh amount of food is needed by the body through- 
( out the year, and that the difference between 
winter and summer diet lies not in quantity but 
in judicious substitution. 

The term ‘meat substitute”’ is not generally 
understood. Only too often it is interpreted as 
meaning any food that is not sweet and that is 
bulky enough to fill the stomach. The housewife 
who is ignorant of food values is therefore liable 
to starve her family—not through lack of food, 
but through lack of correct food. 

A certain father remarked: ‘‘We are reveling 
in our gardenthis summer; we haven't bought a 
pound of meat since July, and I never saw the 
boys so hungry! They are never filled up, they 
have such appetites. But we can’t understand 
John’s indigestion when he has such wholesome 
food.” 

Every fiber of John’s growing, healthy body 
cried out for the muscle-making elements that 
the garden foods lacked; as Nature is persistent 
he overate in the vain search for the needed 


Let the Food Conform to the Weather 


soe N PLANNING the summer diet the house- 
We ahs ce keeper must lay aside all tradition of the par- 
Ff ticular foods suitable for each meal, and when 
asparagus is in season, for instance, serve it 
creamed for breakfast; or introduce lettuce as a 
breakfast salad; while poached eggs for lunch- 
eon or macaroni and cheese at dinner may prove 
acceptable. In other words the summer diet 
; must not be stereotyped—it must rather be so 
oe lenient that the foods may conform to the 
g weather, and the housewife should be conver- 
sant with food values in order to plan the meals 
according to rough dietetic standard. 

Meat is by no means the most expensive item 
in the living budget, and the housewife living on 
a limited income will find it difficult to plan AS 5, 
summer meals within her allowance when the , 
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bills for green stuff and fruits are high. How- 
ever menus can be planned to suit every pocket- 
book, and while it may not be possible to 
purchase fresh fruits and vegetables when they 
first appear they soon drop to a normal price. 

A woman whois really interested will contrive 
to feed her family on the right food, and when it 
is realized that ninety per cent. of all summer ills 
arise from incorrect diet any woman will con- 
cede that the experiment is worthy a fair trial. 
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HEN we migrated to Rippowan Farm, 

the nearest village markets ten miles away, 
I was greatly troubled over the problem of feed- 
ing the family. Finally I said to my husband: 
“T don’t see how I’m ever going to feed you and 
the children properly when the market’s so far 
off! There isn’t even a butcher’s cart.” 

John looked thoughtful. Then he said: 
‘‘What’s your idea of a balanced diet?” 

‘A proteid at each meal, a starch twice, fats, 
some minerals, and a sweet!” 

* You’ ve been reading the Government bulle- 
tin,’ John said, laughing, ‘“‘and have learned it 
pretty well. But what do you call proteid?” ” 

‘“Meat or fish,” I answered. ‘With nuts, 
milk, cheese or eggs as substitutes.” 

“Quite true,’’ John said briskly. “‘Come on 
and we’llinvestigate what we have on the place.” 

In the barnyard the contented herd stood 
comfortably munching their cuds. 

“‘Aren’t they beauties?’’ John said enthusi- 
astically. He took out his notebook and wrote 
“Proteid,” following this with milk and cottage 
cheese; then “Fat,’’ with the subheads cream 
and butter. 

On the other side of the barn were seven 
little pigs and ten fine porkers. Under proteid 
John noted the words ham, salt pork and bacon. 

“Tt’s not a good time to butcher, me demurred; 
“besides, those are all heating foods.” 

‘They are heating if eaten alone,” he replied, 
“but they furnish just the right supplement in 
combination with vegetables. Don’t youremem- 
ber how good Phoebe’s ham and spinach tastes, 
and how delicious fried tomatoes are with a 
rasher of bacon? There are several hams and 
strips of bacon in the cellar.” 

John laughed as we paused by the chicken 
houses and counted fifty hens on the roosts, with 
about as many pullets and broilers. ‘‘We ought 
to get a hundred eggs a week at the lowest esti- 
mate. That’s over eight dozen, Mary, to say 
nothing of chicken occasionally. Does any light 
begin to show on the proteid question?” 


FTER this we walked to the garden. “I told 
old Mose to take good care of this,” he said, 

“for I knew you’d be bothered with the grub 
question. I know that you can’t forget little 
Tom fora moment. But in spite of his delicate 
health and the doctor’s orders of beef juice and 
scraped steak I believe he needs natural foods, 
and here’s a garden full of God’s own! Vege- 
tables are Nature’s medicines, Mary; she’s a 
good doctor. Old Mose gave a pretty safe rule 
when he said that ‘what’s good for animals is 
good for humans,’ and we can’t go far wrong 
when we follow that. If they thrive better on 





HESE week-end menus have been planned 
for a minimum of cooking after the guests 
arrive. Recipes for the most important dishes 
are given, and recipes for the other dishes 
mentioned may be had upon request, if desired. 


SATURDAY NIGHT DINNER 

Clams on the Half Shell 

Jellied Bouillon in Cups 

Cold Chicken Glacé Saratoga Potatoes 
Creamed String Beans Tiny Radishes 
Cucumber Salad, Manhattan 
Cantaloupe Cup Little Sponge Butter Cakes 

Iced Tea and Coffee Hot Coffee 


SUNDAY BREAKFAST 


Blackberries and Cream 
Ready-to-eat Cereal 
Finnan Haddie Newburg or Plain Omelet 
Popovers or Reheated Rolls 
Hot Coffee Hot Tea 
SUNDAY LUNCHEON, SERVED ON THE PIAZZA 
Watermelon Cups 
Eggs a la King (Chafing-Dish) 
Graham or White Bread Sandwiches 
Virginia Salad 
Ginger Ale Frappé Cakes 
Iced Tea 
SUNDAY NIGHT DINNER 
Sardine Canapés 
Jellied Chicken Broth Little Cheese Crackers 
Thinly Sliced Baked Virginia Ham (cold), 
Currant Jelly Sauce 
Buttered Spaghetti Corn on the Cob 
Frozen Tomato Salad 
Halved Stuffed Peaches Oatmeal Macaroons 
Iced or Hot Tea or Coffee 


Monpay MORNING BREAKFAST 
Baked Red Apple Glacé 
Ready-to-eat Cereal, Cream 
Spanish Eggs or Soft-Cooked Eggs 
Rye Biscuits (reheated) Waffles With Maple Sirup 
Hot Coffee Hot Tea 


OLD CHICKEN GLACE. Boil a chicken 

until tender in salted water containing a 
little celery seed, a bit of bay leaf, a slice of 
onion and a little lemon peel. Cool, disjoint 
and remove the skin. Cook down the broth to 
one-fourth of the original amount, when it will 
have the consistency of a sauce. While still 
warm dip the chicken pieces in it, drain, and 
cool in the refrigerator. The meat will then be 
covered with a glossy gelatin which gives it an 
appetizing appearance. 
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fresh food and a less heating ration the same 
rule will work out for us. The corn’s ready to 
pick. Here’s a third crop of peas just filled out, 
string beans and limas too; there’s summer 
squash, cabbage, spinach and Swiss chard; that 
section over there is full of new carrots, beets 
and turnips, while that tangle of vines is toma- 
toes. This corner is full of salad greens, lettuce, 
romaine and old-fashioned corn salad—and 
there are plenty of potatoes, with onions for 
seasoning. This is rhubarb, and I think it’s 
stili tender,” he went on. ‘‘Here’s a vegetable 
market covering fully half an acre, Mary.” 

“But vegetables aren’t proteid,” I objected, 
‘and it seems to me the diet will be deficient in 
muscle-making elements.” 

“That would happen were you not such a 
clever cook,” John answered. ‘All vegetables 
contain a certain amount of proteid, varying 
from a fraction up to four or five per cent., and 
because it is so little it must all be saved by care- 
ful cooking, and supplemented with some other 
proteid food to form a balanced meal.”’ 

When we reached the house I worked out 
menus for a week. ‘Little Tom is having too 
much done for him,’ I said. ‘‘It’s time he began 
to think of something else besides how sick he’s 
been, so I am going to ask him to pick the salad 
and to keep the patch weeded. The others can 
gather the vegetables and we'll all sit on the back 
porch and prepare them to help Mammy out.” 


HE next day when I told Mammy that we 

were going to live “off our place” like real 
country folks, her red-turbaned head nodded 
approbation. 

“‘T done think this long time, Miss Mary, that 
it was a sin to let them things waste. Whar 
them chillun?” she added, waddling off for a 
picking basket. ‘‘ We done go to pick our dinner. 
Things is sweet a pusson works ter git!”’ 

After the vegetables for the day were gathered 
and prepared, the eggs collected and the milk 
set, Mammy initiated us into butter-making. 

By the time the butter came Josie decided 
that, next to going to college, being a dairymaid 
was the nicest thing in the world, and now, after 
weeks of practice, she makes the best butter I’ve 
ever tasted. Later, as we worked it, I talked to 
Mammy about vegetable cookery. 

“You done say they must be steamed or else 
cooked in a little bit of water for to use for 
sauce, to save the minerals—and pro-proteid,”’ 
she stumbled. ‘‘Mammy don’ know nothin’ 
*bout that, but she do know it tas’ better and 
makes the chillun have rosy cheeks.” 

Dinner consisted of vegetable soup with 
crottons, baked tomatoes with bacon, stewed 
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CANTALOUPE Cup. Wash small cantaloupes, 
cut in halves, crosswise. Scrape out the seeds, 
and scoop out the pulp with a spoon. To each 
cup of pulp add an equal quantity of shredded 
pineapple, a quarter of a cupful of currant or 
raspberry jam, one tablespoonful of lemon 
juice, grating of nutmeg, and sugar to taste. Let 
stand covered for two hours in the refrigerator, 
refill halves, and serve individually, each on a 
grape leaf. If desirable the fruit may be chilled 
in a freezer with one-fourth as much salt as ice. 
It should not be stirred nor remain longer than 
two hours as it will turn to ice. 
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FINNAN HaAppIE NeEwsurc. Cook two table- 
spoonfuls of minced green peppers and one 
tablespoonful of minced pimentoes in four table- 
spoonfuls of butter until softened. Add two 
tablespoonfuls of flour, three hard-cooked egg 
yolks, and gradually two cupfuls of milk. Then 
turn in two cupfuls of broiled finnan haddie and 
the egg whites sliced. Season with a quarter of 
a teaspoonful of salt, pepper and a dash of red 
pepper. Let stand to become very hot, then 
add half a tablespoonful of lemon juice. Serve 
either with or without toast. 


\ ATERMELON CUPS. To each pint of 

watermelon balls (made with a French 
potato scoop) add a quarter of a cupful of sugar, 
half a tablespoonful of lemon juice, and six 
minced maraschino cherries and six cooked 
raisins. Let stand to become very cold and 
serve in frappé glasses. 


Eccs ALA Ki1nc. Melt four tablespoonfuls of 
butter, and cook in it until soft two tablespoon- 
fuls of minced green peppers and one cupful of 
fresh mushrooms. Stir in three tablespoonfuls 
of flour, a few grains each of paprika and nutmeg 
and three-quarters of a tablespoonful of salt. 
Cook until frothy. Add gradually two cupfuls 
of light cream, stirring constantly. Gently add 
eight hard- cooked eggs sliced, set over a hot 
water pan until very hot, and serve on buttered 
toast. 


JeELLIED CHICKEN BrotH. Skim the fat from 
five cupfuls of well-seasoned chicken broth. 
Add to this stock the whites and shells of three 
eggs and a few slices of lemon rind; bring 
gradually to boiling point, let it bubble for five 
minutes; then add one tablespoonful of gelatin 
dissolved in half a cupful of cold water. Settle 
for fifteen minutes on the back of the range and 
strain through a cloth wrung out of cold water 
into a pan wet with cold water. Stiffen, cut into 
cubes and serve in bouillon cups. 
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lima beans in milk, potato salad, entire-wheat 
bread and butter, and an apple roly-poly. 

According to my standard the soup, lettuce of 
the salad, tomatoes and apple principally fur- 
nished the mineral; the lima beans and entire- 
wheat bread, the proteid; the bacon and butter, 
the fat; the salad and pudding, the starch; while 
the roly-poly provided the sweet. It was ap- 
proximately a balanced meal, and for the only 
time since his sickness Little Tom showed 
evidence of an appetite. 


OR supper we had corn cooked in milk, 
entire-wheat bread, an egg salad, and peach 
tapioca with cream, and soft ginger cookies. 

In this case the corn in the milk and the eggs 
in the salad furnished proteid; the corn and 
tapioca, the starch; the pudding, the sweet; 
the lettuce, corn and peach, the mineral, and 
the cream salad dressing and butter, the fat. 

Our breakfast was quite different from the 
usual heavy meal: Cantaloupes cooled in the 
spring-house, cereal steamed overnight in the 
fireless cooker, a fluffy corn omelet, popovers, 
and milk instead of coffee, all disappeared like 
magic. No lack of appetite that morning! 

As it had grown cool overnight we had a thick 
lima-bean stew for dinner, with Swiss chard 
boiled with a piece of ham just big enough to 
flavor it, peas, a plain romaine salad, and blue- 
berry betty for dessert. 

That afternoon Jo left the latest novel face 
down in the hammock, rummaged out her 
school cookbook, appeared in a gingham apron 
and announced: ‘‘I’m going to get supper.”’ 

And such a meal! Cream of tomato soup, 
summer squash, stuffed English style with bits 
of left-over ham, tomato and crumbs, and then 
baked; a salad of cabbage, string beans and a 
trace of onion, Sally Lunn, and a delicious short- 
cake of stewed pears and whole-wheat cake. 

“Tt was some work,” Josie said modestly, 
“but the way Dad’s face beams is worth while. 
And just see how it balances up.” 


WING to John’s splendid management of 
the farm our food supply lasted until the 
frost came, and the coming of winter caused no 
uneasiness, for the cellar was well stocked, 
beans were dried, apples and pears harvested, 
and the hotbeds started, while the meat neces- 
sary in cold weather would be supplied by a 
succession of calves, pigs and lusty roosters. 
At last I learned what it really meant to keep 
house. To “keep” it, holy and homey, one’s 
brain must be constantly alert to figure out the 
next best step, and one’s ingenuity taxed to the 
utmost to make the best of that at hand. 


Party 


VircIniA SALAD. Mix one cupful of cooked 
green corn, two minced pimentoes, one shredded 
green pepper, half a teaspoonful of onion juice, 
half a cupful of peas, three-quarters of a cupful 
of lima beans, with one cupful of cooked rice. 
Marinate in French dressing for thirty minutes. 
Arrange on lettuce or cress and garnish with 
mayonnaise and olives. 

GINGER ALE Frappe. Mix thoroughly and 
freeze in equal parts of ice and salt one quart 
bottle of ginger ale, the juice of two lemons, and 
four oranges, three-quarters of a cupful of pow- 
dered sugar, a quarter of a cupful of minced 
candy cherries, and one tablespoonful of minced 
fresh mint. Decorate with shredded cherries 
and sprigs of mint before serving. 


VirGINIA BAKED Ham. Select a small lean 
ham, wash thoroughly, sprinkle with soda, scrub- 
bing all over the surface, rinse in cold water 
and place in a kettle with six cloves, half a tea- 
spoonful of celery seed, half a teaspoonful of 
ground cinnamon, ten pepper corns, one quart 
of sweet cider. Cover with boiling water and 
simmer until tender, for four or five hours. Re- 
move from water, take off skin, sprinkle with 
sugar and brush over with beaten egg; then 
cover with rolled breadcrumbs; stick in cloves at 
even intervals and place in oven to brown; trim 
meat from the bone end, decorate it with celery 
leaves and curls. Serve with currant jelly sauce 
made by melting a tumblerful of currant jelly 
and adding two tablespoonfuls of hot water. 


ROZEN TOMATO SALAD. Simmer toma- 

toes until very thick with two cloves and a 
bit of bay leaf. Strain, add one teaspoonful and 
a half of granulated sugar with half a teaspoonful 
of salt, one-eighth of a teaspoonful of pepper, a 
quarter of a teaspoonful of onion juice, a quarter 
of a teaspoonful of celery salt, half a tablespoon- 
ful of tarragon vinegar, and chill. Beat two cup- 
fuls of heavy cream until stiff, whip in gradually 
one cupful of the thick tomato purée, then 
pour into a chilled ice-cream mold, seal and pack 
as mousse, in equal parts of ice and salt, for four 
hours. To serve, slice and garnish with lettuce. 


SPANISH Eccs. Melt two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, add three-quarters of a teaspoonful of a 
minced onion and half a tablespoonful of minced 
green pepper, and sauté until soft. Add six 
stuffed olives minced, half a teaspoonful of 
sugar, and one cupful of tomato purée. When 
boiling season with a quarter of a teaspoonful of 
salt and a few grains of cayenne. Pour on to 
six eggs beaten, add one teaspoonful of capers, 
and serve on toast. 








Residence of Mr. J. B. Aig ns! ag, Elyse, Ohio. John 
Henry Newson, Cleveland, Ar = a Pierce- 
American Hot Water Boiler ware ample heat with 
the minimum of attendance and expense. 


A heating equipment that has com- 
fortably and economically heated 
200,000 homes during the past 35 years 
is one you can buy with confidence. 
That is the record of 


Pierce 


Boilers and Radiators 


Every heating condition is successfully covered 

by the Pierce line. Go to the steam fitter han- 

dling Pierce Boilers and learn about their dura- 

bility, simplicity and fuel economy. 

Be sure and send for our Heat Primer, 
“What Heat for Your House” 


It is free and contains just the kind of heat in- 
formation you should have. 


The Pierce, Butler & Pierce Mfg. Co. 


246 James Street 
Syracuse, New York ¥ 
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VAS AANA, 


This is the trade mark 
we ask you to look for 


when buying Sheets and Pillow Cases. 
You'll secure goods of refinement, 
snowy whiteness, longest wear and 
luxurious comfort, with easy washing 
qualities ; all with true economy. Your 
regular dealer has them or can easily 
getthem. Sold by the yard or madeup. Booklet on request 


MADE BY 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company, Salem, Mass. 
Parker, Wilder & Co., Boston, New York 










PILLOW CASES 














| 125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 


RBIACY 


Face Power 
SUMMER'S SUN 


deals kindly with the complexion protected by 
LABLACHE. Users of this famous beautifier are 
conspicuously free from facial 

blemishes, always retaining 
their fresh attractiveness 
of youth. Delicate— 
fragrant — refined. 


Refuse Substitutes 


They may be 
dangerous. Flesh, 
White, Pink or 
Cream, 50c. a box 
of druggists or by 
mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send roc. 
for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept.A 
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MARK YOUR LINEN WITH CASH’S 
WOVEN NAME-TAPES 


Your full name in fast color thread can be 
woven into fine white cambric tape. $2.00 for 
12 doz., $1.25 for 6 doz., 85c for 3 doz. These 
markings more than save ‘their cost by preventing 
laundry losses. Required by schools and colleges 
They make a dainty, individual gift. Orders filled 
in a week through your dealer, or write for samples 
and order blanks, direct to 


J. & J. CASH, Ltd., 606 Chestnut St., South Norwalk, Conn. 

































Wedding 














Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
sets of envelopes, $2.50. Write ior 
F ssa 100 Visiting Cards, 50c. 
L, OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1043 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Lentil Cutlets 
Potato Puffs 
Asparagus and Dutch Butter 


OW to make asparagus 

and Dutch butter: 
Scrape the white part of the 
asparagus and cut the stalks 
the same length; then wash 
and tie up the bundle and 
put it into boiling water, 
adding a little salt. Drain 
when sufficiently boiled, and 
serve with Dutch butter. 
To every tablespoonful of 
melted butter add one tea- 
spoonful of lemon juice; 
season with salt. 








Baked Beans Boiled Eggplant 


O MAKE artichoke bottoms filled with string beans: 


artichoke bottoms and warm them in their liquor. 


Asparagus, Sauce Hollandaise 
Artichoke Bottoms Filled With String Beans 


Take canned 
Drain when hot, 


and fill up the center of each with string beans that have been boiled and 
drained and then mixed with a little melted butter. 


A Border of Boiled Rice 
Tomato Sauce Boiled Onions 
Macédoine of Cooked Vegetables 
in Fontage Cups 


OR boiled rice with to- 

mato sauce wash one 
cupful of rice, then boil it 
in plenty of boiling salted 
water for twenty-five min- 
utes. Drain and steam for 
ten minutes, then add two 
tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter, with salt and white 
pepper to taste. Press into 
a buttered ring mold and set 
aside. Turn out on a hot 
platter and pour the tomato 
sauce around it. 





Steamed Squash, White Sauce 


Fried Beets 


TEAMED squash, white sauce: Wash and pare two squashes 

and cut into neat pieces. Steam steadily for one hour and serve 
Blend two tablespoonfuls of butter 
with two tablespoonfuls of flour in a saucepan over the fire; add one 
cupful of milk, one teaspoonful of vegetable extract, and seasoning; 
stir until quite smooth; boil for eight minutes, then strain. 


with the sauce madeas follows: 





Pea Rissoles 
Braised Carrots With Italian Sauce 
String Beans 4 la Parisienne 


EA rissoles may be made 

as follows: Soak over- 
night half a pint of peas in 
one pint of water. Boil next 
day until tender, strain 
the peas and mash well, 
adding pepper, salt, grated 
nutmeg and lemon juice to 
taste, one tablespoonful of 
chopped parsley, one table- 
spoonful of chopped cooked 
onion and one tablespoon- 
ful of breadcrumbs. Mix 
well together. Cut out 
rounds of pastry and put 
some of the mixture on these, 
covering with more pastry. 
Brush over with beaten egg, 
toss in breadcrumbs, and fry 
in smoking-hot fat. 


F YOU wish to make stewed spinach, wash and trim half a peck of 
spinach, and blanch it by cooking it for six minutes in plenty of salted boil- 
drain and throw it into cold water, then drain again and chop 
Melt three tablespoonfuls of butter in a saucepan, stir in one table- 
spoonful of flour, a quarter of a teaspoonful of salt and a quarter of a 
Stir over the fire for a few minutes, then add the 
spinach and a quarter of a cupful of stock. Again stir over the fire for 
a few minutes, and add another quarter of a cupful of stock; 
over the fire until the spinach is almost dry. Beat up the yolk of one 
egg, add one tablespoonful of milk to it and stirit intothe spinach. This 


ing water; 


1. 


teaspoonful of sugar. 


Hominy Cakes 


Cauliflower Fritters, Sauce Velouté 


Boiled String Beans 


AULIFLOWER fritters: 


Mashed Potatoes 


Boil one cauliflower in salted water 
until tender; drain, divide into neat flowers and dip into the 
following batter: 


Sift one cupful of flour with half a teaspoonful 





Stewed Spinach 
Boiled Peas With Butter 


dish should be served very hot. 


Macaroni Omelet 


then stir 


of salt into a basin; add one well-beaten egg, half a cupful of 
milk and one tablespoonful of olive oil; beat until smooth and glossy; 
add the cauliflower one piece at a time; fry in smoking-hot fat. 





BeanCroquettes, White OnionSauce 
Brussels Sprouts au Gratin 
Boiled Radishes 


RUSSELS SPROUTS 

au gratin are prepared 
as follows: Pick and steep 
two pounds of Brussels 
sprouts in cold water and 
salt for a few hours before 
cooking. Throw them into 
plenty of boiling water con- 
taining one teaspoonful of 
salt to each quart of water. 
Boil quickly for fifteen 
minutes, then drain. Have 
ready one cupful of sauce 
containing one tablespoon- 
ful of grated cheese; add 
two tablespoonfuls of the 
sauce to the sprouts, shak- 
ing it well among them. 
Serve the remaining sauce 
in a separate dish. 





Tomatoes Stuffed With Chopped Onions and Tomato Pulp 


Cabbage a la Créme 


pecgrt Aare croquettes are made in this way: 
plants until they are well done, in plenty of boiling salted water; 
drain, peel while hot, mash, and add two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
two tablespoonfuls of breadcrumbs, and salt and white pepper to 
taste. Cool and form into neat croquettes. Brush over with beaten 
| egg, toss in fine breadcrumbs and fry in smoking-hot fat. 


Eggplant Croquettes 


Boil two egg- 


TUFFED peppers: 


Fill with macaroni stuffing. 
salted water, drain. 





Stuffed Peppers With Macaroni 


Celery Fritters 


Fricasseed Artichokes, Sauce Robert 


Cut tops from four green peppers, remove 
seeds, cover with boiling water, let stand for five minutes. 
Cook half a cupful of macaroni in 
Add one chopped onion, one tablespoonful of 
chopped red pepper, one tablespoonful of melted butter, seasoning. 
Cover with buttered breadcrumbs, bake for half an hour. 


































































Don't be a drudge in_a hot 
kitchen. Iron with the Princess 
on the shady back porch or in cool- 
est room of the house. No waiting for irons to 
heat, no chasing back and forth between stove 
and ironing board. The Princess maintains a 
steady, even heat, enabling you to do better 
work in less time, and with less effort. 


The Princess 
Electric Flat Iron 


is triple nickel polished; extra long cord. Stays 
hot on wet clothes and does the finest work. 
Supplied with attractive metal stand. 
Guaranteed for a Lifetime = Don’t 
Insist on the Princess. If your @@jee \ Waste 
dealer hasn't it, send us ‘ Time, 
$3.25 and we will forward 
one by prepaid Parcel Post. 
Get one now. Keep it 10 
days and if you're not more 
than pleased, we'll refund 
every cent. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE 
SHAFT CO. 
617 LaSalle Ave., Chicago 
Write today for complete 
descriptive booklet. 
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USE Bisinitek FREE 
=| FOR THIRTY DAYS ——— 
This is the Kitchenette Family Dish- 
washer— the machine that will wash 
and sterilize the dishes used by any 
family in a few minutes. No need 
\ to put your hands in water. The 
\ Kitchenette Dishwasher does the 
work. Itissoeasy and simple that 
a child can use it and it 
is rigidly guaranteed. 
Every Housekeepershould 
have one at once. We 
don’t ask you to buy it 
until you have used it 
for 30 days and proved 
to your own satisfaction 
that it will do the work. 








The Kitchenette Dishwasher 
hasbheentestedand approved 
by the Good Housekeeping 
Institute of New York City. 


We ship you a Kitchenette 
Dishwasher with freight 
prepaid. Use it for 30 days, 
then if you want it, take advantage of the cash discount or pay 
on our easiest of easy payment plans. If not as represented we 
will take it back at our expense. 


CARY-DAVIS CO., Inc., 42 Pearl St., Buffalo, N. Y., Dept.D-1 


Please send me complete information about the Kitchenette 
Family Dishwasher, with full particulars of your free trial offer. 
Name 


Address 


[i —sTISA FEAT TO FIT FEET BC 
Make Your Feet Happy 











Enjoy style with 
comfort in this 
soft-as-velvet shoe. 
Made of famous 
Durée Kid, plia- 
ble, seamless, 
Noiseless soles, 
rubber heels. As 
easy as a stock- 
ing. For both 
street and house 
wear. Comfort and fit; guarante red or money refunded. 


Price $3, by Mail Only. Delivered free anywhere. State size 
when ordering. Sizes2%to10, B,C,D, E, F. Oxfords, same price. 


NO SEAM 
TO HURT 
THE FOOT 








Write today for Catalogue Hand measurement blanks 


DALSIMERY*"3sy cans PHILADELPHIA 








Catches the Flies and is out of the way 
Safe—Sanitary—Sure. Ever ready for use 


Hang Flistikon anywhere and pull out the sticky ribbon four 
inches, The ribbon is soon covered with flies. Pull out more 
ribbon and cut off and burn the fly-covered 

») part. Non-poisonous — clean — economical. 


FLISTIKON 


5 cents each at drug, grocery and hardware 
stores. If your dealer cannot supply, send 
10 cents for two samples Flistikon to 


; Schieffelin & Co.,225 William St., New York 
2 £ 

ree “ie * Pane Se a <a 

b- Rag SE ge ig at” tak. €. F pgs 

TAUGHT 


SINGING byw 


The failure of thousands of voices is due to a wrong 
start. The course of this institution, compiled by a 
master of the Italian School, embraces the methods 
of the greatest masters and singers that the world has 
ever produced. 43 lessons: 18 illustrations: 64 studies in 
breathing, pronunciation, portamento, legato, vocalizzis, 
messa di voce, trill and shake. Correct education guar- 
anteed or money refunded. Prospectus free. 























Lawton Institute of Voice Culture, 407 Alexander St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Sixteen Delicious Fruit Recipes 
And a Way to Make Work a Pleasure 


Fruits Instead of 
Vegetables 
By Marion Harris Neil 


V HAT shall we eat when vegetables are 

scarce? Fresh fruits suggest themselves 
in answer to this question because they are 
plentiful and the appetite craves them. Their 
nutritive value is represented by various forms 
of starch, acids and fruit sugar. The water con- 
tained in fruits is pure, distilled liquid—a health 
beverage of the highest order. They contain 
from one to two per cent. of the various fruit 
acids, chiefly malic, citric and tartaric. Very 
often some fruit entrée or heavy fruit dessert 
may supplement an otherwise light meal. 


STRAWBERRY FRITTERS. Beat upone egg, add 
gradually one cupful of flour, three-quarters of 
a cupful of milk, the grated rind of one lemon, 
a pinch of salt and one tablespoonful of olive oil. 
Beat until smooth and glossy. Mix in some fine 
ripe strawberries, and drop the mixture from a 
spoon into smoking- hot fat and fry to a golden 
color. Drain on white paper, and serve hot 
with sifted sugar over them. Other fruits may 
be used if desired. 


HUCKLEBERRY PANCAKES. Sift together in a 
deep bowl one quart of flour, two teaspoonfuls 
of salt, three tablespoonfuls of sugar, add three 
well-beaten eggs and four tablespoonfuls of 
milk. Beat to a smooth batter, then add one 
pint of cream, one pint of milk, the grated rind 
of one lemon, and two cupfuls of huckleberries. 
Fry, and serve very hot with powdered sugar. 


RASPBERRY CROQUETTES. Wash half acupful 
of rice, add half a cupful of boiling water, half a 
teaspoonful of salt, and steam until the rice has 
absorbed the water. Then add half a pint of 
scalded milk, stir, cover and steam until the rice 
is soft. Remove from the fire, add two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, the grated rind of half a 
lemon, one tablespoonful of butter, and the 
yolks of two eggs. Cool, shape into croquettes, 
dip in beaten egg, toss in fine breadcrumbs, fry 
in smoking hot fat, and drain. Press a few ripe 
raspberries into each croquette. Serve with 
mashed raspberries. 


ANANA OMELET. Beat the yolks of six 
eggs with two tablespoonfuls of sugar; add 
one banana rubbed through a sieve, two table- 
spoonfuls of cream, two tablespoonfuls of flour, a 
pinch of salt, and the stiffly beaten whites of the 
eggs. Pourintoa hot buttered skillet, cover and 
cook slowly until almost ready, then remove the 
cover and put into the oven to brown. Turn out 
on to a heated platter, sprinkle with powdered 
sugar and serve with sliced bananas. 


InpDIAN Apricot Pupprinc. Pour three pints 
of scalding milk on toa pint of sifted Indian meal; 
stir in two tablespoonfuls of sugar, one teaspoon- 
ful of salt, two tablespoonfuls of melted butter 
and one teaspoonful of almond extract. Add 
twelve juicy apricots, pared and sliced thin. 
Turn into a buttered pudding-dish and bake in 
a moderate oven for three hours. Serve with 
butter and sugar. 


PINEAPPLE SNOWBALLS. Line buttered cups 
with a layer of hot boiled rice. Place in the 
center shredded and sweetened pineapple. 
Cover with a layer of the rice, then steam for 
forty minutes. Turn out and serve with grated 
pineapple. 

CHERRY Roty Poty. Two cupfuls of flour, 
half a teaspoonful of salt, three teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder, three tablespoonfuls of butter, 
one cupful of milk, and half a pound of stewed 
cherries. Mix the flour, salt and baking powder; 
rub into it finely the butter, and mix to a stiff 
paste with the milk. Roll out the pastry in an 
oblong shape to the thickness of a quarter of an 
inch. Have the cherries stoned and well drained. 
Lay them over the surface of the paste and 
dredge a little flour lightly over. Brush around 
the edges with water, and roll. Tie it in a 
scalded and floured cloth and boil the pudding 
for one hour and a half. Then remove the cloth, 
place the pudding on a hot dish, and serve with 
it the following sauce: Blend one tablespoonful 
of butter with one tablespoonful of cornstarch, 
then add three-quarters of a cupful of cherry 
juice,.a quarter of a cupful of boiling water and 
two tablespoonfuls of sugar. Stir and boil for 
five minutes. 


EACH SHORTCAKE. Peel, cut in slices, 

and sweeten three cupfuls of peaches; add 
two tablespoonfuls of lemon juice, two cupfuls of 
flour, half a teaspoonful of salt, two tablespoon- 
fuls of lard, three tablespoonfuls of butter, three 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder and one cupful 
of milk. Mix and sift the dry ingredients; add 
the butter and lard and chop until well blended. 
Add the milk, and when mixed divide in halves; 
put each half into a round buttered cake-tin. 
Pat the dough to fit the tin. Bake for twelve 
minutes in a hot oven. Separate the upper por- 
tions from the lower portions of each cake with 
a fork. Spread with butter and fill with peaches. 
Decorate with peaches and whipped cream. If 
whipped cream is not at hand serve with the 
following sauce: Boil one cupful of milk, add 
one tablespoonful and a half of sugar, and one 
teaspoonful of cornstarch moistened with a 
little cold milk; stir until boiling. Add one 
teaspoonful of butter, a pinch of salt, one tea- 
spoonful of rose extract and the stiffly beaten 
whites of three eggs; allow to boil, stirring all 
the time. Serve cold. 

BLACKBERRY DuMPLINGS. Heat to the boil- 
ing point one quart of ripe blackberries, and 
sweeten to taste. Sift two cupfuls of flour with 
one teaspoonful of baking powder into a basin; 
add two tablespoonfuls of sugar and a pinch of 
salt, rub in two tablespoonfuls of butter, then 
add enough milk to make a stiff batter. Drop 
by spoonfuls into the hot fruit and cook slowly 
uncovered untildone. Serve with milk or cream. 





Freezing in the Fireless 
By Corinne U. Wells 


FIRELESS COOKER not only roasts and 

boils and bakes—it freezes as well. It re- 
tains cold as well as heat, and is ideal for making 
any dessert that requires slow freezing without 
motion, such as mousse and parfait, which must 
be packed in ice and salt three or four hours. 

In the following recipes the ingredients must 
be put in a covered mold—a pudding-mold is 
best, for in that the ice and salt may be packed 
into the opening at the bottom, thus insuring a 
uniform solidity when the dessert is turned out 
on the serving-plate. 

When freezing in this way put a thick layer of 
ice and salt in the bottom of the cooker, place 
the mold on this, pack the ice around and on top 
of it, and close the cooker in the usual way. The 
other compartments may be used for cooking 
at the same time. Before serving the dessert 
dip the mold in hot water for an instant. 


RASPBERRY Mousse. One box of ripe rasp- 
berries, one cupful of sugar, one quart of thick 
cream, one tablespoonful and a quarter of 
gelatin, half a cupful of boiling water. Wash 
the berries, sprinkle them with the sugar and 
allow to stand for an hour. Mash and strain 
through a sieve. Dissolve the gelatin in the 
boiling water and add to the berry mixture. 
Stir over ice water until it begins to thicken. 
Whip up the cream, fold it in, mold, cover and 
pack in ice and salt for four hours. Other berries 
may be substituted for the raspberries. 


ee BAVAROISE. Boil together one cup- 
ful of water and three-quarters of a cupful of 
sugar for five minutes; add two tablespoonfuls 
of gelatin which has been dissolved. When cold 
add half a cupful of fruit juice and one teaspoon- 
ful of vanilla extract, and stand on ice until the 
mixture begins to thicken. Stir in carefully two 
cupfuls of thick cream whipped to a stiff froth, 
and one cupful of fresh ripe fruit which has been 
cut in small pieces. Turn into a mold, cover 
tightly and bury in ice and salt for four hours. 
Fruit SourFrtr. Two cupfuls of fruit juice, 
two tablespoonfuls of gelatin, three-quarters of 
a cupful of boiling water, four yolks of eggs, 
three-quarters of a pint of sugar, and two cup- 
fuls of thick cream. Prepare the fruit juice or 
a mixture of fruit juices. Beat up the eggs with 
half of the sugar, then add the remaining sugar 
and the fruit juice. Dissolve the gelatin in 
the boiling water, and strain it into the mixture. 
Stir over ice water and as it thickens add the 
cream which should be whipped to a stiff froth. 
Pack in a mold in ice and salt for two hours. 


PINEAPPLE PARFAIT. Pare and shred a ripe 
pineapple, add one cupful of sugar and let stand 
for several hours. Drain off one cupful of the 
juice, boil it with three-quarters of a cupful of 
sugar for ten minutes. Add slowly to well- 
beaten yolks of four eggs, and cook in a double 
boiler, stirring all the time, until the mixture 
will coat the spoon. Remove from the fire, and 
beat until cold. Then add two tablespoonfuls 
of lemon juice, and two cupfuls of cream whipped 
to a stiff froth. Pack in a mold, cover tightly 
and surround with ice and salt for four hours. 

FROZEN MIXED FRuIts. Prepare and mix ripe 
fruits, sweeten to taste and chill. Turn the mix- 
ture into a mold, cover and place in the fireless 
cooker, surround with ice and salt and leave for 
one hour and a half. 

These frozen fruits are very refreshing in hot 
weather. 

CHERRY Mousse. To two cupfuls of thick 
cream add three tablespoonfuls of confectioners’ 
sugar, half a pint of cherry juice and a quarter 
of a tablespoonful of almond extract. Chill on 
ice, then beat until stiff. Turn into a mold, 
cover securely, and bury in ice and salt for two 
hours. 


N ARSHMALLOW PARFAIT with apricots. 

Moisten one tablespoonful of arrowroot 
with half a cupfulof milk in a saucepan, add one 
tablespoonful of butter, two cupfuls of milk, and 
one cupful and a half of sugar; stir until boiling; 
pour over four well-beaten yolks of eggs and stir 
untilcold. Add three cupfuls of whipped cream, 
two cupfuls of marshmallows cut in dice and 
slightly softened over hot water, and the whites 
of eggs beaten toa stiff froth. Flavor with one 
teaspoonful of almond extract and one tea- 
spoonful of vanilla extract, and turn into a wet 
mold. Pack in ice and salt for two hours. Turn 
out and serve with ripe sliced apricots. 


How I “Kitchen” 
Outdoors 
By Florence Spring 


N THE edge of my garden under a spread- 

ing poplar tree, whose leaves with their cool 
rustling sound call me from indoors, there stands 
throughout the summer a round green table, a 
rustic settee and two or three chairs, all strong 
and plain, and able to withstand sun and rain. 
A “ready-furnished”’ outdoor kitchen is very 
essential, for if one has to get chairs, table, etc., 
every time one wishes to “kitchen” outdoors, 
the dominant idea, a place convenient and easy 
of access, is lost. A shrubbery protects me from 
the friendly gaze of my neighbors, and the place 
is only a few steps from my kitchen door. 

Let me tell you about one morning’s work. 
I have learned that outdoor work often attracts 
volunteers, so this morning I brought out two 
knives with the string beans to be cut for 
dinner. A neighbor drops in, and as she chats 
offers to “help,” thus -justifying my fore- 
thought in bringing the second knife. But even 
if I do them alone a good basketful is soon re- 
duced to slivers, because I have a method of pre- 
paring them which I modestly consider better 
than any one’s else way, at least in regard to 
speed! I head and tail them, holding them 
evenly side by side in my left hand until it is full. 
Then I lay the bunch on the board and with my 
sharp knife slice them rapidly into small pieces, 
push the pile off into my dish and start another 
handful. 

I carry my beans to the house, and bring out 
materials for the mayonnaise for our dinner 
salad. These ingredients have been getting stone 
cold in the refrigerator. This outdoor process 
takes about fifteen minutes. 

The next thing is to hull strawberries for 
luncheon. I summon the scattered family 
forces, two children being available, and we 
have a strawberry-picking bee, our bed being 
laden with the berries. We hull two basketfuls 
at a time into a graniteware kettle, carry it to 
the house, wash the berries, add sugar in the 
proportion of a cupful to a basket, and set it on 
the stove. While this is cooking we hull another 
two basketfuls. While this is being done the 
first pan is boiling and the fruit may now be 
poured into a glass jar—immaculately clean and 
scalded—and sealed. 

The rest of the morning we devote to our 
strawberries, running two pans at a time, and 
by luncheon-time a goodly number of jars are 
ready to be stowed away for winter use, and we 
have also a good dishful for luncheon. 


‘tS children beg for an outdoor luncheon, 
and our ‘‘kitchen” is at once converted into 
a dining-room. I have a pair of pretty but 
inexpensive cloths which I keep for our outdoor 
luncheon-table. One of these is spread, dishes 
are economized, and the servingis simplified so 
that this outdoor meal is no more trouble than 
one served more formally in the dining-room. 

A large tray holds many dishes, the children 
always help, and very few ‘‘trips’’ suffice to 
bring the materials for our simple meal from 
the house. 

A salad, sandwiches, fresh fruit, and a cool 
drink in which the ice tinkles invitingly, seems a 
perfect summer meal, and we all enjoy it with a 
zest impossible to be realized by any one who 
does not yield to the temptation of these picnic 
luncheons. Crumbs to the birds, a tidbit or two 
tossed to our pets, increase our pleasure. 

Of course there are all sorts of things which 
cannot be done outdoors, but it is perfectly 
possible, when the call of the open is heard in 
every singing bird and fluttering breeze, to 
simplify— yes, I say it boldly, to neglect—sweep- 
ing, dusting and many other seemingly impera- 
tive duties. There are many things about a 
house once sacred to every-day tradition that 
can just as well be done every other day in sum- 
mer. At the end of a year—or a life—who will 
be the wiser? 

My outdoor kitchen is sometimes a principle 
rather than a place. For instance, I have seeded 
green grapes for the next day’s preserving while 
paddling on the river.. I have ‘‘headed and 
tailed’”’ gooseberries surreptitiously while chat- 
ting with family and friends on my front piazza, 
after dinner, in the friendly dark, to lighten the 
next day’s tasks. I have, I flatter myself, de- 
veloped much ingenuity in adapting indoor 
work to the open. 


| THE old days no one thought of working 
outdoors. My mother, an adventurous soul 
always, tells the story of taking her sewing out 
on the piazza one lovely afternoon in her young 
days, and hearing from a passing Carriage: “Do 
look at Mrs. John Smith sewing on the piazza!’’ 
She said the tone of surprised disapprobation 
was most amusing. 

We are learning the value of the open air all 
the time, although the French-Canadians are 
ahead of us still with their quaint little open-air 
ovens where the cooking and baking are done 
during the summer season. 

We are learning also that there would be 
fewer neurasthenics, and not so many sleeping- 
porches built for broken-down invalids, had 
these people, when well, seized all possible oppor- 
tunities for living in the open. 

For those of us who can’t spend our mornings 
at golf, tennis and riding there is the outdoor 
kitchen, where household prose becomes poetry. 

My outdoor kitchen may not be the place 
you would select for yours. You may have a 
vine-covered back piazza, or a shrubbery or tree 
shading your backsteps—or even the backsteps 
themselves—where you can establish your mova- 
ble kitchen household gods. The main things 
are convenience and attractiveness, that the call 
may be irresistible. Then should the summer 
vacation be short, or even lacking, one of its 
most valuable attributes, the hours spent in the 
open air, will be yours for the taking. 






For a cleanly bath- 
room use 


GOLD DUST 


The bathroom should be 
given a daily cleaning and a 
weekly scrubbing. Nothing is 
better than a solution made by 
dissolving Gold Dust washing 
powder in water. 

Thoroughly scrub and scald 
basin and closet with the hot 
suds and pour down the pipes 
boiling water to which has been 
added Gold Dust in proportion 
of two tablespoons of Gold Dust 
to every gallon of water. 
Clean the nickel and brass fix- 
tures in bathroom by rubbing 
with equal parts of whiting and 
Washing 2nsidelnformat 
powder. 
























Gold Dust is sold 
in 5csizeandlarge 
packages. The : 
large packagemeans ——S—Seqaa 


greater economy. J Sas Ses alk 














**Let the GOLD DUST TWINS do your work’’ 
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Tasiyy 
HARStcid EACON 


| Do you realize the hot-weather advan- 
tagesin Hormel’s Dairy‘Brand Hams and 
Bacon? For the last-minute meal over a 
quick fire? Or minced with peppers in 
the chafing dish? Delicious! 


Or for the picnic or camp take alon 
flitch of Bacon and fry on the end of a 
whittled stick? A princely treat! 

Meat of prime porkers from this famous dairy 
section—prepared under Government orders. 
At your dealer’s or from us at following prices: 
Dairy Brand Hams, 20c Ib.; Dairy Brand Bacon, 
30c lb.; f.0.b. Austin. Send draft or money order. 


GEO. A. HORMEL & CO., AUSTIN, MINN. 














You Can Have 
Fresh Fish All Summer 


for making delicious creamed fish, 
fish hash, fish balls or fish chowder 


An Ideal Summer Food 


economical — digestible — sanitary —-pure — very 
nourishing. Many tasty fish dishes quickly 
prepared from 


BURNHAM & MORRILL 
FISH FLAKES 


10c— sizes —15c. 
Fresh fish, boneless, cooked, slightly seasoned, 
and packed into sanitary, 
parchment-lined tins. 
If not at your grocer’s send 
his name and address and 
receive FREE SAMPLE and 
COOK BOOK. 


Burnham & Morrill Co. 
Portland, Maine 

























Expectant Mothers 


Elegant appearance onall occasions— 
solid comfort and ease. Always drapes 
evenly front and back. Several styles 
and cloths. Also 


Maternity Dresses 


Either garment costs you less than material and making. Pro- 
tected by patents. Illustrated booklet by return mail—write today. 


Beyer & Williams Garment Co., Dept. A, Buffalo, N. Y. 














Ball-cup Nipple FREE 


Mothers, send us this advertisement 
and your address on a postcard, with druggist’s 
name, and we will mail you a Ball-cup Nipple 
to try. Fits any small-neck bottle. Only nipple 
with open food-cup and protected orifice at bot- 
tom—will not collapse, feeds regularly. Out- 

lasts ordinary nipples. Only one toa family. 


State baby’s age, kind and quantity of food. Half Section. 











Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co., 1347 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y- 






























Peanut and Potato Salad for Luncheon 


ALADS may be divided into 
three classes: luncheon or sup- 
per salads, dinner salads, sweet 

or dessert salads. All of them should 
be combined with a tart dressing, 
although sometimes a sweet dressing 
is introduced into a fruit salad. It 
may be given as an absolute rule that 
the salad determines the character of 
the dressing. 

Substantial salads that are to serve 
as the main dish at luncheon or sup- 
per are made of eggs, fish, meat, com- 
binations of dried or fresh vegetables, 
fruit or nuts, and the dressing to be 
used with them must be of a heavy 
character. For this reason mayon- 
naise, boiled or cream dressing is used when the salad is to constitute 
the principal course. In no case is a boiled dressing ever termed a 
mayonnaise. 

No matter what salad is being made a green vegetable forms an 
indispensable adjunct. Cresses and peppergrass, tender dandelions, 
lettuce, celery tips, romaine, parsley, endive and chicory offer a wide 
variety. They should be carefully washed some hours before they 
are to be used, drained, wrapped in cheesecloth, and set on ice to 
crisp, or put in a tightly covered utensil for two hours, when they 
will become crisp because the air is excluded. There is no easier and 
more delicious way of using the summer left-overs than in a salad. 
A few vegetables, odds and ends of fruit, scraps of veal, mutton or 
chicken, may be combined in various ways with suitable dressings to 
form an appetizing luncheonor supper dish. Tomatoes, small cucum- 
bers, or cooked turban squashes may be hollowed out, marinated, 
or allowed to stand in French dressing, drained and filled with 
vegetable mixtures, or fish or meat bits put together with suitable 
dressings. Given, for instance, a cupful and a half of cold chicken 
bits, a cupful of cooked string beans, part of a cucumber, a little 
cress and lettuce, a tomato or so, and a turban squash, the problem 
is to make up a California salad. The squash should be boiled in 
salted water till tender, drained, hollowed out and cooled, then mari- 
nated for half an hour in a plain French dressing; drained, and filled 
with the chicken and beans diced and put together with mayonnaise. 
The other vegetables, together with a few of the beans, should also 
be marinated in dressing, then arranged on a round platter to form 
a bed for the squash. The remaining chicken mixture may be placed 
on lettuce leaves surrounding the squash. 


AKING salad is like putting together a dress: it depends largely 
upon imagination and one’s sense of style. Salad colors may 
be combined as carefully as the finest picture, or the whole may be 
hideous to the eye, and therefore disappointing to the palate, if the 
combination is not thoughtfully made. Take a peanut and potato 
salad, for instance. The recipe calls for three cupfuls of cooked 
potato balls (cut with a potato scoop), three hard-cooked eggs, two 
cupfuls of diced celery or shredded cabbage, a cupful of peanut 
meats, parsley, lettuce, and boiled cream salad dressing. The potato 
balls should be marinated in French dressing, then tossed in minced 
parsley. A cupful should be reserved for garnishing, the balance 
mixed with the celery and’ part of the peanuts, and dressing to 
moisten. The whole may be arranged on a bed of lettuce, separated 
through the center by parsley sprigs, one half covered with the balls, 
the other half with peanuts. The eggs should be quartered and placed 
at the base. Such a salad forms an ideal summer luncheon dish, 
because it contains a meat substitute in the form of eggs and nuts. 
Fish may be made the basis of a substantial salad. Purchase a 
two-pound piece of halibut, salmon, cod or haddock. Boil as usual, 
taking care to keep it whole. Marinate-it in French dressing, and 
arrange on a bed of dressed sliced tomatoes and cucumbers; pre- 
pare little lemon baskets, fill them with mayonnaise and boiled 
dressing, and garnish the whole with salad greens. Or the salad may 
be made of bits of left-over fish with shredded lettuce or cabbage, 
combined with boiled dressing and garnished with plain dressed 
cucumbers. 


Salads are capable of infinite variety, so when meat and fish fail, 


a cheese salad may add the needed protein to the luncheon. 

Again, a simple salad of sliced tomatoes, celery, endive, cucumbers, 
singly or in combination, may be made substantial enough for 
luncheon by Roquefort salad dressing. To make this, creama quarter 
of a cupful of Roquefort cheese, beat in a quarter of a cupful of olive 
oil, a dash of paprika, two tablespoonfuls of vinegar, half a teaspoon- 
ful of salt and an eighth of a teaspoonful of pepper. Use at once. 
Cream cheese may be substituted if desired. 


A DINNER salad has a different place in the menu from a 
luncheon salad. It is seldom used as the main dish, and conse- 
quently must be light in character, a heavy salad of nuts, cheese, 
meat, etc., being entirely out of place in the dinner menu. Because 





California Salad Made of Left-Overs 








The Making of Summer Salads 


By Ida Cogswell Bailey-Allen 





A Substantial Fish Salad for the Summer Dinrrer 


of this vegetables and fruits alone are 
used. All heavy dressings are barred 
out, the French dressing, with vari- 
ations of herb vinegars, curry, ketch- 
ups, celery, salt and mustard being 
preferred. 

To make a plain French dressing, 
use twice as much oil as vinegar, with 
salt and pepper to taste. Four table- 
spoonfuls of oil-with two of vinegar, 
half a teaspoonful of salt, and an 
eighth of a teaspoonful of pepper will 
dress salad for six persons. —To make 
it, put all ingredients together in a 
bowl and beat it with a fork until 
blended. On standing the oil will rise 
to the top, and it will apparently 
separate, but this not does affect the dressing. It may be beaten 
over and utilized to the last drop. If it is used in large amounts 
an efficient plan is to measure out a cupful of oil and half a cupful 
of vinegar into a glass jar, adding three teaspoonfuls of salt and half 
a teaspoonful of pepper. A vigorous shaking prepares it for use. 

Midsummer salad shows the cucumber and tomato in a new dress. 
Remove skins from six tomatoes, chill and cut four vertical slits 
almost to the base. Pare and slice cucumbers very thin, filling the 
slits in the tomatoes with the pieces. Pour over a French dressing 
and chill again. Serve on lettuce leaves. 

A few suitable combinations for dinner salads are: 

Tomatoes stuffed with diced string beans or celery, and served on 
lettuce. 

Sliced cucumbers, beets, new onions and lettuce. 

Shredded cabbage, green peppers and celery. 

Lettuce with bunches of asparagus tips in green pepper rings. 

Lima beans, chives and lettuce. 

Cooked cornand shredded peppersserved on thick slices of tomato. 

Romaine, shredded celery and sliced radishes. 

String beans, peas, pimentos and lettuce. 

Brussels sprouts, beets, green peppers and chicory. 


HE third division is known as the sweet or dessert salad, and is 

usually made of fruit. Properly speaking the fruit salad should 
appear only as dessert at dinner or luncheon, with cheese, crackers 
and coffee, or as a separate course at luncheon. In the former case 
it may be dressed with either a French fruit dressing or a mayon- 
naise; in the latter case only the French dressing should be used. 
If it is to serve as the main course at luncheon it may be supple- 
mented with a few nuts, nut sandwiches or cream cheese, to supply 
the protein lacking in the fruit. 

In making French dressing for any fruit salad lemon juice is 
always substituted for the vinegar, pepper is omitted and a little 
sugar added. 

When the salad is to figure as dessert it is sometimes advantageous 
to use a sweet French dressing. To make this, beat together a 
quarter of a cupful of olive oil, three tablespoonfuls of honey, two 
tablespoonfuls of lemon juice, a few grains of salt. Use at once. 

Again, an insipid fruit like a banana frequently needs a dressing 
with pronounced flavor in order to raise it above the plane of the 
commonplace. In such case a little Bar le Duc jelly, raspberry 
preserve or melted currant jelly may be added to the French 
dressing. 

A salad of strawberries, pineapple, oranges and bananas affords 
a perfect combination. To prepare sufficient for ten persons use a 
pint of hulled strawberries, a pint of pineapple sections, a pint of 
orange sections and five bananas. Marinate each fruit separately 
in honey dressing and let stand for thirty minutes. Then drain, and 
arrange inalternate sections ona platter,separating each by a banana 
half sliced crosswise so that it will barely hang together. Place in 
the center a basket formed of an orange and filled with additional 
dressing. Garnish with lettuce leaves and parsley. 

In no case should a boiled dressing be used with fruit salad, as the 
vinegar and milk do not combine with the fruit acid. Ina few cases, 
as with bland fruits such as pears, peaches and bananas, cream 
slightly sweetened, salted, and whipped with a little lemon juice, 
may be used as a garnish to a fruit salad. A combination of 
sweetened fruit or fruit gelatin is not a salad, but a dessert. 


| guinante the greatest culinary—almost ‘‘artistic’’—triumph of a 
woman is the making of a perfect salad. To accomplish this 
a few general principles must always be followed: 

1. The vegetables must be crisp and well dried. 

2. Allmeat or fish must be diced, not put through the food-chopper. 

3. The right dressing for each salad must be chosen. 

4. All ingredients and the serving plates should be chilled. 

5. The ingredients should not be finally combined until serving- 
time. 

These directions closely followed will produce perfect results. 





A Good Fruit Salad for Dessert 


Midsummer Salad for a Course Dinner 
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Sheets and 


Pillow Cases 


Established 1848. Times change, 
but Ulica remains a standard. 


Rubbing and wringing 
and ironing—a sheet has 
a pretty hard time of it. 
There is a reason for 
making sheets and pil- 
low cases as good as the 
“Utica” Brand. Quality 
sheets are cheapest in 
the end. 





Sold by leading stores everywhere 


Our Mohawk Brand is a good 
sheet,not quite soheavy as “Utica,” 


Utica Seam & Mohauk Valley 
Cotton Mills UicaNY 























SALAD DRESSING 


' The most delicious salad you can 
make deserves Yacht Club dressing; 
a poorer salad requires it. 

—And it betters cold 
meats, game and tinned 


fish. 


—Every one of the hun- 
dred waysof using Yacht Club 
is a good way, truly. 


Write for Free Recipe Book 
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Cake Secrets FREE 
\ 32-Page Book 

\ contains manycakerecipes, 
thoroughly tried and tested, 
also valuable hints on cake 
baking. One woman writes 
us: [learned moreabout cake 
making from ‘Cake Secrets’ 
than from any other book.”’ 
Write today for this book. 


SWANS DOWN 
mew CAKE FLOUR. 
CN 










For Home Cake Baking 
Makes Lightest, Finest, Whit- 
est Cakes and Puddings. Keep- 
ing qualities just as good in 
July as December. Endorsed and ff 
used for 16 years by best cook- 
ing teachers. Sold by leading gro- 
cers in clean, sanitary packages. 
If you cannot get it, write us, 

IGLEHEART BROS. 
Dept.H. Evansville, Ind, U.S.A. 























popular in New York 


R DE N 
| Extremely [ 
society, which is the arbiter of 


fashion in perfumes. Sample bot- 
tle will convince — 20c—send for it. q 
PARK & TILFORD, 225 Fifth Ave., New York 


A HOUBIGANT PERFUME 














10,000 Satisfied Cus- 
tomersin U.S. and foreign 
Countries. Velox Prints, smaller 
than Brownie No.2,3c. Don't send 
money with your order. No charge for 
failures, Free, Booklet Aids to Ama- 
teurs—a complete course in Photography. 
little joe’s Kodak Korner, 300 

W.Balto., Balto. , 


Md. 
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The Midsummer Vegetables 


By Mary H. Northend 


Baked Corn. Score a dozen ears of 
green corn, press out the pulp and add six 
tablespoonfuls of flour and a cupful of 
milk. Season with salt and pepper and add 
the yolks and the stiffly beaten whites of 
three eggs. Divide into buttered ramekins 
and bake until puffed and browned. 


Creamed Eggplant in eggplant shell. 
Take one end of the eggplant that has been 
soaked in strong salted water for thirty 
minutes, remove the pulp, and scallop the 
edges to makea basket. Cut the pulp into 
dice and boil until tender. Make a rich 
cream sauce, add the cooked eggplant, 
place in the eggplant shell and serve at 
once. Garnish with parsley. 


Corn and Nut Loaf. Mix two cupfuls of 
grated corn with half a cupful of bread- 
crumbs, a cupful of chopped English 
walnut meats, a cupful of milk, two well- 
beaten eggs, and salt and pepper to taste. 
Pour into a buttered mold and steam until 


Stuffed Beets. Cook a bunch of young 
beets in boiling salted water until tender. 
Rub off the skins, trim the root ends to 
make them stand, and scoop out the beets 
to form cases a quarter of an inch thick. 
Fill the beets with some chopped cooked 
fish or seasoned meat, moisten with melted 
butter, and dust with cracker-crumbs. 
Brown in a quick oven and serve with 
drawn-butter sauce. 


Stuffed Eggplant. Cut the top off a 
medium-sized eggplant, scoop out the pulp, 
leaving the shell half an inch thick, and 
soak in salted water for thirty minutes. 
Cook the pulp in boiling water until tender, 
chop it fine with half a cupful of minced 
ham, two tablespoonfuls of breadcrumbs, 
and salt and pepper to taste. Fill the shell 
with this mixture, cover with crumbs, dot 
with butter and bake for thirty minutes. 


Cucumbers au Gratin. Pare a number 
of fresh cucumbers, boil in salted water 
until tender and cut in dice. Arrange in 
buttered ramekins, alternating layers of 
cucumber with layers of grated cheese. 
Moisten with cream, cover with buttered 
crumbs and bake until browned. 


Cucumber Wells. Pare fresh, firm cu- 
cumbers and cut into two-inch lengths, 
hollowing them out to form tiny wells. 
Drop into boiling salted water and let sim- 
mer gently until tender. Drain and chill 
thoroughly, fill with cold minced chicken, 
lobster or salmon; mask with mayonnaise 
and serve cold with a pinch of finely chopped 
radish parings topping each. 


firm. Turn out on a hot dish, brush over 
with a beaten egg yolk, dust with crumbs 
and set in the oven to brown. Garnish 
with hot buttered string beans and slices 
of hard-cooked egg. Serve with tomato or 
white sauce. 


Hashed Beets in Ramekins. Boil 
young beets until tender, rub off the skins 
and chop fine, then season with butter, salt 
and pepper. Cover the bottoms of ramekins 
with the beets, add a layer of parboiled 
potato cubes, sprinkle with chopped pars- 
ley, and repeat until the dishes are full. 
Dot with butter and bake in a moderate 
oven for twenty minutes. Garnish with 
riced potato. Serve plain or with egg sauce. 


Baked Squash au Gratin. Wash asmall 
squash, cut a round from the top and re- 
move the seeds and stringy portions. Bake 
until tender, then remove and fill the cav- 
ity with mashed steamed squash, to which 
have been added half a cupful of hot cream, 
a well-beaten egg, four tablespoonfuls of 
butter, and salt, sugar and pepper to taste. 
Cover with buttered breadcrumbs and 
brown in the oven. Garnish with parsley. 
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O-h-h-h! What a Picnic! 


T’S always a picnic when you have along the Big Taste—the 
taste of Underwood Deviled Ham spread between slices of 
fresh white bread. 

You need it indoors, too—that tantalizing taste of real «*homey”’ 
ham, cooked ex casserole to save all the salt and sugar and clean 
hickory smoke flavor. Minced fine, then mingled with the famous 
Underwood Deviled Dressing of mild spices, to lure you on. 
Not hot—just appetite provoking. 

For omelets, salads, scallops, etc.—great! Send us your 
grocer’s name, mentioning whether he keeps Underwood Deviled 
Ham, and we'll send you the famous Little Red Devil Recipes. 
Dishes for every meal. Or send 15c and grocer’s name for a 
trial can. Economical. Makes 12 to 24 sandwiches. 

Phone and see if your grocer keeps Underwood today—ow. 

Made by William Underwood Company, 64 Fulton Street, Boston, Mass. 


You'll like this Little Red Devil Recipe No. 45; Stuffed Egg Plant. 


Scoop out the pulp of one egg plant and cook till tender. Mix with 1 small 
can Underwood Deviled Ham; 1 cup bread soaked in cold water till moist then 
drained; 1 egg, not beaten; salt and pepper to taste. Put mixture into egg plant 
shell, Cover with cracker crumbs and pieces of butter, Browninoven. Delicious! 


UN DERWOOD DEVILED HAM - 


“Branded With The Devil But Fit For The Gods” 

















Her Beauty Has 
“Palmolive 
Protection”’ 


HE modern girl 
subjects her com- 
plexion to extreme 

tests. Sheisoutinthe sun, 
the wind and the rain. 
She takes lon g motor trips 
over dusty highways. Yet 
she keeps her skin soft, 
smooth and beautiful. 
Palmolive protects her complex- 
ion. She knows that famous 
beauties, 2,000 years ago, used 
Palm and Olive oils, and that 


nothing else since has been found 
to surpass them. She knows that 
these oils soothe irritations. 


She knows we blend them into 
Palmolive by our own process, 
which greatly 
increases their 
efficiency. 


Palmolive is 
more than mere 
soap. Hard mill- 
ing makes it last- 
ing and econom- 
ical. 15cacake. 


B. J. Johnson Soap Company, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Canadian Factory: 155-157 George St., Toronto, Int. 


PALMOLIVE SHAMPOO wakes the hair lustrous and 


healthy and is excellent for the scalp. It rinses out easily and 


leaves the hair soft and tract- 
able. Price, 50 cents. 


PALMOLIVE CREAM 
cleanses the pores of the skin and 
adds a delightful touch after the 
use of Palmolive Soap. Price, 
50 cents. 


N. B.—If you cannot get Palm- 
olive Cream or Shampoo of your 
local dealer, a full-size package 
of either will be mailed prepaid 
on receipt of price. 














“Now, Ain’t You Glad You Came?” 


The very sight of Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes 
makes you want to grab a spoon and go to it. 


Everybody, child or grown-up, from two to toothless, 
feels the taste appeal of the famous Kellogg flavor. 


Easy to serve—just three minutes 
from package to table, and this in- 
cludes two minutes re-crisping in 
an open oven. Fresh always. 








Look for this Signature 
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“OH, 1 DONE FORGOT DAT CREAM OF WHEAT.”’’ 


Painted by Edw. V. Brewer for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright 1913 by Cream of Wheat Co. 





